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\ hat Makes the Wheels Go Round! 


HEELS .that grind flour for our 
bread, saw lumber for our houses, 
steel for our automobiles; that 
cloth for our coats and dresses, 
our paper, print our newspapers. 
s on which we depend for the 
everyday necessities and comforts of life. 
What makes these wheels go round? 


Today the answer is electricity. Elec- 
tricity has speeded up the operations of 
all industry, has enabled it to produce— 
in millions instead of hundreds—the 


manufactured products that we ne 
Electricity has reduced the cost of the 
products so that the average person 
now afford those things which only 
rich could enjoy a few years ago. 


General Electric engineers and scienti 
—the leaders in the application of ¢ 
tricity to industry—have helped to 1a 
the standard of living in America. Th 
work has resulted in more things, beti 
working conditions, greater leisure, a 
a richer life for all. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for 
every dollar it has earned for General Electric 
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no wrong. The wrong is only in the eyes 

of the accusers. Americans are unjust when 
they condemn her, for Japan is fulfilling a noble 
mission. Americans could see this if they could 
“understand” her. 

Or so the Tokyo diplomats would have us 
believe. They have explained away and mini- 
mized every wave of anti-Nipponese sentiment in 
America during the past six years on exactly 
such grounds. Each time the emphasis has been 
on the word “understand.” But by now that line 
of reasoning has become both thin and annoy- 
ing. Just what there is so difficult and mysterious 
about Japan and the Japanese that Americans 
cannot understand has never been satisfactorily 
explained. Japan and China are at war but there 
have been no reports of Chinese invading Japan 
while there is no doubt that the Japanese have 
invaded China. Can there be any misunder- 
standing about that? The Japanese war machine 
has rolled through North China, has bombed and 
set fire to cities and towns, and has stamped out 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of civilians. 
Can there be any misunderstanding about that? 
Japan has set up and is setting up puppet 
states throughout China. Can there be any mis- 
understanding about that? 


Pr misunderstood Japan. She has done 








All this is made abundantly clear in William 
Henry Chamberlin’s Japan Over Asia, an explicit 
analysis of Japan’s ambitions and Japan’s abili- 
ties. Mr. Chamberlin, distinguished Far Eastern 
correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor 
and Current History author, leaves no room for 
misunderstanding about Japan. From his book, 
one understands just what Japan proposes to do 
and how she expects to do it. No petty conces- 
sions, he says, will satisfy the ambitious Japanese 
militarists. They want the creation of a regime in 
North China that will be entirely subservient to 
Japanese wishes, the establishment of a govern: 
ment in Nanking which will “fall in line,” and 
a change in the status of Shanghai to a free city 
under a single administration which would be 
pro-Japanese. 

Hundreds of thousands of men have been 
mobilized, the nation has strapped itself to war, 
and the treasury has been scraped clean, filled 
and scraped clean again in financing Japan’s mili- 
tary undertakings. But how long that can con- 
tinue is a question. It is a question not so much 
of manpower—Japan’s masses have remained 
patriotic—but of money and resources. The mili- 





tarists may make too many visits to the treasury 
and one day not far off may find that the cup- 
board is bare. 
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Japan’s limitations are such, Mr. Chambery 
points out, that she must win the war by Sprin, 
of 1938. Victory later than that would have 4 
distinctly Pyrrhic flavor. She may eventual; 
hammer China into submission only to discoye 
that she herself is completely spent, physicaly 
and economically, and may hardly be able y 
stagger from the arena, let alone carry off th 
spoils. So that a vietory along the lines hope 
for by the Japanese imperialists must be pushej 
through without delay. 
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But there are strong indications that China wil fairs 
not let itself be crushed in short order, if at all ie’ 

With a display of strength and determination The I 


never expected by the Japanese, nor by the rey 
of the world, for that matter, the Chinese have 
proved that the days of easy success for her jp. 
vaders are over. Years ago western nation 
walked into China, stuffed their pockets, planted 
their flags, and came and went as they pleased, 
At the time, China, a huge, helpless, paralyzed 
giant, could do little save attempt feeble motions 
of protest. Japan stared in horror across the sea 
and realized that she, too, could become an easy 
mark for thirsting powers. But the invasion of 
China by western nations aroused more than 
fear for her own safety in Japan. It aroused 


acqus 
years 
and 


maki 


envy. Other nations—none of them of the Yellow M 
race—were fleecing the giant, did not Japan jm ad 
have just as much, if not more, right? So Japan LY! 
planned and prepared for The Day. Now that terly 
The Day has come, China is no longer the para.  4t 
lyzed giant. She has stirred herself into some 30 | 
semblance of coordination and has located her the 
bearings. She has thrown into the field about @ ™ 
2,000,000 men, and though her troops are no the 
match for the smaller but more efficient Japa. BL 
nese forces, China has used them to best advan- § '@” 
tage and has given ground slowly. Should China anc 
sustain her present calibre of resistance, it § " 
seems unlikely that Japan will be able to drive hig 
through a convincing victory by Spring—the date § “! 


col 
vol 
les 


set by Mr. Chamberlin beyond which a Japanese 
victory would be a victory in name only. 

There are other factors which may have a 
definite bearing on the outcome of the current 
blood-and-thunder happenings in the Far East. 
One is the military strength and objectives of 










the communist army which has announced its 
support of the Nanking Government. Another 
is the financial and military aid which may be 4 
given to China by Soviet Russia. That Japan 7 
recognizes these threats is seen in the recent re- , 
port that thousands of her best troops are sta . 
tioned at strategic points which will enable them 
to challenge effeétively outright Russian inter- 


vention. 
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Japan Over Asia is not a book which will be 
sought out by those who seek sensational “in- 
ide” information. One is certain that it was 
never Mr. Chamberlin’s intention to write such 
a book. It is clear that he intended a work on 
the Far East which would present in one volume 
an unemotional and authoritative account of what 
is happening there today, together with sufficient 
background material on both Japan and China to 
round out a picture which can be easily seen 
and understood by the casual student of world 


affairs. 


The Retreat from Berlin 


Tue report that Herr Hitler has been accepted 
by both sides as a mediator to bring about an 
end to the war in the Far East gives added time- 
liness to 1 Knew Hitler, by Kurt G. W. Ludecke. 
Der Fuhrer has seldom been considered in the 
role of peacemaker and there is very little in 
Mr. Ludecke’s book to indicate established tal- 
ents in this direction. The author, a personal 
acquaintance of Hitler over a long period of 
years, points out that Hitler has often blundered 
and blundered badly in the face of history- 
making opportunities. 


Mr. Ludecke’s book is an appraisal of Hitler 
and nazism on their own tenets. Just as Eugene 
Lyons fought for communism and became bit- 
terly disillusioned when he saw communism in 
action (Assignment in Utopia, Harcourt Brace), 
so has Kurt Ludecke been in the front ranks of 
the nazis only to oppose them after they came 
into power. There is more in common between 
the authors of these books: both Lyons and 
Ludecke, once strong advocates of the authori- 
tarian states, are no longer welcome in Russia 
and Germany, respectively, and have come to live 
in the United States. They recognize and value 
highly the wide latitude allowed them here in the 
expression of their opinions, a latitude that is 
conspicuously forbidden under their former fa- 
vorite systems of government. If there is one 
lesson to be learned from the experiences of both 
authors it is that the defense of dictatorship is 
the defense of tyranny. No distinction can be 
drawn between a “good” dictatorship and a 
“bad” dictatorship. Regardless of its particular 
social theory or label, regardless of the division 
of the population it purportedly represents, a 
dictatorship cannot long remain in power with- 
out resorting to extreme suppressive measures 
against opposition movements. The effect of this 
1s to cancel out whatever good it might do for 
the people by reason of its greater authority. 
Maintaining itself in power—indefinitely if pos- 
sible—is the first worry of every dictatorship; 


SS 


DON’T BE A SLAVE TO 


“Dictionary 
quint’! 


Does your present dictionary make you squint through 
midget print for the word you want? Are its defini- 
tions so complicated you mustl ook up more words fo 
get complete meanings? For example, what does it 
mean to you when a dictionary calls an ONION 
“the edible underground coated bulb of a biennial 
herb (Allium cepa) of the family Liliaceae’’? 
Compare that definition with the one below from the 
WINSTON . . . 
On-dOm: Sos conte: tee oie a aaa 
several plants (genus Allium) of the lily family; 
especially, a species (A. cepa) having a strong- 
smelling edible bulb and cultivated as a garden 


vegetable; 2. the bulb of the plant: onion 
skin, a kind of translucent paper. 


See how double-size, clear type for the key-word 

helps you find it at once—how instantly you under- 

stand the full definition. You lose no time tracking 

down ponderous, unfamiliar terms. That is ay so 
e 


many people, 94% of whom already have at least 
one other dictionary, are buying 4 
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|\Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


THE MODERN AUTHORITY 


Includes new words you want... accurate definitions 
you need...SIMPLIFIED for quicker reference, 
easier understanding. 


COLLEGE EDITION, 1280 PAGES... $3.50 
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1540 PAGES... . $5.00 


At all booksellers and stationers 
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The Story of a Nazi Who 
Escaped the Blood-Purge 


by Kurt G. W. Ludecke 


The author, who joined Hitler’s party in 
1922, here tells the amazing inside story of 
the Nazi movement, brilliantly portrays the 
Nazi leaders, living and dead, and gives an 
absorbing picture of Hitler himself—the 
first to come from a man who was close to 
the Fuehrer. It is a unique human document 
of historic value—the frank revelation of a 
man who was active in Nazi affairs, in both 
Europe and America, for a decade. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 790 pages. $3.75 
at all bookstores 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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the needs of the people are secondary. jj, spects 








































































much is a matter of historic record. immed 
Mr. Ludecke was one of the founders of th Willia 
nazi movement in Germany, attaching himself ,) — 
Adolf Hitler, who “seemed another Luther” anj who ® 
to whom Ludecke “had given my soul.” Ludeck ary 
became one of Hitler’s chief foreign represent, and 
tives and contacted important international fig. “fore 
ures, sounding out Mussolini as early as 199) entire 
Hitier sent Ludecke to the United States in 19 anoth 
on a propagandist and fund-raising mission, while 
Ludecke felt that Henry Ford, because of vieys whick 
expressed in Ford’s paper, The Dearborn Inde. of Ve 
pendent, would be the logical man to finance 
Hitler into power. The Flivver King’s vieys His 
synthesized so closely with the nazi philosophy, Geor 
that the author did not anticipate much difficulty sem 
in obtaining his support. Ludecke reasoned tha j ¥™¢ 
Ford, who had started a crusade against the f° 
Jews, might be willing to finance a government [me ‘4 
which put his ideas into practice. But Ford, Wat 





tern 


the 


although revealing a strong interest in the Hitler 
movement, could not be talked into backing w 
that interest with hard cash. 























This is only one of a large number of inter. T 
esting and frequently amazing experiences re. a7 
lated by Mr. Ludecke. When his Ford mission Tre 
failed, he returned to Germany, helped build the req 
party, was sent again to the United States to 
head the nazi propagandist agency here, re- flo 
turned again to his native land after Hitler go" 
came into power, ran into difficulties with associ- far 
ates of Der Fuhrer, was thrown into a concen- stl 
tration camp, escaped and managed to get back Al 
to the United States just in time to avoid the o 
blood purge—a ceremony which he is convinced th 
was intended to include him. - 

There is no word other than startling to de- i 
scribe 1 Knew Hitler. The author does not deny hi 
that he was once part and parcel of the nazi ? 
movement and his story is all the more effective 
because of this frank admission. Revealed here W 
is not merely Hitler in the roles of theorist, poli- a 
tician, and personalist, but the mechanism of § 
government in Germany as well. Those of us I 
who have often hoped that some one high up in d 
the councils of the nazi organization would tell 

{ 


us the cold, sober truth about what that party 
actually stands for, how it works, and the motives 
and personalities of the men behind it can now 
realize that hope. This is a sensational book not 
for the sake of sensationalism, but for what it 
has to say. 










Doorn’s Forgotten Man 


Tue position occupied by Hitler in the field 
of international politics is similar in many re- 
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spects to that held by the Kaiser in the years 
immediately preceding the World War. In 1914 
William II was looked upon by democratic na- 
tions, just as is Der Fuhrer today, as a ruler 
yho would stop at nothing until Germany domi- 
nated the world. William still lives but time 
and the world have passed him by. He is the 
“forgotten man at Doorn,” overlooked almost 
entirely while the spotlight has been thrown on 
another “man of destiny” in Germany. Mean- 
while, William ponders his destiny, a destiny 
which was negatively sealed even as the Treaty 
of Versailles was signed. 


Hisrory has not judged the Kaiser kindly. 
George Sylvester Viereck has attempted to as- 
semble in The Kaiser on Trial all the evidence 
which would establish the truth or falsity of the 
charges, frequently raised against William II, 
that he was not only responsible for the World 
War, but that he committed crimes against in- 
ternational morality, failed to keep faith with 
the German people, and was an incompetent 
monarch. 

The end of the World War was the signal for 
a mighty clamor to “hang the Kaiser.” The 
Treaty of Versailles, in fact, contained a clause 
requiring the Kaiser to be placed on trial. The 
trial never materialized because William II had 
flown to his nest in the Netherlands where the 
government was not disposed to give up the 
famous exile. Mr. Viereck has chosen to con- 
struct that trial as if it had actually occurred. 
All those who were in a position to condemn 
or uphold the Kaiser give testimony. Many of 
those who take part in the imaginary trial are 
now dead. The case is heard by international 
judges before an international jury. The reader 
has the “twelfth and deciding vote” in the de- 
cision of the jury. 

Much evidence is introduced in the “trial” 
which has never before been brought to light, 
almost all of it favoring the Kaiser. The author’s 
sympathies are never in doubt although he has 
been careful not to exclude any charges and evi- 
dence which might have sought to condemn Wil- 
liam. But it is clear that Mr. Viereck, if left 
to cast the “twelfth and deciding vote,” would 
acquit the Kaiser, or at least relieve him of 
much of the stigma of war guilt. Mr. Viereck 
has enjoyed the good faith of William, who has 
referred to the author as the “sole exponent 
of my ideas, with my full confidence in the way 
he thinks best fit for their dissemination.” No 
newspaper or other publication has been per- 
mitted to publish anything about the Kaiser 
except through Mr. Viereck, who is the only 
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Porhtait of a President 
“One of the big books of 


the year and of our time.” 
= Chicago Daily News 


“A monumental biography of the man 
who proved himself the most forceful, 
the most efficient and the most colorful 
figure of the early nineteenth century. 


“Mr. James has given a truly remark- 
able picture of a man who began as a 
local conservative, but grew into a 
national liberal. He has shown the evo- 
lution of an earthy Western man of 
strong temper and passion into a pol- 
ished gentleman who could charm even 
a Massachusetts Quincy. He has re- 
vealed a loving parent, a devoted hus- 
band and an harassed planter who quite 
upsets the usual conceptions of Old 
Hickory.”—WN. Y. Herald Trib. ‘“‘Books” 


“By all odds the best and most absorb- 
ing biography of Old Hickory.” 
—N. Y. Times Book Review. 


“Apart from its fresh portraiture of 
Jackson, the book offers a well-lighted 
view of the background events which 
provided the dress rehearsal for the 
Civil War.”—Time 


“Mr. James’ work should remain un- 
surpassed for years.”—The New Yorker 


Illus. 3rd Large Printing $5.00 
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Announcement 


Wits this issue of Current History, 
Vol. XLVII comes to an end. This 
volume will contain only three issues 
instead of the usual six, and the index 
covering October, November, and 
December. We regret such slight in- 
convenience as this may cause those 
who bind the magazine. In order to 
make it as easy as possible, we have 
arranged to furnish the right-sized 
binders. 


We are bringing Vol. XLVII to an 
end at this time because, beginning 
with the January issue, Current H1s- 
tory will appear in a new format with 
the size of the page increased to 8% 
by 11% inches, and with three 
columns of type on a page instead of 
the two columns as at present. The 
increased page size of the magazine 
makes nine per cent more space 
available for type and display. 


_ Readers will find the same services 
to which they are accustomed, the 
same departments, the same authori- 
tative articles, and the same sequence. 
In addition, a new feature, called 
‘‘Letters-to-the-President’’ will be in- 
troduced. This feature, the purpose 
of which is to present a cross-section 
of public sentiment, will contain 
actual letters received at the White 
House. The magazine will also include 
a photographic section which will not 
be an assortment of miscellaneous 
pictures, but a medium through 
which a number of world events will 
be pictorially explained each month. 
Maps, charts, and graphs will be used 
to illustrate articles wherever feasi- 
ble. The editor will contribute in each 
issue a one-page interpretation of 
some phases of the month’s happen- 
ings. 


M. E. Tracy, Editor 
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newspaperman who ever entered Doorn as ty 
Kaiser’s guest. “In his valiant and strenuoy 
fight for my person,” the Kaiser once wrote ¢ 
‘the author, “he slowly converted many Amey. 
cans from their mistaken attitude toward me q 
the Devil who let loose the war.” 

The Kaiser on Trial, then, is an effort to intr, 
duce to Americans additional evidence which 
may temper their judgment of William II. They 
is nothing in the book to indicate that Mr. Vie. 
eck has betrayed the confidence of the exile jy 
any way and it may reasonably be assumed thy 
much of what he says here represents the Kaiser; 
own version of the origin of the World War, }j 
what the evidence of Mr. Viereck’s imaginay 
trial points to is the truth, then the Kaiser has 
been the most unjustly condemned man since 
Calvary. It is unfortunate, however, that the 
evidence in Mr. Viereck’s book is by no mean; 
conclusive. It is up to the reader to cast the 
“twelfth and deciding vote.” 


Book of the Future 


AN INDICATION as to what the book of the future 
will be like may be observed in You Have Seen 
Their Faces, with Erskine Caldwell doing the 
writing and Margaret Bourke-White the photog. 
raphy. Their book is about twelve inches high 
by nine inches—the approximate magazine size— 
is not too thick, and is printed in large, clear 
type. Its most distinguishing feature, however, 
is the 75 full-page photographs which play an 
equally important part with the text in convey- 
ing the story. 

The story, as anyone familiar with the favorite 
topic of Mr. Caldwell might guess, deals with 
the Southern share-cropper. The idea of work- 
ing as a team probably appealed strongly to both 
Mr. Caldwell and Miss Bourke-White, for You 
Have Seen Their Faces contains some of the best 
work of both writer and photographer. If all 
the talk of the share-cropper’s plight is ever 
translated into action it will be largely because 
of this book. One may be indifferent to the 
sufferings of others when running across stray 
items or articles in the newspapers, but it is im- 
possible not to be deeply moved by what is shown 
here. What Miss Bourke-White’s camera says 
in this book is beyond argument. 


Mr. Calverton’s Anthology 

THE issuance of a new Modern Library volume 
is always an event. In The Making of Society, 
V. F. Calverton has edited an anthology which 
permits the student of social thought to compare 
and contrast present-day thinking with that of 
the past. There is a continuous stream here 
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HAT will the American public swallow? How 

much .printed propaganda, deception, eva- 
sion, journalistic exaggeration will it placidly chew 
—and unblinkingly accept as the TRUTH? When 
will it reject prejudiced news-fodder—and rear up 
with a snort, demanding to know the REAL sub-soil 
out of which grows much of what it reads? Who 
is rolling logs for whom? Whose prop is beneath 
this-or-that propaganda? What party, public 
official, business or labor group, literary clique, ad- 
vertiser, or religious sect is behind such-and-such 


insipid “pap ”’? 
Are You a Contented Cow? 


A few weeks ago at Columbia University was 
founded an Institute to analyze propaganda—be- 


cause (as stated) “‘the country is beset by a con- 
fusion of conflicting propaganda, a babel of voices, 
warnings, charges, counter-charges, assertions and 
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Are We a Nation of Contented Cows? 


contradictions, assailing us continuously through 
press, radio and newsreel.” 

THE AMERICAN Mercury cuts through this 
“babel of voices” with clear, caustic truth-telling. 
Its readers refuse to graze with the contented cows. 
They know that systematic deception has risen to 
the status of an art. They have seen the paid wizard 
of the weasel word climb to the lofty pinnacle of an 
oracle. They’ve “grown up.” And they know that 
BEHIND what appears to be “the last word” (in 
news stories, editorials, categorical opinions, pon- 
derous conclusions) may be half-facts, twisted in- 
ferences, over-zealous partisanship, axe-grinding, 
or deliberate deceit! 

Would you like to judge for yourself whether you 
want to add the solid meat of THE AMERICAN MER- 
CURY to your reading diet? Here is a special oppor- 
tunity to do so—to see why the readers of this 
magazine have increased 103% in the last twelve 
months! 


‘uture 
Seen ERTAIN writers in this country have ALWAYS “‘hewed to ae 
> th the _ let the a — they ee These are the i Wa Laine va Gt 
e writers who are making THE AMERICAN MERcuRY the hard- ™ = 
” " hitting, idol-smashing, bunk-killing force that it is today! AN (ei Cul V 
Og: If you want “‘the facts of life” in all its phases, without the rs 2 
high smirk of hypocrisy or the punch-pulling of those who éell but 
Pa don’t tell ALL—if ‘‘Suburban Smugness’’ is a state of mind ° 
1zZe— that does not appeal to you—let us send you THE AMERICAN Partial Contents for December 
c] Mercury IN ITS HANDY NEW POCKET FORMAT. On ' . 
ear - an ee get six sane for oom 2 (a soc saving) The Social Security Hoax 
ev anda copy of the sensational novel, The Postman Always : 
- Rings Twice. Mail coupon at once! by Ogden L. Mills 
y an Ten Forgotten Men 
vey: Hero or Hack? (Joseph T. Robinson) 
Madame. La Secretary Perkins 
; ne Nation and New Republic 
rite — Our “Liberal” Weeklies 
with A New Dose of British Propaganda 
ork. On Facing the Next War 
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FREE... 


+ Channing Pollock 
Albert Jay Nock 


“The Postman 


H. L. Mencken 
Harold Lord Varney 


A \ ° e 
ver oS \ Always Rings Twice” 
use \ On this special $1.00 offer you will receive, without 
the extra cost, THE Mercury edition of James M. Cain’s 
complete best-seller novel. The famous F. P. A. called 
it—‘‘the most engrossing, unlaydownable book that I 
have any memory of.” 
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THE AMERICAN MERCURY 
570 Lexington Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Attached is a one-dollar bill (or check). 
Please send me THE AMERICAN Mercury for 6 months, beginning with the current issue. Also send me at once—entirely free— 
your edition of the complete novel by James M. Cain, “The Postman Always Rings Twice.” 








FREE Correspondence Course in 


FUNDAMENTAL ECONOMICS 
AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


Write for descriptive booklet 7 


HENRY GEORGE SCHOOL 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Chartered by University of State of N.Y. 
JOHN DEWEY, Honorary President 
211 West 79th Street, New York City 
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America’s first smoker’s catalog-maga-} 
zine, showing world’s finest assortment 
RaP\ Pipes and tobaccos; also articles by 


other eminent authors. Write— 
The PIPE AND TOBACCO GUILD, Ltd. 
Dept. 166 _79 Madison Ave., New York. 
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I: there is no bookstore near you, 
CURRENT HISTORY will be glad to supply you 
with any book of any publisher at the list 
price. Please specify if you wish books to be 
sent as gifts and list the addresses of those to 
whom the books are to be sent. Orders, ac- 
companied by remittance, should be address- 


ed to ; 
CURRENT HISTORY 
Book Dept., 63 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


Let Me Tell You 


About your business, travel, changes, matrimony, 
love affairs, friends, enemies, lucky days and many 
other interesting and important affairs 
of your life as indicated by astrology. 

Send for your special Astral Reading. 
All werk strictly scientific, individual 


and guaranteed satisfactory. FOR 

MANY YEARS PRIVATE ASTRO- 

LOGICAL ADVISER TO ROYALTY 

and the ELITE. Write name, address 

and date of birth plainly. No money 

required, but if you like send 15 cents 

(stamps; no coins) to help defray costs. 

‘Address: PUNDIT TABORE, (Dept. - 
452), Upper Forjett Street, BOMBAY 

VII, BRITISH INDIA, Postage to Cty tom yok wen 
India is 5c. 
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which reflects the philosophy of leading thinker 
as far back as Biblical days. It is continuous jy 
that it is one stream and in that it stems fron 
the same source. But it is not evolutionary, | 
starts as a stream but does not end as a rive 
nor does it run dry. For thought is evolutionary 
only in the sense that we may borrow from wha 
others have thought and said before and rego, 
cile it with or add it to our own. But there hg 
been no steady progression of original though, 
What we think and say now has frequently bee, 
thought and said before, often with greater jp. 
sight and clarity. Mechanically and industrially 
we have come a long way from the days of Plata 
but intellectually, we are still struggling to sy. 
pass or even reach his level. 

This is apparent as we examine some of the 
selections in Mr. Calverton’s excellently edited 
anthology. We read the writings, for example, 
of a Hitler, a Mussolini, a Trotsky, a John 
Dewey, a Harry Elmer Barnes, a Melville §, 
Herskovits and we observe various shades of the 
same colors in the works of others who have had 
an influence on social thought down through his. 
tory. 

Mr. Calverton has not merely assembled a con. 
geries of extracts from works here and there, 
He has gone about his selections with extreme 
care and with a purpose. That purpose, in which 
he has admirably succeeded, is to enable those 
of us who have been confused by the constant 
pounding of a large number of isms to recognize 
each ism for what it really is. If through this 
work one is able to dig a firm foothold of his 
own, then he is still further indebted to the 
author. 


Art for the Millions 
A World History of Art, by Sheldon Cheney, 


coming almost upon the heels of Van Loon’s 
The Arts, brings to an end with unmistakable 
finality any need which may have existed for a 
popular work covering the history of art in all 
its phases. The difference between Mr. Cheney's 
work and that of Mr. van Loon’s is the differ: 
ence between a photograph and a painting. Mr. 
Cheney is the historian; Mr. Van Loon the inter- 
preter. Appropriately, Mr. Cheney uses photo- 
graphs to illustrate his book; Mr. Van Loon his 
own drawings. 

To say that A World History of Art is one of 
the most beautiful books of the current publish- 
ing season is to overlook its chief claim for 
recognition. It has all the qualities of a standard 
work on the subject and is the result of long and 
careful research. Mr. Cheney realizes that peo- 
ple are becoming increasingly “distrustful” of 
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the intellectual approach to a consideration of 
art and want a history of art according to a “dif- 
ferent plan.” This plan Mr. Cheney has at- 
tempted to provide. He has de-emphasized his- 
tory as such and has attempted rather to stress 
the qualities of greatness in the outstanding 
works of art throughout history. It is more im- 
portant, for example, that Michelangelo’s The 
last Judgment represents a masterpiece of ex- 
traordinary vigor and originality—“surpassingly 
moving, plastically alive as a whole and in every 
part” —than the historic fact that it was com- 
pleted in the early years of the sixteenth cen- 
tury at the request of Pope Paul III. 


Books for Christmas 


gift books, Current History’s editors have 

not limited their list to works on current 
happenings or world affairs. They have at- 
tempted to provide a list which would include 
books embracing a wide and varied appeal. 
There are books, for example, on art and archi- 
tecture, on travel and adventure, on biography 
and autobiography—in addition to works on his- 
tory, sociology, and current events. 

The books have been selected, too, with due 
consideration given to every possible gift budget. 
The prices range from $.95 for VY. F. Calverton’s 
anthology, The Making of Society to $12.50 for 
Audubon’s Birds of America, or $15.00 for Pit- 
irm A. Sorokin’s three-volume Social and Cul- 
tural Dynamics. 

The editors do not contend that the following 
list may not have excluded a number of worthy 
works, realizing that out of the many thousands 
of non-fiction books published during the past 
year it is impossible to draw up any list of fifty 
which could arbitrarily be called “best” for 
Christmas gift purposes. 

The order in which the books are listed bears 
no relation to their comparative worth as gifts. 


The books: 


Life and Death of a Spanish Town, by Eliot 
Paul, Random House $2.50. Beautifully-written 
story of Santa Eulalia, a small town on an island 
off the coast of Spain. Mr. Paul describes the 
people, their beliefs, their philosophies—as he 
observed them before and during the present 
civil warfare. 


The Hundred Years, by Philip Guedalla, Dou- 
bleday Doran, $3.00." Using a unique literary 
(Continued on page 124) 


. SELECTING fifty non-fiction Christmas 


H@s the Christmas gift that is © 
welcomed by every professional 
man, business man, student. A whole 
library of knowledge in one volume. 
600,000 entries—122,000 more than 
in any other dictionary. 3,350 pages. 
12,000 terms illustrated. At your 
bookdealer’s; or write for free illuse 
trated booklet to G. &C. Mer- 
riam Co., 853 Broadway, 
Springfield, Mass. 

WEBSTER’S 
EW INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


A New Focal Point 


For the Eyes of 
World Enterprise . . 


Now CARLETON BEAES. . . who knows Latin 
@a< as no other writer—authoritatively and 
extensively paints a magnificent, all-inclusive 
picture of the vast, unconquered wilds—of the 
mountains, rivers and valleys in which lie unknown 
uantities of minerals and ores—of the peoples and 
their history. . . . Here is a veritable gold mine of in- 
formation about this great continent of business op- 
portunity. At all bookstores, $3.50. 


AMERICA 
SOUTH 


By Carleton Beals 


ANTIQUITY IN NortH AMERICA BROUGHT UP TO 
Ooo . .. F. MARTIN BROWN, lecturer in 

American archeology at Colorado College, dis- 

cusses the source of man in America, describes 
the three great ancient civilizations of this country— 
their life and cultures. . . . The first really complete 
story of North American man. Illustrated $3.50. 


AMERICA’S 
YESTERDAY 


By F. Martin Brown 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 





THE tinkle of the telephone is a 
welcome sound in millions of 
homes. This day, the sun will 
shine brighter for some one be- 
cause you called. 

The telephone is important in 


the everyday affairs of life —vital 


ULES, 


in emergencies. But that is not 
the whole of its service. Its value 
grows because it helps to keep 
folks closer — makes this world a 
happier, cheerier place to live in. 
Friendship’s path often follows 
the trail of the telephone wires. 
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Business Recession 


optimistic Government economist 

has come to the conclusion that there 
is something wrong in the New Deal busi- 
ness laboratory. Specifically what is wrong 
no one as yet knows. Thus it is that many 
economists and politicians view the special 
session of Congress as a business clinic in 
process of discovering the cause and cure 
of this new business ailment threatening to 
induce still further depression. 

The facts of the business recession are ob- 
vious on every hand. Factory curtailment 
is widespread, motor-car production lags, 
retail stores report a pronounced continua- 
tion of smaller sales increases over those of 
last year, while basic commodity prices de- 
cline. Add to this the dramatic slumps in 
the New York stock market, and it becomes 
evident that whatever else business is doing, 
it is going down. 

But why? Opinions differ as much as the 
sources from which they come. The presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange re- 
ports the slump in market prices as due in 
part to the restrictive action of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, while the com- 
modity price decline is attributed to the 
weakness of industrial prices. And the 
cause of the motor-car production lag is 
thought to be a direct result of public indif- 
ference to the new 1938 models, and to a 
not yet depleted dealers’ stock of 1937 cars. 
At best, these are some of the reasons 
offered by business men and professional 
economists for the sudden slump. 


(nie by now, even the most 


However, the C.1.0. is not neglected, since 
all business reports ascribe to this organiza- 
tion a good share of the blame. For the 
present, the C.I.0. shares the whipping post 
with the New Deal. Again and again salient 
characteristics of this militant labor group, 
whether real or imaginary, are called to the 
public’s attention. The C.I.0. is charged 
with having seized a tremendous industrial 
power, and with having an active program 
to seize political power. The C.I.O. is 
charged with openly fostering a program 
for seizing industry and running it for its 
own purpose. In sum this latter is the C.1.0. 
atrocity story most favored wherever busi- 
ness men gather. Briefly then, the com- 
plaints of industry are against the various 
Federal taxes, the C.I.0., the increased cost 
of labor and materials, particularly in the 
building industry, and the effect of the Gov- 
ernment’s drastic curtailment of extraor- 
dinary expenditures. 

That these complaints are now being 
openly voiced by leaders in private industry 
creates an amusing paradox. Less than 
three months ago private industry thun- 
dered at the New Deal Administration an 
imperative demand to reduce expenditures 
and balance the budget. With all the rug- 
gedness characteristic of our commercial 
saviours they pilloried the President for his 
spendthrift program. They ridiculed Ad- 
ministration spokesmen for assuming that 
whatever business recovery existed owed its 
life to the pump priming tactics of the 
Government. 
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Reduce Taxes 


And now the situation is in the reverse. 
Some business leaders are again trekking to 
Washington much as they did in 1933. On 
their lips are the same slogans. “Spend 
more.” “Forget the budget.” And to these 
familiar exortations they have added one 
more—“Reduce Federal Taxes.” Of course 
the situation doesn’t make sense. The Gov- 
ernment can’t continue to spend on the one 
hand, and reduce taxes on the other. The 
budget cannot be ignored, if the nation is 
to avoid inflation. Prices cannot be main- 
tained in the face of growing public resent- 
ment against higher living-costs. And to 
complete this crazy-quilt the harassed citi- 
zen has only to superimpose such contra- 
dictions upon the inescapable fact that the 
unemployment problem still remains in- 
solvable. 

Again it is the hour of panaceas. There 
is no lack of schemes to save the situation. 
But the schemes are, for the most part, dis- 
tinguished only by their impracticability. 
Certainly it is a discouraging sight to see 
them paraded before the public, since in 
every case they involve but one common 
principle—the continuing levy of taxes on 
the middle and lower classes for the pecu- 
liar object of supporting a business structure 
badly in need of overhauling. 


again facing the same delicate prob- 

lems they shirked in the heat of mid- 
summer. However, this time they work 
under more favorable auspices. The Su- 
preme Court Bill has been relegated to the 
background, while the voice of business 
speaks in the inner councils with increased 
authority. And it is this last phenomenon 
that is encouraging the legislators to more 
aggressive, though not necessarily more in- 
telligent, activity. For it is a fact that popu- 
larly elected functionaries are the most 
awkward when interpreting into law the 
pressure of a popular constituency. 


ft SPECIAL session the legislators are 


In Special Session 
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Worthy of Oblivion 


To nominate even one of these schemes ag 
being worthy of consideration is impossj. 
ble. However, one does not have to look 
far for the plan most worthy of oblivion, 
For ingenuity and stupidity the plan to ear. 
mark the collections under the Social Secur. 
ity Act for expenditure in the housing field, 
is outstanding. The avowed purpose of this 
scheme is to revive heavy industry, and 
stimulate business in all fields. The method 
to be employed calls for the Treasury to 
deposit promises to pay in place of the ear. 
marked money. Thus, the Security pay. 
ments now held in a growing reserve, or 
used to pay ordinary Government expenses, 
would be directly employed to halt the 
downward spiral of business. The pro- 
ponents of this plan justify it by simply 
pointing out that it will have no effect upon 
the budget since the sums expended will be 
flowing regularly from taxation. 

To understate, it can only be said that 
this is peculiar reasoning, although in the 
best traditions of all panaceas. However, 
workers will be interested to know that, 
while the scheme does restore to them indi- 
rectly their Social Security payments it 
meanwhile piles up an increasing debt in 
the Treasury which, one day, must again be 
paid by them out of pocket. 


Special Interests 

Invariably popular legislators work bet- 
ter in the service of special interests. The 
motivating process is simple. In the service 
of special interests the legislator need have 
no association with those disturbing gen- 
eralizations appearing under the names of 
Social progress, public service, or humani- 
tarian objectives. Compared with such terri- 
fying ingredients the profit motive is sim- 
plicity itself. For example, it is much easier 
to draft a wages-and-hours plan to meet the 
demands of business than to meet the de- 
mands of an impoverished proletariat in 
the Southland. Much simpler to concoct a 
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Glasgow Bulletin 


THEY SEEM TO BE GETTING “NO FORRARDER” IN SPAIN! 
How long this military stalemate will go on in Spain is the problem both sides in the civil war 
there must be asking themselves to-day. 


farm bill pleasing to the farmer than to 
slave over the problem of a farm control 
necessary to the welfare of a whole country. 
And a legislative pipe to revise taxes down- 
ward in answer to the pleas of business, 
than to seek new revenue to meet an unbal- 
anced budget~with the attendant risk of 
antagonizing powerful interests. 

No need now to rehash the Administra- 
tion’s hostility to this naturally friendly 
legislative attitude in the past. What is im- 
portant, however, is the immediate extent 
of the Administration’s capitulation to this 
attitude. In retrospect the relaxation of 
margin requirements in the Stock Ex- 
changes preceding the special session may 
be considered a pointer toward the-future. 
Further evidence that this conciliatory move 
keyed the Administration’s penitent attitude 
toward business is found in the officially 
sanctioned assault upon the undistributed 
profits tax, and the capital gains tax. With- 
in New Deal circles all seem agreed that 
something should be done to relieve busi- 
ness of the most burdensome taxes. 


Revise or Reduce 

Of course there are a few unregenerate 
legislators who suspect that the desire to re- 
vise business taxes will metamorphose into 
a ranting, screaming, intemperate drive to 
reduce taxes. The difficulties experienced 
by the Vinson subcommittee were an excel- 
lent preview of what the future holds in 
store for the Ways and Means Committee. 
The Treasury tax recommendations, sup- 
posedly made to clarify the tangle, proved 
not only voluminous but highly contradic- 
tory. In essence the preliminary hearings 
indicated that there is no such thing as a 
perfect system of taxation, and further im- 
plied that the imposition of taxes is condi- 
tioned by the resistence to taxes. And this 
would seem to be the case. At present busi- 
ness is not only resisting taxation but win- 
ning substantial relief. Unfortunately such 
relief is only possible at the expense of 
some other group. Thus the buck will be 
passed until, like death, it settles squarely 
upon the shoulders of the most numerous 
citizens who must, for the sake of patriot- 
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ism, national solvency, or what have you, 


pay the bill in full. 


Other Concessions 

What other concessions the Administra- 
tion is preparing to make for the sake of 
harmonious recovery are not yet clear. It is 
supposed that the Wages and Hours legisla- 
tion will fall far short of a revolutionary 
rehabilitation of the impoverished people 
of the South. More likely it will produce a 
hybrid national agency with the power to 
recommend, but not to enforce, fair wages 
and hours in industry. The vital work will 
be placed squarely in the hands of regional 
committees, by nature hostile to anything 
deemed detrimental to their own environ- 
ment. As a result little imagination is 
necessary to conceive the logical reforms 
growing out of such regional committees in 


the South. 


New Economy 

Perhaps, the most interesting discussion 
during the special session will revolve 
around Government reorganization and re- 
gional planning. Although covered by 
separate legislation, they are coming to be 
thought about jointly. In terms of the fu- 
ture nothing is more important than the 
T.V.A. Despite adverse criticism, the 
T.V.A. looms more formidably each day as 
a tangible harbinger of a new economy. As 
such, it is not incongruous that a basic re- 
organization of the Government should go 
hand in hand with developments in that 
field. 

Nor is it incongruous to consider farm 
legislation as part of a broader economic 
program. The Government has already 
established in the minds of the most recalci- 
trant farmers the relative character of the 
web binding them and their produce to the 
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industrial economy. Crop loans, and pro- 
cessing taxes have been tangible evidence 
of the necessity for counteracting the abun. 
dance and scarcity not only of nature, but 
of industrial production. Today, little op. 
position faces the Government in its strug. 
gle to equalize cotton production, maintain 
an “ever-normal granary,” and scientif- 
cally direct allied farm production. It re. 
mains only to establish the amount of the 
Government’s authority to compel or per- 
suade farmers to participate. And this mat- 
ter of compulsion is an important consider- 
ation to the farmer. . 


Farmer’s Freedom 


To say that the farmer is jealous of his 
freedom is merely to repeat a trite generali- 
zation, since a farmer’s freedom is a rela- 
tive thing, and hardly capable of soliciting 
the envy of a stock broker. Rather, the 
farmer is jealous of any infringement upon 
his bargaining powers. He prefers a posi- 
tion where he may deal freely and lucra- 
tively even to the detriment of his profes- 
sion as a whole. He plants an excess of 
wheat because he hopes that some other 
farmer’s wheat crop will be a failure. Be- 
cause of his gambling instincts he makes a 
poor cooperator in crop control schemes. 
And in many instances he has demonstrated 
a penchant for breaking pledges that has 
amazed even the case-hardened Government 
administrators. It is this individualism that 
has in a large part repeatedly induced a 
breakdown in crop control planning. In 
view of this it is safe to assume that compul- 
sion will be an ever present point of con- 
troversy in farm legislation for many years 
to come, or until that time when coopera- 
tion for mutual benefit has been accepted 
by the farmer as a profitable enterprise. 


Toward 1940 


tent with the result. They are notori- 
ous for a proclivity to go beyond the 
returns to uncover irritating or pleasing 
facts that might, in some respects, point the 


Pree win observers are never con- 


way to the future. In the aftermath of the 
New York City elections these very observ- 
ers are busily at work salvaging obvious 
trends and unrelated facts. 

However, to most people Fiorello La 
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Guardia’s re-election was a well deserved 
reward to a man who had given the city a 
startling four years of clean government. 
To Tammany it probably indicated the 
necessity for a new alignment, a new strat- 
egy, and the revision of the old cynicism 
that a reform administration can never suc- 
ceed itself. To the punks and the racketeers, 
both petty and grand, it presaged an un- 
comfortable and lean future under the 
watchful eyes of Manhattan’s District At- 
torney Thomas E. Dewey. But to the pollit- 
ical observer it meant more, much, much 
more. 


Political Observations 


First of all it was refreshing to see that 
the citizens if, but given half a chance, 
would break old party alliances for the 
sake of good government. Then, of course, 
it was noteworthy that not only the com- 
munist-supported candidate, but also the 
candidate of the so-called reactionary ele- 
ments, were swept into office by identical 
pluralities, a phenomenon explained by the 
fact that La Guardia carried the blessing of 
both the left and the right. For the first time 
in any American election a truly represent- 
ative popular front rallied to support and 
elect a single choice. In the Republican- 
Fusion-Progressive-American Labor coali- 
tion, diverse elements, in fundamental dis- 
agreement, supported a common cause. 


New Factors for 1940 


As a direct result of this united front two 
factors emerged to overshadow all other 
considerations. The American Labor party 
scored a partisan victory in rolling up a 


482,459 vote, or almost twice as much as _ 
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it polled for President Roosevelt last year 
in its first appearance on the ballot. And 
Fiorello La Guardia gained in prestige to 
such an extent that a post-election confer- 
ence with President Roosevelt caused 
national comment. 

An now for speculations on the future. 
Shrewd observers are agreed that La Guar- 
dia’s record of good municipal government, 
his labor affiliations, and his progressive 
background will receive national consider- 
ation in 1940. He is the answer to the Re- 
publican prayer for an acceptable candi- 
date, and he is also a good nominee for a 
third party Farmer-Labor-Liberal coalition. 


Jewish-ltalian 


Despite the fact that he is of Italian- 
Jewish extraction his prestige in the West 
is high due to his liberalism and to his 
position as Mayor of our largest city. In 
the East, his strength has been proven 
among the industrial workers. As the Re- 
publican candidate he could do what no 
other standard bearer has ever done for 
them—carry a good portion of the workers’ 
vote in the Eastern industrial area. Further- 
more, it can be pointed out to those who 
might be sceptical of La Guardia’s ability 
to swallow politically the queer birds sure 
to roost in the nest of any Republican Party, 
that this same La Guardia endorsed 
Borough President George Harvey for re- 
election despite his record. By this gesture 
La Guardia showed himself anything but a 
political tyro. It can be assumed that by 
1940 he will be ready and willing to blink 
the inevitable blemishes sure to appear both 
in a Farmer-Labor-Liberal coalition and in 
the Republican Party. 


Fascism Advances on All Fronts 


N NOVEMBER 6, Italy joined the 
Berlin-Tokyo gang in their twen- 
tieth century witch-hunt—the cru- 
sade against whatever the fascist brain- 
trusts consider to be communism. The 
members of this three-nation anti-commun- 
ist club could congratulate themselves on 


the daysthat the new neighbor signed up. 
For the career of each would make “the 
American dream” “from rags to riches” or 
“from log cabin to White House”—look 
like a tale of the most dismal frustration. 
Each started out as a “have-not”; and each 
reached aggrandizement on the basis of ex- 
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actly nothing—save colossal bluff. The 
credit, if any, is theirs; for the more power- 
ful democratic nations have stood by 
quietly and watched them. And the prob- 
able reward—a virtual Armageddon—will 
be everybody’s. 

Appropriately enough, the Berlin-Rome- 
Tokyo anti-communist entente was formed 
on the flood-tide of a new series of fascist 
diplomatic triumphs. Most alarming to 
Americans is the spread of the fascist 
sphere of influence to South America. But 
perturbing to all have been the marked ad- 
vance, during October and November, of 
the tentacles of the Fascist International in 
Spain and the Mediterranean, and indi- 
rectly in Great Britain; in Czechoslovakia 
and to a lesser extent in Austria; in Danzig 
and, from the point of view of continental 
strategy, in Belgium; in the Near East and 
in South America; and in the Far East. 


In Spain 

With the capture of Gijon, General 
Franco completed the cleaning up of north- 
eastern Spain. The result of this is that he 
can now divert 75,000 to 100,000 troops 
from the northern battlefront to a concen- 
trated attack upon the loyalist strongholds 
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in’ the south—particularly Madrid. Re. 
portedly, the rebels are now following a 
strategy planned for them by Marshal Ba. 
doglio, of Ethiopian notoriety. The essence 
of the scheme is warfare along a wide front, 
designed to spread out the enemy, combined 
with sharp, concentrated attacks at key 
points. 

Thus the insurgents plan salients on the 
Aragon, Teruel, and Guadalajara sectors. 
As these fronts form a V, troops can be 
shifted by rail from Saragossa in the north- 
east to Guadalajara, near Madrid, in ap- 
proximately one third of the time it would 
take loyalists to meet the concentration by 
moving reinforcements around the V from, 
say, Lerida in the Aragon sector through 
Valencia to Madrid. For the time being, the 
insurgents, with an advantageous strategic 
position, are concentrating upon the cap- 
ture of Lerida, in the hope of advancing 
from there to the Mediterranean and cutting 
off Barcelona from Valencia and Madrid. 

The strategic advantages enjoyed by the 
rebels in this campaign will be enhanced by 
the presence of the fascist air base at Ma- 
jorca. It has been known for some time 
that Majorca had been occupied by the 
fascists. But interesting light upon the situ- 
ation there has been recently shed by a series 
of uncensored despatches sent to The New 
York Times by correspondent George Axel- 
son. Briefly his findings were as follows: 
There are on the island 500 German and 
Italian aviators, including Bruno Mussolini, 
about 100 planes, and five main flying 
fields. Daily and nightly raids are launched 
from here on Port Mahon in Minorca, on 
Catalonia between Barcelona and _ the 
French border, and on Valencia and Tar- 
ragona. On the naval side, there are six 
submarines, four of which were probably 
not Spanish; military garrisons include 
about 15,000 men. Among other things, the 
situation is an illuminating commentary on 
the Italian agreement with Great Britain 
last January to respect the Mediterranean 
status quo. 

This threat, not only to the loyalist-held 
Minorca—only 30 miles away—but also to 
English and French Mediterranean lifelines 
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and loyalist food supplies, was underscored 
by the resurgence of “piracy” for the first 
time since the conclusion of the Nyon 
Agreement. A French freighter, bound for 
Morocco, was sunk by an unmarked air- 
plane; the Marseilles-Algiers air-line tender 
suffered the same fate at Fornells in Minor- 
ca, as did a British food ship sailing for 
Barcelona. As a result, the British Hood, 
the world’s largest warship, replaced a 
cruiser patrol, and the French General Staff 
renewed its urging that Minorca be occu- 
pied jointly by France and Great Britain— 
a suggestion that has already been turned 
down once by the English. 


In London 


Fascist victories on the diplomatic front 
during the month exceeded those in the field 
of battle, as the democratic nations contin- 
ued their retreat. 

The first issue to arise over Spain con- 
cerned the withdrawal of Italian volun- 
teers. The first concession made was to 
refer the matter to the London Non-Inter- 
vention Committee, where the fascists 


could reasonably be certain that little would 


be done about it. The committee soon ran 
on to the rocks of a fundamental difference 
concerning the method of withdrawal. The 
French and Russian plan called for the 
withdrawal of proportionate numbers of 
foreign volunteers from each side. The 
Italian proposal, however, was that an 
equal number should be evacuated from 
the respective forces. This superficially 
equitable proposition contained a serious 
catch: the withdrawal of 20,000 men from 
each side would deprive the loyalists of all 
their best foreign fighting men and tech- 
nical experts, while leaving at least 50,000 
Italians and Germans to help Franco gain 
his ends, 

A compromise was reached whereby 
Italy agreed to postpone the consideration 
of belligerent rights until “token” with- 
drawals had been made and two interna- 
tional committees, appointed by the Lon- 
don committee, made a survey of the ex- 
tent of intervention as a preliminary to 
substantial withdrawals. This agreement 


NEA Service 
NO MARINES 


was spiked on October 22, when Italy de- 
manded unanimous support for this plan 
—which Soviet Russia refused. The fol- 
lowing day Mussolini, after a talk with 
German Ambassador von Ribbentrop, de- 
clared that Italy would make no more con- 
cessions in Spain—apparently one of the 
fruits of the recent Hitler-Mussolini dis- 
cussions in Germany. The other members 
of the London committee were ready to fall 
into line and isolate Russia, when the blun- 
dering von Ribbentrop suddenly decided to 
save the Soviet face; on the 30th he de- 
manded unanimity in the committee, auto- 
matically preventing the isolation of the 
Russian delegate. At a later meeting, on 
November 2, the German demand was 
withdrawn, and M. Maisky, the Soviet rep- 
resentative, agreed to refrain from voting 
on controversial issues, 

The net result of the whole business was 
that serious diplomatic differences were 
left dangling in mid-air—a situation which 
will permit the Germans and Italians to 
entrench themselves further in Spain and 
the Balearics with the assurance that no 
international action will be taken against 
them, at any rate while General Franco’s 
drive for the coast is under way. 
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Il Travaso, Rome 


RUSSIAN EDUCATION 


Master: “‘Now, take an example from Ivan Petrof. He not only broke every window in the 
school but he gagged the headmaster and set fire to the assembly hall’’ 


While Italy was making these inroads 
on loyalist Spain, any fears she might 
have had for the future were being assuaged 
by the soothing voice of Prime Minister 


Neville Chamberlain. On October 14 he 
told Italy that England was willing to let 


bygones be bygones. A week later, he 
stated that he unconditionally accepted 
Italy’s disavowals of any designs on Spain, 
the Balearics, or the Spanish colonies. And 
on November 4 the British Prime Minister 
disclosed his talks with the Spanish rebels 
concerning the appointment of British 
trade agents. Mr. Eden subsequently de- 
nied that this would have anything to do 
with the recognition of the rebels as bellig- 
erents or as a government. But the French, 
who were not consulted about the move, 
may have something to say about it! 

This whole policy of British acquiescence 
in fascist maneuvers in Western Europe, in 


the hope of buying them off at a later date 
when they run short of cash and when 
British rearmament is completed, fits in 
nicely with. Hitler’s plans of sewing up his 
western frontiers to leave himself free in 
the East. During the month under review, 
he chalked up other diplomatic triumphs 
in the same direction. 


In Belgium 


Two Belgian developments materially 
strengthened the dictator’s hand. The first 
was the resignation, on October 25, of Pre- 
mier van Zeeland and his cabinet over 
charges of corruption in connection with 
the National Bank. Mr. van Zeeland is a 
liberal statesman and a trained economist; 
perhaps his outstanding achievement was 
the crushing electoral defeat he inflicted 
upon Leon Degrelle, the leader of the Rex- 
ist Party, last April. His liberal and anti- 
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Nazi influence will now be lost to Belgium. 

The second and more important event 
was the German note to Belgium of Oc- 
tober 13. This guarantees the inviolability 
and territorial integrity of Belgium, unless 
she indulges in military action against the 
Reich. Significantly omitted from the note 
are Belgium’s obligations under the League 
Covenant. In short, Germany intends to 
prevent France from launching an attack 
upon her through Belgian territory in the 
event of the Reich taking action against 
Czechoslovakia. 


In Danzig 


In Danzig, it can be said, the highlight 
of the month was no more than expected. 
It was only a matter of time before the 
“Free City” became another Nazi appen- 
dage. In the 1935 elections the National 
Socialists gained 43 out of 72 seats in Par- 
liament. They have since dissolved the Na- 
tionalist, Social Democratic, and Commu- 
nist Parties; on October 21 they forced the 
Catholic Center Party to dissolve itself, re- 
moving the last shred of effective opposi- 
tion—save for the Poles, who hold two 
seats and may look forward to an early 
disappearance. 

Protests from the League, once the pro- 
tector of Danzig, were conspicuous by 
their absence, and the new League Com- 
missioner, Professor Burckhardt provided 
a striking contrast to his predecessor, Sean 
Lester, who was removed from office as a 
result of his fight for democracy. 

Nor was thére any protest from Poland. 
In the first place she has developed her 
own port at Gdynia and does not depend 
upon Danzig as an outlet. Secondly, Herr 
Hitler has been flirting with the new anti- 
Semitic authoritarian regime in that coun- 
try in the hope of gaining Polish adherence 
to the anti-communist pact; on November 
5 a German-Polish agreement was signed 
protecting the position of minorities on 
each side of the border, as a first step in 
this direction. 

Czechoslovakia, which sticks its long 
neck of land out into Middle Europe, has 
been marked down for some time as a 
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“second Spain.” An uprising of the Sude- 
ten Germans, who live on the fringe of | 
Czechoslovakia near the German border, 
would provide the simplest pretext for 
German intervention on the Spanish model. 
In October mutual suspicion and _resent- 
ment finally broke out into verbal hostili- 
ties. 

The controversy started with the arrest, ; 
on October 11, of two leading members of 
Konrad Henlein’s pro-Nazi Sudeten 
Deutsche Party on charges of immorality. 
On October 16, Czechoslovakian police : 
suppressed a previously forbidden meeting } 
of the party at Teplitz-“Schoenau; some vio- 
lence occurred. Henlein immediately pro- 
tested to the Government against the brutal 
treatment of his colleagues and demanded 
immediate autonomy for the 3,500,000 Ger- 
mans in Czechoslovakia. More serious was 
the instantaneous campaign of vituperation . 
in the German press against Czechoslovakia 
—and against her protection from Russia, 
with whom the Czechs have a mutual as- 
sistance pact. The Czech Government’s 
answer was a firm one, based upon an in- 
vestigation that showed the  Teplitz- 
Schoenau to have been framed by the 
Sudeten Deutsche Party and backed by 
Berlin. A protest—although an unavailing 
one—was sent to Germany, elections due 
on November 14 were postponed, and all 
political meetings were banned for two 
weeks. 

After the expense of the Spanish experi- 
ment, which was opposed by the Reichs- 
wehr, it is not probable that Germany is 
ready to turn Czechoslovakia into a “sec- 
ond Spain,” despite its strategic importance 
in the Drang nach Osten. It is more likely 
that the German press outburst was in the 
nature of a trial balloon, to see what out- 
side support Czechoslovakia might com- 
mand in an emergency and to warn leaders 
in Austria, Hungary, Roumania, and Yugo- 
slavia, as well as Czechoslovakia, against 
the formation of an anti-fascist Danubian 
bloc. Czechoslovakia, for her part, is wisely 
not counting upon outside help and is pre- 
paring to look after herself as best she may. 

Two footnotes of significance may be 
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NOSTALGIA 


“I errested him for shouting ‘Down with the Czar’ ” 


**I see no harm in that. 


The Czar isin heaven. ... 
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“Just so! This man was trying to call him down to earth again.”’ 


added to these events. Austrians have been 
alarmed by the recent audacity of the ille- 
gal Nazi organization, and Chancellor von 
Schuschnigg has forbidden recruiting for 
the Fatherland Front, ostensibly to pre- 
vent an influx of Nazis. Meanwhile, some 
reports are current that the Chancellor is 
ready to quit, what seems to be, the hopeless 
task of trying to preserve Austrian inde- 
pendence. In Hungary, the Arrow Cross, 
Sickle Cross, and Anti-Semitic parties were 
significantly amalgamated into one fascist 
organization. 


In North Africa and South America 


Arab unrest in North Africa may be 
attributed substantially to discontent under 
the yoke of Europe—whether fascist or 
anti-fascist (see North Africa’s Turmoil). 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt that Italian 
agitation has taken advantage of this dis- 
content in order to embarass Great Britain 
and France—a policy which, though likely 


to prove a boomerang, has had effective 
short-term results. 

Palestinian Arabs continue to worry the 
British; Italian propaganda has been rife 
among them and has spurred if not created 
the new series of outrages which com- 
menced on October 14. The Week (Lon- 
don) reports that Ibn Sa’ud in Arabia looks 
to concrete Italian help rather than British 
promises in his quest for Arab indepen- 
dence. Further west, the doubling of the 
Italian garrison in Libya to a figure of 50,- 
000 was regarded as a threat to the French 
protectorate of Tunis, which includes 90, 
000 Italians. Finally, the French suspected 
an Italian hand in the Moroccan uprisings 
which caused them to reinforce their mili- 
tary and air forces and to appoint State 
Minister Albert Sarraut, their toughest colo- 
nial administrator, as virtual dictator of 
the North African colonies. 

Washington’s first reaction to the al 
nouncement of the  three-power antl 
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communist pact was concern for South 
America, where the communist bogy has 
been raised to justify several martial dic- 
tatorships. In the event of hostilities break- 
ing out on the pretext of suppressing com- 
munism, Officials are worried at the pros- 
pect not only of other American states in- 
tervening, but of fascist or anti-fascist Eu- 
ropean nations sending arms or even “vol- 
unteers” to aid their favorite party to the 
dispute. Dictatorships are prevalent on the 
South American continent; German, Ital- 
ian, and Japanese peoples and _ political 
doctrines have filtered in (see Dictators for 
Neighbors and South American Grab-Bag, 
Current History October and November) ; 
the South American nations are preponder- 
antly in favor of the Spanish rebels; and 
elsewhere in this issue (see Are the Ameri- 
cas Safe?) are remarkable disclosures of 
fascist military and armament activities in 
this hemisphere. 


And in the Far East 


While Japan tightened her stranglehold 
on Northern China and finally succeeded in 
driving the Chinese from Shanghai, the 
Brussels conference of the powers who had 
signed the Nine-Power treaty guaranteeing 
the territorial integrity of China, met to 
consider the situation. 

The first set-back encountered by the con- 
ference was Japan’s refusal to attend; this 
eliminated the one nation with the power 
immediately in its hands to do anything to 
ameliorate the situation. Germany followed 
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the Japanese example. Then the conference 
discovered that its members distrusted each 
other and could agree on no definite course. 
This may have been due to the fact that 
none of them wanted to do anything about 
it and called the conference in the hope that, 
after Mr. Roosevelt’s speech of October 5, 
the United States might be willing to play 
the role of the hero who would snatch the 
European chestnuts from the belching 
flames of the Oriental fire. Thus, Mr. Nor- 
man H. Davis was thrust into the part of 
first speaker; attempts were made to per- 
suade him also to take the lead in drawing 
up the agenda. Unfortunately for the con- 
ference, it had failed to note that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s second talk of October 12 some- 
what modified the fiery words of its prede- 
cessor, that the President had to meet a 
special session of Congress at which several 
embattled isolationists were bound to have 
their say, and that various straws floating in 
the wind indicated that American public 
opinion, to which the Administration is 
ultimately responsble, retained its isola- 
tionist tendencies. All this left the confer- 
ence with but one form of ammunition to 
use against Japan—words; and the assem- 
bled powers found difficulty in agreeing on 
which ones to use. 

The final ironic touch was left for Herr 
Hitler, who seized the opportunity to cast 
himself in the heroic role of the dove of 
peace and was reported willing to act as 
mediator in the conflict. Strange to relate, 
Japan was ready to accept his mediation! 


SEE. 
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The sacrifices required for labor peace 


are less than the costs of future strife 


By THE EDITORS 


HE central fact in the present strug- 
[Nee for peace in the American labor 
movement is a vast shift in power 
This 


change has been slow but unmistakable, and 


from one class of labor to another. 


it can be attributed to political trends and 
mass production technique. Resisting this 
change, with the bitter tenacity of all de- 
clining classes, is the American Federation 
of Labor, which stands for the status quo, 
the aristocracy of labor, the skilled worker, 
and the exclusive craft union. Representing 
the change is the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, symbolizing “industrial de- 
mocracy,” the unskilled workers on the as- 
sembly belt, and organized to cope with 
mass production and centralized financial 
power. 

There are, too, a host of secondary issues 
—the rivalry of competing labor leaders, 
jurisdictional claims, the issuance of A.F. 
of L. charters to industrial unions, political 
action, to name a few—but these all stem 
from this one fundamental conflict. And the 
problem now facing the two labor organiza- 
tions is whether the one is willing to forget 
the past and the other to discount its future 
sufficiently to mend a split that may have 
disastrous consequences. 

The first price of failure is the obvious 
one. In bargaining for the income from in- 
dustry, the strategic position of employers 
would be all the more secure for the fact 
that labor had divided itself. For an anti- 
union employer there are all the infinite 
possibilities of playing of one labor group 
against another and of. seeing one nullify 


the other’s strikes; the A.F. of L. and the 


CIO have called each other strikebreakers 
often enough to prove the validity of this 
point. For an employer favorable to the 
principle of collective bargaining the posi- 
tion is one of difficulty; he can have less 
faith in his contracts, and if he signs with 
one group he may incur the hostility of the 
other. 

Pro-labor governmental action is simi- 
larly jeopardized. The operation of the 
Wagner Act is cluttered up by inter-union 
disputes. The National Labor Relations 
Board, an instrument devised to help labor 
achieve its legitimate ends, cannot function 
successfully if the CIO and the A.F. of L., 
on each side of the fence, are simultaneously 
throwing at it brickbats which are a gra- 
tuitous addition to those already thrown by 
antagonistic employers. The same consid- 
erations apply to the functioning of the “lit- 
tle Wagner acts” now in force in certain 
States. 

Finally, when it comes to the exertion of 
labor pressure in the interests of further 
labor legislation, two jealous groups, 
jockeying for power, are obviously less 
effective than a single, united movement. 

This vitiation of labor power is the price 
of the current controversy between the 
American Federation of Labor and _ the 
Committee for Industrial Organization. 

The present peace negotiations follow 
three years of overt hostility between the 
craft unionists and the proponeats of the in- 
dustrial form of organization. The specific 
issue in the A.F. of L. was the granting of 
charters to industrial unions in the mass 
production industries. At the San Francisco 
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convention of 1934 the industrial unionists 
felt that they had won this point and that 
the Federation would proceed with an ac- 


tive organization campaign. One year later, 
they felt that they had been betrayed in 
their trust; the result was the formation of 
the Committee for Industrial Organization 
in November 1935. The new organization 
was led by John L. Lewis and included 


eight unions* and approximately a million 


workers. 

Two months later this new force in Amer- 
ican labor was ordered to disband by the 
executive committee of the A.F. of L. The 
CIO refused—which was a surprise to no 
one. The Federation’s answer came in Sep- 
tember 1936—the suspension of the unions 
comprising the CIO. 

Since then, the CIO, aggressively follow- 
ing the industrial-union formula, has grown 
astoundingly. There are now affiliated with 
it 32 unions, and it claims 3,780,000 mem- 
bers. It now meets the A.F. of L. on a basis 
of parity. At the same time the relations 
between the two organizations have been a 
continuous dog-fight. At the best the rela- 
tionship has been one of mutual recrimina- 
tion; at the worst it has culminated in the 
ridiculous spectacle of the CIO picketing 
concerns organized by the A.F. of L. or 
vice-versa. 

Moves to end this grotesque but very real 
situation had an inauspicious beginning this 


Fall. The A.F. of L. requested a joint com- 


*United Mine Workers, Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, International Ladies Garment Workers, Inter- 
national Typographical Union, Oil Field. Gas. Well, and 
Refinery Workers, United Textile Workers, United 
Hatters, Cap, Millinery Workers, and International 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers. 


Unions joining CIO since its inception, in order of 
affiliation: Federation of Flat Glass Workers, United 
Automobile Workers, United Rubber Workers, Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers 
(S.W.O.C.), United Electrical and Radio Workers Ma- 
rine and Ship- building Workers, United Shoe Workers, 
American Communications Association, Aluminum 
Workers of America, Transport Workers, Architects, 
Engineers, Chemists, Technicians, National Leather 
Workers, United Retail Employees, International Fur 
Workers, Office and Professional Workers, American 
Newspaper Guild, United Federal Workers, National 
Die Casting League, State, County, and Municipal 
Workers, Agricultural, Canning, and Packing Workers, 
National Maritime Union, Woodworkers Federation, 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Association, and Inter- 
national Longshoremen and Warehousemen. 


2s United Feature Syndicate 
THEY CAN’T FIRE HIM! 


mittee meeting to consider peace terms. 
The CIO refused, unless the suspension was 
lifted—a condition which, in turn, the Fed- 
eration rejected. At the A.F. of L. conven- 
tion in early October, President William 
Green blasted the CIO, and the convention 
authorized the executive committee to re- 
voke the charters of any or all the unions 
affiliated with the Lewis outfit. In the light 
of this declaration of war, it was only 
natural to expect that the CIO conference, 
one week later, would see the establishment 
of that body as a full-fledged independent 
labor organization. It was, therefore, a sur- 
prise when the industrial unionists initiated 
peace measures. 


Peace Negotiations 


The first approach, made on October 12, 
was the CIO suggestion that two committees 
of 100 members of each organization 
should meet to explore the possibilities of 
peace. The motive explaining the size of 
these suggested committees was this: The 
destinies of the Federation are guided by a 
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tight autocracy, comprising President Wil- 
liam Green, William Hutchison of the car- 
penters’ union, and “Dr.” John P. Frey of 
the metal trades. The CIO felt that a larger 
body would include individuals more will- 
ing to compromise than a triumvirate fight- 
ing for its existence. For the same reason, 
the suggestion was rejected by the A.F. of L. 
On October 14, however, the senior body 
did agree to increase the size of its sug- 
gested committee of three. The next day, 
the CIO offered a compromise—committees 
of ten. In 24 hours’ time, the A.F. of L. ac- 
cepted this proposal, and October 25 was 
set as the date of the first peace negotiations. 

The first meetings ended in a deadlock, 
and further discussions were postponed 
until November 4, the prospects for success 
appearing dismal. The second period of 
negotiations was slightly more successful, 
reaching the stage of actually discussing 
specific jurisdictional quarrels. However, 
another intermission was declared until 
November 18. The fate of labor was still in 
the balance, and few of the basic issues had 
been settled. 


Specific Issues 


The fundamental conflict has been dis- 
cussed before. The two committees of ten 
have to wrangle with its specific offshoots. 

There is, first of all, the craft versus in- 
dustrial union issue, which Mr. Lewis 
claims is basic. The A.F. of L. says that it 
is willing to receive back the suspended 
unions. The latter, however, will not return 
to the fold unless they are assured that the 
San Francisco act will not be pulled on 
them again, that an aggressive organizing 
campaign will be followed, and that indus- 
trial unions in mass-production industries 
will not be subject to “raids” by craft 
rivals. 


If we accept the reasonable proposition 
that a labor organization exists to organize 
labor as effectively as possible, then the 
A.F. of L. will have to admit that the CIO, 
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by its remarkable success in a relatively 
short period has proved its point that jp. 
dustrial unions are the most satisfactory 
form of organization for the large, inte. 
grated industries. Proceeding ‘from the 
same assumption, it must also be admitted 
that the aggressive leadership: and organi. 
ing technique of the CIO have been more 
effective in the field of industrial unioniza. 
tion than the older body ever has been—or 
will be. It is clear that the C1O—under that 
or any other name—will have to be pri. 
marily responsible for the organization of 
industrial unions. 

This leads into the question, defined by 
President Green, of “democratic procedure, 
majority rule against a minority.” Mr. 
Green was right when he cited this as a 
vital issue; but it does not work out alto- 
gether in his favor. If a newly constituted 
labor federation, embracing both the AF. 
of L. and the CIO, is to be democratic, it 
follows inevitably that the industrial union- 
ists must eventually if not immediately 
swamp the craft organizations. Today, the 
vote of the original suspended industrial 
unions, who have doubled their member- 
ship, combined with the vote of those who 
favored industrial unionism at the recent 
A.F. of L. convention, would still leave the 
craft unionists with a slight majority. But 
if the whole CIO membership of some 
3;700,000 were thrown into the balance, the 
story would be entirely different. It would 
also spell the end of the Green-Hutcheson- 
Frey-Woll rule. 

This issue really overshadows the much- 
debated question of whether or not the CIO 
would preserve its identity in any peace 
plan. It is once again the fundamental 
problem of the passage of power from one 
group to another. It is inescapable, and it 
is a hard fact for the craft union regime to 
contemplate. But it should not be insoluble. 

There are two possible approaches. The 
first would call for some transitional and 
elastic voting arrangement which would 
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The Unions Seek Unity 


break the full shock of industrial union- 
jsm’s weighty impact. But more important 
is the extension of rank-and-file control 
within both the CIO and the A.F. of L. The 
mere fact that, during the peace confer- 
ences, rank-and-file pressure has been ex- 
erted in favor of unity, suggests that con- 
siderations of personal power have helped 
keep the two organizations apart. 

Thirdly, there is the question of political 
action. The A.F. of L. prefers the method 
of rewarding friends and punishing enemies 
among Democrats and Republicans alike. 
It places its main faith in the efficacy of its 
powerful Washington lobby, and eschews 
independent political action. But the CIO 
has preferred to pick its own friends and 
bank on them. Thus it has sought partisans 
in the White House and in Congress. Be- 
yond this, it has shown a lively interest in 
independent organization, as such organi- 
zations as the Non-Partisan League, the 
American Labor Party, as well as the CIO 
candidates who have run for municipal 
offices, show. And there are, of course, dif- 
ferences within the CIO, as, for instance, in 
the case of the more conservative leaders, 
such as Sidney Hillman, who feel that Mr. 
Lewis’ habit of letting off occasional thun- 
derbolts against the President is both indis- 
creet and unwise. 

But all parties share an immediate and 
common legislative program—the extension 
of !abor laws, shorter hours and better pay, 
amendments to the Social Security Act, the 
continuance of the WPA and public-works 
programs, the improvement of the Wagner- 
Steagall Housing Act. Beyond this, the dif- 


ferences are those of degree not kind. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


Finally, there are the still more specific 
issues of jurisdictional rights in various in- 
dustries. These are tender spots, but they 
allow for considerable compromise, and the 
success or failure of the peace negotiations 
may depend upon them. 


United Feature Syndicate 


SUCCESS GOES TO HIS FEET 


Electricity: Local radio unions, formed 
during NRA times, were consistently re- 
fused national charters by the A.F. of L. 
They were subsequently ordered to join the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, but no basis of amalgamation 
could be worked out. They finally set up 
their own national union, becoming affili- 
ated with the CIO in November 1936 as the 
United Electrical and Radio Engineers. 
The A.F. of L. now claims jurisdiction over 
them, and this is possibly the toughest juris- 
dictional problem facing the negotiating 
committees. 

Woodwork: William Hutcheson, presi- 
dent of the A.F. of L. United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters, is a bitter personal antago- 
nist of John L. Lewis. This factor makes the 
present disruptive dispute between his union 
and the CIO Wood Workers Federation, 
now raging in the Pacific Northwest, an- 
other extremely difficult jurisdictional dis- 
pute. 

Clothing: A general settlement between 
the A.F. of L. and the CIO is the chief ob- 






















stacle to the return of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union to the 
former. However, the CIO Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America competes in 
the men’s clothing field with the A.F. of L. 
United Garment Workers of America, from 
which it seceded in 1914. Difficulties are 
anticipated in effecting a settlement here. 
In the textile field, some craft unions, char- 
tered by the A.F. of L., are not held likely 
to dispute the claims of the Textile Workers 
Organizing Committee. 

Transport: The A.F. of L. Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees is a direct rival of the CIO 
Transport Workers Union, which has en- 
joyed remarkable success in New York City. 
On the maritime front, however, the A.F. of 
L. will probably be willing to hand over 
the remains of its International Seamen’s 
Union to the successful CIO rival, the 
National Maritime Union. 

Government: The new CIO unions for 
Federal, State, and county employees con- 
flict directly with longer established A.F. 
of L. units—another conflict that will have 
to be ironed out. 

Steel, Coal, Automobiles, Rubber, Oil 
and Refinery: In all these industries, there 
are A.F. of L.-chartered craft unions of 


1. How many states went Republican in the 
presidential election of 1932? 

2. What country suffered the highest percentage 
loss of men under arms in the World War? 

3. The great Boulder Dam is located in what 
river? 

4. What President appointed William Howard 
Taft to the Supreme Court? 

5. What is the oldest living republic in the 
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. What cities are known by the following 

sobriquets or by-names? The Windy City, 

City of the Angels, The City of Brotherly 

Love,:The Smoky City, and the Golden 
Gate City. . 

7. Are the following statements true or false? 

The Titanic was torpedoed during the 

World War. The Lusitania sank after 

striking an iceberg on May 7, 1915. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(The answers to these questions will be found on page 52) 
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skilled workers. But the claims of the CI0 
are so immeasurably superior that, in the 
interests of effective organization, the AF. 
of L. is expected to yield up its jurisdic. 
tional claims in these fields. 


Factors for Peace 


The foregoing comprise formidable but 
not insuperable obstacles to labor peace. 
The price of continued conflict is high. The 
conditions of peace are that the A.F. of L. 
will philosophically face some unpleasant 
facts, even though they point to the loss of 
its leadership, and that the CIO high com. 
mand will compromise in its haste to im- 
pose its power upon the labor movement. 
Neither of these sacrifices is too great in 
the light of the objective. 

Finally, agreement or disagreement be- 
tween the two bodies will satisfy or thwart 
three powerful forces. The rank-and-file of 
the labor movement desire peace. The cur- 
rent business relapse demands it; for labor 
cannot afford internecine strife in the face 
of falling wages and employment. And it 
cannot be doubted that the Administration 
has been exerting pressure to bring about 
agreement. For the labor legislation it has 
sponsored cannot stand attacks from labor 
as well as from employers. 







8. What presidents have died from natural 
causes while serving in office? 
9. Whom did William Green succeed as 

president of the A. F. L.? 

10. Who were the Democratic candidates for the 
presidency and vice-presidency in 1932? 

11. Will sound travel faster in the medium of 
air than it will in the medium of glass? 

12. What is meant by the term, ‘‘The Pillars of 
Hercules?” 

13. What is the lowest land in the world? 

14. What is a Pyrrhic victory? 

15. What range of mountains’ separates Spain 
from France? ? 

16. Who was the first president to live in the 
White House? 

17. How often does the English Parliament 
meet? 

18. Which of these are the highest:—Pikes 

Peak, Mt. Whitney, or Mt. Everest. 













ARE THE AMERICAS SAFE? 


Activities of the Fascist Bloc in .South America 


throw a new light on our supposed invulnerability 


By GENARO ARBAIZA 


«PET no one imagine,” said President 
L, Roosevelt alluding in his Chicago 
speech a few weeks ago to the pres- 
ent state of international terror and the 
threat of a world war, “that this western 
hemisphere will not be attacked.” 

Take a look at a map of the hemisphere. 
The naval strength of the United States 
certainly does not invite attack upon the 
northern half, except perhaps upon its 
Achillean heel—the Panama Canal. It is 
the southern half—South America—that is 
the more vulnerable of the two, and the 
more inviting. Did President Roosevelt have 
South America in mind when he uttered 
that warning? 

Whether he did or not, it is a fact that 
the great powers that are doing all the in- 
ternational bullying today, are maneuver- 
ing into position in that continent, not only 
as the greatest potential market of the 
century, but as a possible scene of warfare. 
The parvenu imperialist nations—ltaly, 
Germany, Japan—are jockeying for ad- 
vantage in South America, evidently in 
anticipation of the impending duel, and 
the United States, with vital economic in- 
terest there, is facing the challenge. 

At first sight South America seems far 
removed from European wrangling. But 
when you realize that most of the western 
nations of Europe could not wage a long 
war without the help of South-American 
supplies and that the South-American mar- 
ket is one of the largest aims in a struggle 
for economic world supremacy, that part 
of the western hemisphere appears danger- 


ously nearer to European events. America, 
north and south, fed Europe and the Euro- 
pean armies right through the World War 
and supplied them with munitions. South- 
American raw materials and foodstuffs— 
especially Chilean nitrates and Argentine 
grains and meats—were perhaps as much 
of a factor in the Allies’ victory as the 
help they received from the United States. 

While no naval action took place in 
American territorial waters during that 
war, two significant sea battles were fought 
in South-American waters, not far from the 
markets where German enterprise had been 
displacing British commerce. Cradock’s 
English squadron, ordered to the Chilean 
coast to attack German trade and protect 
the shipping of Chilean nitrates, was de- 
stroyed by Von Spee’s German Pacific 
squadron off Coronel in November, 1914. 
England then rushed Sturdee to the lower 
latitudes of the Atlantic with the most 
powerful fleet ever sent there, and the Brit- 
ish met and sunk Von Spee near the Falk- 
land Islands, right off the tip of South 
America, the following December. 

Up to the present time South America’s 
exportable wealth has been under Anglo- 
American control. Great Britain and the 
United States are the largest investors 
there, their aggregate interest probably ex- 
ceeding ten billion dollars or more than 
two thirds of the total foreign investments. 
They control the greater part of the ma- 
chinery by which South America carries on 
her economic exchange with the rest of the 
world, and their combined sea power 
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guards their immense stake in the continent. 
To be sure, they have been and are rivals 
in the market, but German, Italian and 
Japanese aggressive expansion has given 
them a common task—to preserve the pres- 
ent economic status quo in the territory. 


The Chance of War 


Germany, Italy and Japan seem de- 
termined to break this dual control. How- 
ever, the Anglo-American position is so 
strong that they have only one chance to 
break it, and that chance is war. In a war 
against Britain, and provided the challen- 
gers would break through Gibraltar or pre- 
vent a blockade, Italy and Germany would 
seek two objectives as far as South America 
is concerned: first, to cut off British com- 
munications with that continent across the 
southern Atlantic, which constitute one of 
Britain’s vital food lines, if not the most 
vital of them; and second, to get food and 
other supplies for themselves. With Rus- 
sia and most of the other great grain-pro- 
ducing countries closed to them—for there 
is hardly a doubt about the attitude of the 
United States, Canada and Australia in 
such a war,—lItaly and Germany, even sup- 
posing they are able to get access to the 
Danubian grain fields, which may be 
devastated in a conflict after all, would 
have to turn to South America for food 
supplies in a long war. This is how a war 
for naval supremacy in the Mediterranean 
may eventually spread to the shores of 
South America, and also how it may bring 
the United States into the fight, for a Brit- 
ish defeat in the Mediterranean would by 
no means be the end of British sea power, 
and in trying to get access to the South- 
American sources of supply any European 
power or combination of powers fighting 
England would only extend the war to 
this hemisphere. 

What are Italy, Germany and Japan 
doing to supplant Great Britain and the 
United States in the South-American mar- 
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ket, and to strengthen their own position 
for the event of war? Concretely, they are 
disputing inch by inch and with renewed 
vigor Anglo-American influence in trade, 
Italy and Germany are carrying on the 
most active propaganda that has been wit. 
nessed in South America since the Allies’ 
campaign during the initial stages of the 
World War. They are also helping to or. 
ganize apish fascist and nazi organizations 
in some of the southern republics. Lastly, 
they are gaining influence in South Ameri- 
can military, naval and air establishments 
as suppliers of arms, and in one instance 
at least they have succeeded in securing a 
strategic foothold in the military establish. 
ment of one of those countries. 

Although Italy is far less formidable 
than Germany or even Japan as a trade 
competitor, she is the most presuming and 
daring of the three powers in their South- 
American drive, for she relies for support 
on the population of Italian extraction 
which is much larger than that of all the 
colonies of the Italian empire put together. 
Since the middle of the nineteenth century 
between five and six million Italians have 
crossed the sea to set up their tents in 
South America, and now the Italian strain 
is found probably in fifteen million or 
more. Fascist Italy has lined up a great 
number of them, particularly among the 
most influential, into a fighting force. 


Fascist Propaganda 


In the South-American commercial 
battlefield, Germany, Italy and Japan have 
waged a guerrilla war against their stronger 
rivals in almost every line, particularly 
since the British trade recession at the be- 
ginning of the Twenties and the American 
recession toward the end of the same 
decade. But they have won their most im- 
portant gains since the crash. In 1929 the 
exports of the United States, Great Britain, 
Germany, Italy and Japan to Latin America 
amounted to nearly 65 per cent of the total 
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Latin-American imports. The Anglo-Amer- 
ican share in that percentage was about 
83 per cent, while the German, Italian and 
Japanese share did not exceed 17 per cent. 
In 1936, the Anglo-American share had 
gone down to 72 per cent while the Ger- 
man, Italian and Japanese share had 
climbed to 28 per cent. Centralization of 
foreign trade under government guidance, 
diplomatic action, cheaper prices, dili- 
gence in seeking and securing business, the 
German barter strategy and propaganda 
among their settled nationals were factors 
in the increase. It was in a counter move 
to stop the expansion of German trade in 
Brazil, that the United States granted that 
country a $60,000,000 gold credit last July. 

Propaganda is being carried on through 
the press and in books, lectures, interviews 
and dispatches from Rome, Berlin and 
Tokio. Fascist news, feature articles ex- 


plaining the theory and philosophy of the 
totalitarian state, fascist illustrations and 
pictures of Mussolini and Hitler are flood- 


ing most of the South-American dailies. 
Fascist literature appeals to the “Latin” 
pride. Rome, with Mussolini, is at the head 
of a new civilization, a renaissance of the 
old and glorious Latin civilization that led 
the world before, and is to lead the world 
again. All the “Latin” peoples are to be 
organized into a great “cultural” league, 
according to Signor Nicola Pende, of the 
University of Rome, who publishes an ap- 
peal in the South-American press. He says 
that the league has already been joined by 
“half a million intellectuals through South 
America,” and at the present time Italian 
agents are making preparations for a 
“reat international Latin cultural con- 
gress” which is to meet at Buenos Aires 
and which, “will place Rome,” Signor 
Pende tells us, “by the unanimous vote of 
the Latin nations at the head of the Latin 
cultural world.” Latin America is, of 
course, a province of the Latin world. This 
appeal appears in the pro-fascist El Comer- 
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DURING THE CONFERENCE: President 

Roosevelt is admired, but South America re- 

fused to “padlock the pampas” to prevent 
war. 


cio, the wealthiest paper of Lima, under 
the title “For the Cultural Empire of Fas- 
cist Italy.” 

With the help of the Catholic Church, 
Italian paid propaganda has completely 
bamboozled a large part of South Amer- 
ican public opinion into a hostile attitude 
toward republican Spain, and a favorable 
attitude toward aggressive Italian policy in 
world affairs. 


Money, Reds, and Armaments 


Fascist and Nazi groups and political 
parties have been formed in Brazil, Chile, 
Argentina and other countries, in most 
cases with the aid of Italian and German 
agents. Representative Meza in Santiago 
charged not long ago that German concerns 
are supporting the Chilean Nazi party 


financially, and the Agao Integralista 
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Brasileira that claims a million fascists in 
Brazil is said to have had the backing of the 
famous Count Matarazzo, an Italian banker, 
and Egon Renner, Von Hartt and Hasen- 
clever, German industrialists. 

Red-hunting is now a favorite sport 
among tropical dictators, who invariably 
call their political enemies “communists.” 
President Vargas of Brazil set out the other 
day to crush a “communist” revolt in the 
making, and found at Porto Alegre, as the 
first evidence of the conspiracy, a cargo of 
more than $1,000,000 worth of arms and 
ammunition sent from Germany to Flores 
da Cunha, Governor of the Rio Grande do 
Sul and a formidable political enemy of 
Vargas. The arrangement was made 
through Etzberger Brothers, a German con- 
cern. As no shipment of any kind, much 
less of munitions, can leave Germany with- 
out the supervision and approval of Nazi 
authorities, either Hitler has been helping 
the “communist” conspiracy or he has been 
taking a hand in overthrowing the dictator 
that had just signed a pact with the United 
States undertaking to stop the expansion of 
German trade in Brazil. 

But the fascist powers’ drive has not 
stopped at trade gains, press propaganda 
and the organization of mimetic fascism. 
It has gone further than that. 

They are promoting the present arma- 
ment boom among the South American re- 
publics, and they have been supplying arms 
to most of them. They are today making 
a determined effort to furnish them with 
warships at advantageous sale terms. 

Mitsubishi, the Japanese naval construc- 
tors, have been particularly insistent in 
doing business with Brazil and Chile. Not 
long ago there was a report circulating in 
Brazil that Japan had offered the Brazilian 
Government 200,000,000 yen worth of war- 
ships to be paid for half in coffee and half 
in cash over a ten-year period. More re- 
cently the Japanese submitted to the Bra- 
zilian Federal Trade Council a $100,- 
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000,000 plan for the reorganization of the 
Brazilian merchant marine. Incidentally, 
the Japanese, who are very fond of fishing 
have been trying to secure fishing rights in 
the Galapagos, off the coast of Ecuador, a 
group of islands ideally located for any 
one who would wish to spoil the work of 
Goethals. Japan at the present time is bid. 
ding for the construction of two modem 
cruisers for Chile. 

Germany is selling munitions to almost 
every country in South America. In many 
instances the Krupp and Rhine Metall Bor. 
sig wares are being exchanged for South 
American foodstuffs and raw materials, 
and it has been reported that Venezuela is 
negotiating with Germany for the construc. 
tion of two destroyers. Some time ago the 
Nazi Government awarded three scholar. 
ships for military training to officers of the 
Ecuadorean army, and the commercial 
agreement concluded last May between 
Germany and Colombia opens to Germany 
the door for oil investments in that country. 
Chile is buying bombing planes in Ger- 
many. 

Italy has sold warships to Brazil and to 
Argentina and is marketing munitions and 
military aircraft throughout South Amer- 
ica. Mussolini has sent air and military 
missions to several countries, and he has 
offered scholarships in military academies 
to some of the South American govern- 
ments. According to a recent report, the 
Italian Government a few months ago of- 
fered Chile the two 10,000-ton cruisers 
Pola and Zara of the 1930 class, now in the 
Italian fleet, in exchange for Chilean ni- 
trate and certain concessions. 

And Italy has made the boldest move in 
this game by setting up an assembling 
factory of bombing planes on the west 
coast of South America. Last year the 
Peruvian Government signed a contract 
with the Caproni aircraft company of 
Milan for the construction of a $75,000 
plant at Las Palmas, ten miles from Lima, 
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and now the site of the largest hangar in 
South America with a total area of 7,000 
square meters. The Italians are financing 
the deal against plane sales. Steel for the 
plant was made in Germany, and a German 
technical director, Herr Von Stach Goltz- 
heim, served as engineer in the construc- 
tion. 

The factory was finished a short while 
ago, and now is turning out and repairing 
Caproni planes, with which the Peruvian 
Government has been abundantly supplied. 
Italians operate the plant under the direc- 
tion of Aldo Bert, who was a lieutenant in 
the Italian air forces during the World War 
and is now a reserve captain under contract 
with the Caproni interests. 

On a strategic point midway down the 
west of the continent, commanding com- 
munications with all countries bordering 
upon that coast and with landlocked Bo- 
livia, Italy—using in Peru the same tactics 
she has used in Bulgaria, where the Ca- 
proni company has another plant—has se- 
cured a pied 4 terre which is the biggest 
question mark about her intentions in the 
This question mark 
still grows more in size when you become 
acquainted with some details of Italian 


southern continent. 


plans for airline concessions over the 
South Atlantic. A few months ago General 
Pellegrini, director of Italian civil avia- 
tion concluded negotiations in Argentina, 
Uruguay and Brazil for an airline linking 
Rome and South America via Gibraltar, 
Dakar, Natal (Brazil), Rio de Janeiro, 
Montevideo (Uruguay) and Buenos Aires 
(Argentina). The amusing thing about this 
is that the Savoia Marchetti seaplanes put 


through trials for the purpose are of the 


bomber types. 


Fascist Crony 


A cuartelazo colonel with a shady rec- 
ord, Benavides, the present dictator of 
Peru, has turned out to be Mussolini’s best 
tool in South America. In constant fear 
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of an uprising—for, as the last voided elec- 
tions showed, he is opposed by a large 
majority—Benavides has no more immedi- 
ate use for Caproni bombers than to ter- 
rorize and exterminate apristas in case they 
revolt. But there are other reasons. The 
Benavides dictatorship is as corrupt and 
venal as the previous Leguia dictatorship, 
well known to Americans. The Italian in- 
terests rank very high among the foreign 
interests in Peru. Their investments prob- 
ably aggregate more than $100,000,000. 
Italian banking has the most active institu- 
tion in the field there, a ban: that main- 
tains close relations with the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment. Italy has admitted Peruvian air 
cadets for training in the Italian military 
aviation academy, and to complete the pic- 
ture, Mussolini has sent fascist police offi- 
cers to Peru in order to train the Peruvian 
police in fascist methods. 

The Inter-American Technical Aviation 
Conference held at Lima last September 
brought about a most interesting situation 
in connection with this Italian foothold in 
Peru’s military aviation. All the Ameri- 
can .nations participated in it, and the 
United States sent for the occasion the air- 
craft carrier Ranger, the Navy’s newest and 
swiftest craft in that category, carrying 
seventy-eight planes and accompanied by 
two destroyers, the Warden and the Hull. 
The Italians had no business at the con- 
ference, which. was purely inter-American. 
But they would not let the Americans 
threaten their position as suppliers of 
bombing planes to Peru, and with the aid of 
the Peruvian Government, which arranged 
the program, they managed to find an ex- 
cuse to get in—they went there to pay 
tribute to the memory of Jorge Chavez, the 
famous Peruvian flier, and they sent for 
that purpose a shipload of planes aboard 
the Gloria Stella, and a commission of 
forty members to demonstrate the planes. 

The affair developed into a sales pro- 
motion air show and a competition between 
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Americans and Italians. An American air 
squadron of sixty-six planes starting from 
the carrier Ranger maneuvered in perfect 
array over Lima, while the Italian aircraft 
flown by crack acrobatic pilots performed 
stunts that thrilled the Peruvians and all 
the South American’ delegates. Witnesses 
of the event will tell you that the Italians 
stole the show, and sold six more large 
bombers to the Peruvian Government be- 
No American sales have been re- 
ported as a result of the conference. Only 


sides. 


two European countries took part in the 
exhibition of aircraft products organized 
in connection with the conference: Italy, 
represented by Savoia Marchetti, Caproni, 
Caproni Ghibli and Fiat aircraft, and Ger- 
many, represented by Focke Wulf, Gotha, 
Klem, Halie, Junkers and Heinkel planes, 

While the Benavides regime is spending 
large sums on armaments the Peruvian 
debt to American 
during the Leguia administration in the 
Twenties—remains in default. The total 
amount outstanding was $85,656,500 as 
of December 31, 1936. 

Through efforts of the State Depart- 
ment, Washington has just granted Peru 
an increase in the quota of Peruvian 


investors—contracted 
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sugar imports allowed into the United 
States, from 5,500 to 53,573 metric tons, 
This increase constitutes a handsome pres. 


ent to the wealthy planters who are among 


the main supporters of the Benavides dic. 
tatorship. Italian and German capital are 
strongly represented in the sugar industry 
of Peru. In the meantime Benavides is 
antagonizing American policy in the pres. 
ent world emergency as defined by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his Buenos Aires speech, 
December 1936, and his recent Chicago 
speech, 

If the United States is to adopt a policy 
directed to “quarantine” morbid rulers 
suffering from war fever in Europe and 
Asia, that policy should also be applied 
to their agents in South America. 


Ed. Note: Since this article was sent to 
press, two events have occurred which lend 
it particular significance. The first was 
the announcement, on November 6, of the 
inclusion of Italy in the Berlin-Tokyo pact 
against and the emphasis 
placed in reports upon the significance for 
South America of this fascist entente. The 
second was the formation of a corporate 
state in Brazil on November 10. 


communism 





NAZI PROPAGANDA AT WORK 


An intimate account of a vast machine 


and the men who guide its destinies 


By L. F. GITTLER 


HE Nazi propaganda machine is 
generally considered to be _ the 
greatest peacetime organization of 

its kind on earth. This is unreservedly 
true for the sheer “organization” of its vast 
network, but as to quality, direction, and 
genuine effectiveness in all its activities, 
it has yet to prove indisputable greatness. 
The praise and awe dedicated to Nazi 
propaganda theory and practice is as 
Political 
observers universally: agree that German 


astonishing as it is uncritical. 


art, radio, press, theatre, films, and litera- 
ture have become virtually nondescript. 
These forms of propaganda are precisely 
the most difficult to perfect. Moreover, 
they are the most important in a permanent 
sense. The mass demonstration has always 
been the means to immediate results, too 
often emotional and based on a weak foun- 
dation. It is in this more obvious form of 
propaganda that the Nazis, under the per- 
sonal inspiration of Hitler, have used the 
greatest insight, intelligence, and intuition. 
Yet foreign observers have been completely 
bamboozled by the verbal terror of the 
Nazis’ tremendous outdoor festivals and 
consequently have been too quick to forget 
the shortcomings of all other agencies serv- 
Indeed, the 
Nazis are past masters in hypnotizing the 
crowd, but fail dismally when confronted 
with the individual. The average German 


ing propaganda purposes. 


reading a newspaper or book, seeing a film 
or play, or listening to the radio is skepti- 
cal, even dubious. His abject submission 
when merely one of the spectators in a 
gigantic demonstration, unsurpassed in its 


primitive appeal, can only be explained 
by Gustave le Bon, or some other competent 
“mass psychologist.” 

The Nazi propaganda machine is verita- 
bly a machine. Like any mass-production 
enterprise it can be operated with fewer 
and fewer men while its push-buttons and 
mechanisms increase. Despite its domina- 
tion of the mob, its failure to cope with 
the individual has caused it to drift away 
from the people. This isolation would 
be far more serious were it not for men 
like Josef Goebbels, its overseer, and Adolf 
Hitler, its drummer. Behind these two 
masters is the figure of Alfred Rosenberg. 
Goebbels is perhaps the greatest press- 
agent the twentieth century has yet seen. 
His skill in glorifying the heroes of Nazi 
Germany is unequalled, even in Holly- 
wood. He specializes in raising all Nazi 
activities to the epic and heroic level. His 
principal role is in selling the ideas of Hit- 
ler and Rosenberg in the condensed form of 
slogans to the German people. He has a 
striking vernacular, and a clever way of 
turning phrases to, the hilarious enjoy- 
ment of audiences. His newspaper articles 
are crammed with wit and sarcasm, more 
brilliant than bitter. His own ideas, ad- 
mittedly few, are startling, but far less 
startling than those of Hitler and Rosen- 
berg. 

Like all press-agents Herr Goebbels is 
essentially a skeptic and cynic. Neverthe- 
less, he is extremely adaptable and for 
this reason has earned a reputation for 
hypocrisy in Germany. He is well- 
known for his self-advertisement and self- 
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of the “struggle” in Berlin, Goebbels often 
invaded the red suburbs of the capital on 
propaganda forages. Undeniably he ran 
great danger of being waylaid by enraged 
proletarians. This bravery was never let 
pass unnoticed. Goebbels wrote anony- 
mous articles in the Angriff and V 6lkischer 
Beobachter depicting in graphic phrases 
the danger and fortitude of his own “Sieg- 
friedian exploits.” Gregor Strasser was 
the first to reprimand Goebbels for doing 
“brave acts for the express purpose of 
advertising them.” But that Goebbels was 
not without fear—great fear, in fact—is 
naively revealed in his diary and in articles 
written for the party papers. Here he de- 
scribed his psychic powers of detecting 
danger. His highly-strung intuition often 
forced cancellation of meetings, the re- 
routing of parades, and changes of plan 
in schedules. 

Of Alfred Rosenberg, the Nazi philoso- 
phe, Konrad Heiden has said: “He is a 
man who has the gift of erecting systems 
of ideas on a truly noble scale from the 
most improbable premises.” This criticism 
of Rosenberg struck a vulnerable spot. 
Rosenberg has energetically attempted to 
elevate Nazi ideas to a high intellectual 
level. In Germany this means the molding 
of ideas into a recognized Weltanschauung, 
outlook on life. But Rosenberg’s thought 
has turned out not to be “thought” at all 
but a perilous superstructure of ideas that 
can be successfully juggled only in the 
drawing-room. 

Rosenberg is the ardent prophet of “race 
revolution” on an international as well as 
national scale. His project of “interna- 
tional race revolution” was -learly ex- 
pressed by Hitler in a debate with Gregor 
Strasser in 1930: “Our task is to under- 
take an immense organization of the whole 
world in which the Nordic race shall take 
the leading part. . . . National Socialism 
would not be worth anything... if it were 





commendatory writings. During the days 
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to be confined to Germany and did not 
secure the rule of the superior race ove 
the whole world. . . .” This statement 
would seem to contradict emphatically the 
recent protests by Nazis that Nazism is not 
an “article for export.” 


Shabby Messiah 


While Rosenberg is a quiet-spoken man 
with an academic air who spends his time 
converting German scientific circles and 
cultural clubs and editing magazines and 
newspapers, Hitler visualizes himself as 
an “iron-willed man in dirty boots but 
with a pure soul and mailed fist who will 
fearlessly carry out the nation’s deeds.” 
To the propaganda organizations, Hitler 
has contributed his curious petty-bourgeois 
knack of inventing spangles, Blood Flags, 
swastikas, salutes, daggers, slogans, etc. 
His keen political sense both in foreign 
and internal policy is mostly underrated. 
As a propagandist and agitator, he is in- 
defatigable, never content, never satisfied 
with results. With his unerring instinct 
for Romantik, he knows how to build 
around himself the legendary myth that 
strikes the highest and lowliest with awe 
and reverence. During the years of the 
inflation, Berlin’s intellectuals used to 
speak of him as the “mystery man” and the 
shabby Messiah come to cure the post- 
war disease. When Hitler came out in the 
open to the full blast of fanfare and 
trumpets, he invented his singular delight 
of torchlight parades and great demon- 
strations punctured with wild obedient 
echoes from the feathered flock. 

Rosenberg’s Slav-German blood myth 
and Hitler’s lashing harangues were the 
raw materials upon which Goebbels 
fashioned his genius for showmanship 
and organization. At Goebbels’ disposal 
was the German gift for administrative 
bureaucracy and discipline. He believed, 
like Hitler, in the spoken word, in sinister 
pagan manifestations with architectonic 
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dimensions where all the fury of war-defeat 
could be exploited to the utmost. 
Goebbels always cherished the dream 
of a fantastic propaganda organization. 
A year before Hitler became Chancellor, 
Goebbels had written in his diary: “My 
department will be something immense 
. . something the world has never seen 


before . . . a Ministry of Public Upbring- 


ing and Education in all fields of radio, 
film, news and photo services, art, culture, 


and propaganda.” Thus when Hitler was 
crowned with the wreath of power, Goeb- 
bels’ dictum that “politics is no more the 
art of the possible but for us is the wonder 
of the impossible” began to be admirably 
demonstrated. 

The Nazi party propaganda machine 
was not demobilized but was kept intact 
with specific duties. What emerged was 
the Ministry for Public Enlightenment 
and Propaganda, and now, almost five 
years afterward, it is a Prussian model 
of clockwork efficiency where all agencies 
with the 
people by mouth, sight, sound, or smell, 
and cultural forces such as education, art, 
music, theater, sporting and religious cults 


and possible communication 


have been centralized, regimented, and 
concentrated into one huge organization. 


Public Enlightenment 


The German word “propaganda” does 
not imply a negative reaction.as it does 
in this country. By “propaganda” the 
and electrifies the 
people” and causes the “popular will to 
express itself spontaneously.” By “public 
enlightenment” it “instils understanding” 
by distributing the official explanation of 


ministry “inspires 


events at home and abroad. This is well 
understood by the propagandists who are 
selected from every part of the Reich, 
trained and drilled in special schools in 
Berlin and Munich. These propagandists 
are well-informed of the psychological 
needs and reactions of their own particular 


Pix 
SKEPTIC AND CYNIC: The dramatic Dr. 
Goebbels, “is perhaps the greatest press- 
agent the twentieth century has ever seen. 
His skill in glorifying the heroes of Nazi 
Germany is unequaled.” 


locality, and despite their humiliating 
sentimentality, practical psychology and 
the necessity of understanding the emo- 
tional structure of various German types 
and groups are stressed. All propagandists 
from Hitler down have a pronounced con- 
tempt for the “mass mind,” whatever 
their external mouthings may expostulate. 
In Mein Kampf, Hitler was especially 
articulate in discussing propaganda tech- 
nique. “Propaganda,” he wrote, “belongs 
to the mobs and multitudes and therefore 
must be popular in its leaning and appeal; 
it must grasp the sentimental imagination 
and idolatry of the wide masses whose 
receptive capacity and understanding are 
narrow. He advocated a propaganda of 
the “essential,” of boiling all theory down 
to a few basic points and consolidating 
these into slogans to be hammered con- 
tinually into the mass consciousness. “An 
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agitator,” Hitler wrote self-consciously, 
“must be a psychologist even if he is only 
a demagogue.” 

In the propaganda schools of Berlin and 
Munich, neophytes are told at the outset 
that propaganda is an art, and the propa- 
gandist is an artist as much as the painter, 
sculptor, or writer. To be a consummate 
propagandist, the student must learn the 
great and eternal truths of propaganda: the 
supreme importance of redundant tech- 
nique, the complete one-sidedness in out- 
look, and the absolute suppression of all 
other political persuasions and problems 
which may “create spiritual dissension 
among the masses.” Herr Goebbels ex- 
plains: “Either we are lying and the others 
are right, or we are telling the truth and 
the others are lying, but that we are right 
and telling the truth I believe with all the 
inviolability of our blood.” Nazi propa- 
ganda, concludes Karl Bomer, Rosenberg’s 
press chief in the party’s Foreign Policy 
Bureau, is therefore logical and “nothing 
but the truth.” 

Much experimentation, however, is al- 
lowed propagandists and their students. 
The propagandist, it is argued, is always 
one jump ahead of his consumers, pains- 
takingly preparing them for what is to 
come. A surprise should never be a sur- 
prise, and the “Saturday surprises” that 
the Fiihrer was indulging in over a long 
period of time were always more exciting 
abroad than in Germany. Nazi _propa- 
gandists consider it reckless to speculate 
on the spontaneous feeling of the mob; 
more appropriate is the “spontaneous ap- 
pearance.” It was no easy task to prepare 
the German nation for military conscrip- 
tion. The Republic had motivated such a 
strong pacifist movement that a_ subtly 
drumming propaganda was needed to re- 
Popular fears are 
usually sounded out by “feelers.” Attachés 
of the propaganda ministry are sent out 


assure the populace. 


eres <i k . . 
as “missionaries” to ask questions of vari- 
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ous income groups, linger in cafés and 
bars, mingle in demonstrations and meet- 
ings, stand in the winter lines for butter, 


meat, and eggs, always watching, listening, 


observing, and searching new clues in 
propaganda appeal and the magical com. 
mon denominator that will unite all. That 
this method is successful is proven by the 
transformation of May 1, a revolutionary 
holiday for the German communist masses, 
into a peaceful exhibit of military pomp 
and show with no violence and hardly a 
murmur of disapproval. 


Propaganda Factory 


It would be impossible here even merely 
to outline the functions and structure of 
the Nazi propaganda set-up. In addition 
to the official Propaganda Ministry, there 
is the Nazi Party Propaganda Organization, 
the Reich Culture Chamber, the Reich 
Culture Senate, the National Socialist Cul- 
ture Society, the Political Academy, and 
several training schools for youth. All of 
these are interlocked and work closely 
together. With the exception of the Po- 
litical Academy and the Nazi Culture 
Society where Rosenberg teaches the future 
German élite the principles of Rosenberg- 
ism, all propaganda is under the tutelage 
of Goebbels and his right-hand man, State 
Secretary Funk. 

The Propaganda Ministry has its home 
in a rambling structure on the Wilhelm- 
strasse. It has nine departments and 31] 
branches in the party districts replacing the 
old German states. Each department retains 
an adviser who watches trends and reac- 
tions and belongs to the committee-at-large 
which runs the huge framework of the 
ministry. Among its departments are: (1) 
General Propaganda, with its sub-bureaus 
managing winter relief, the Political Col- 
lege, new labor schemes to reconcile the 
working masses, and the Committee on 
Foreign Traveling in Germany; (2) Radio, 
which subsidizes radio corporations, runs 
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the Special Committee for Political Activ- 
ity on the Air, directs powerful senders 
intended to counteract Moscow short-wave 
broadcasts, and encourages “pure music,” 
folk Kultur, etc; (3) Press, which reads 
the foreign and domestic press to discover 
slurs against the regime, distributes news 
in daily press conferences, handles wire- 
German 


services, 


less correspondents 


abroad, and censorship; (4) Film, which 
essays politically and economically to 
penetrate Central Europe and Scandinavia, 


distributes shorts on the army, labor 
camps, the Beauty of Work, the Joy of 
Having Children, forbids “pessimism of 
life’ and criticism, handles censorship, 
and observes all productions in the mak- 
ing with Goebbels usually the observer; 
(5) Theater, with duties of censorship, 
managing the party and workers’ theaters, 
traveling troupes, opera and drama in the 
provinces and cities, and the expensive 
efforts by Goering to revive the classical 
German stage even at the cost of hiring 
former communists and Jews; (6) Foreign 
Department, whose main task is to defend 
Germany against “enemies abroad” who 
spread “lies and rumors,” but which 
studies the foreign press, radio, and public 
opinion, and maintains spies abroad to 
watch the movements of emigrés, and trans- 
lates and distributes Hitler’s speeches to 
all parts of the world; (7) Literature and 
Writing, which fosters the literary ambi- 
tions of blood-conscious writers, keeps a 
weather eye on all literary effort, publish- 
ing houses, magazines, and bookshops, in- 
structing. them what material and what 
authors to feature; (8) Art and Culture, 
the one department which today has the 
least to do. It talks much of the New 
Creative Life and runs shows of the 
“decadent art” of the past and the glaring 
sunrises of the present. 

The Nazi party propaganda set-up has 
been for the most part incorporated into 
the official ministry. It confines itself 
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strictly to party circles, serving primarily 
two purposes: (a) to maintain contact with 
party members and hold them together into 
a powerful group to defend the Nazi state 
at all times; (b) to cultivate the develop- 
ment of the party member into a National 
Socialist “type of man.” It sends out peri- 
odically a corps of one thousand speakers 
to every hamlet in Germany to explain 
actions of the Government on questions 
ranging from Nordic motherhood to for- 
eign policy. It manufactures films, runs 
broadcasting stations for the storm troop- 
ers, inspects all German political monu-. 
ments and seeks likely places to build 
new ones, “coordinates” the names of 
streets, roots out “cultural decadence,” 
discovers quotations of German historians 
and literati to justify the Nazi scheme of 
things, and protects Nazi dignity and honor. 

The secret pamphlets that the Nazi party 
sends out to its provincial propaganda 
directors contain complaints of agents 
who can get nobody to attend meetings 
although all the propaganda laws designed 
by Goebbels have been faithfully followed. 
In answer to this a manifesto was issued 
ordering all propaganda directors to stop 
“collecting meetings to death.” This is a 
serious problem the Ministry has to face. 
The German burghers will pay and even 
come from miles around to see and hear 
glorified profiles spout and rant but they 
think it is a trifle too much to listen to 
boring mouth-pieces reiterate what has 
been rumbling over the German landscape 
for years. The Ministry also views with 
some alarm -the degeneration of party 
enlighteners into ward politicians after 
the American style, who preen and prance 
with all the self-conscious power of small- 
time bureaucrats. Nazi propaganda is 
slowly deteriorating in the absence of a 
veritable enemy. Time alone will tell 
whether the Frankenstein Goebbels and 
his masters have built will destroy itself 
by its own viciousness. 





NEWSPAPER BY RADIO 


Facsimile transmission has potentialities 


for changing the social life of the nation 


By W. CARROLL MUNRO 


NVARIABLY whenever the mechanical 
| mind steals some new treasure from 
the coffers of electrical energy, a thou- 
sand enthusiasts hail the “marvel” with 
awesome noise. With the naivete of country 
apple-knockers, they stare upward, and bid 
others do likewise, at the substance of 
things to come. And the tragedy is that 
most of these still-born “marvels” remain 
just things to come. 

And yet, it is fun while it lasts. Fun for 
those who hail and for those whose inven- 
tion captures, for a brief instant, the public 
imagination. But embarrassing for those 
who are left holding a bag around the 
“marvel” that just won’t deliver. 

After saying that, it only remains to usher 
in another bigger and better miracle. Hap- 
pily, this is not necessary. 

From the National Resources Commit- 
tee, the special deputation of President 
Roosevelt, has come tangible evidence that 
facsimile transmission is about to break in 
It is an invention of which there 
have been few harbingers although facsim- 
ile transmission by radio is not new, nor is 
it a technical problem with future, though 
vague, possibilities. In a recent compre- 


radio. 


hensive and authoritative report the Na- 
tional Resources Committee singled out 
facsimile transmission as one of thirteen 
inventions carrying potentialities for chang- 
ing the economic, cultural, and social life 
of the nation. Further than that, President 
Roosevelt pointed out that soon, by means 
of facsimile broadcast, the average citizen 
would be receiving his morning newspaper 
in his home. In this statement the President 


assumed the role of pessimist. Soon en- 
compasses a vague future. The facts con- 
cerning the availability of facsimile broad- 
cast are of the present. The radio news. 
paper is here. 

To the delight of every mechanically 
minded man, whether he be qualified to 
jam the workings of a watch, unscrew a 
delicate lock, or snuffle in the bowels of his 


- automobile, this new instrument is teeter- 
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ing on the threshold. And even better than 
that, the very fact of ownership of a fac- 
simile set will guarantee, for those pro- 
gressives who snap it up when it first ap- 
pears on the market, a higher more enviable 
status in his or her community despite 
contrary past prejudices. 

For instance, what better oath to mental 
leadership in any community than to know 
the contents of the evening newspaper long 
the newspaper has been suffi- 
ciently assembled to be put to press. Or 
a news bulletin reporting the latest con- 
volution of British foreign policy twelve 


before 


hours before your favorite editor has 
turned it over to the office boy for solu- 
tion. Or pictures—photographs or line 
drawings. For the erudite, a handsome por- 
trayal of the author of a best seller, and 
for the morbid a picture of the newest 
hatchet sensation received in the home a 
few hours after the police jerked the mur- 
derer from a warm bed somewhere in the 
Bronx. Magnificent! Of course! For this 
is no fantasy. 

However, before discussing the machine 
proper it is worthwhile mentioning one 
aspect of radio broadcasting that, in critical 
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verbs 


Halstead 


W.G. H. FINCH: Head of the Finch Telecommunications Laboratories, this man symbolizes 
the modern inventor. With the completion of the Finch facsimile system he, and his associ- 
ates, take first rank in the world of radio. 


circles, is considered radio’s greatest flaw. 
At best, the product of radio, whether a 
symphony or a learned address, is im- 
permanent. For radio broadcasting does 
not lend itself to permanency. At present 
it is derivative, and lacking in continuity. 
And to many this is not an important fail- 
ing. But in evaluating the radio as an 
entity critics state that at present it violates 
the basic laws of knowledge—permanent 
record and continuity. For, in the history 
of humanity it is never the spoken word, 
the mouth to mouth method of communica- 


tion still practised by many backward 
tribes, but rather the inscribed tablet em- 
bodying the written word that has builded 
column by column the knowledge to which 
we now have access. But if this is the criti- 


cism suffered by radio in the past, com- 
petent people say that facsimile broadcast 
will make it invalid in the future. 


The New Machine 

And now for the machine. Imagine a 
family at home preparing for breakfast. 
From a small cabinet, attractively designed 
and operating automatically through a 
time-clock connection with an ordinary 
radio set, unfolds a wide ribbon of paper. 
Tearing off a strip the master of the house 
exclaims: “Sweetheart, take a gander at 
this! Last night the Secret Service uncov- 
ered the fact that our Secretary of State is 
really a member of the British royal family. 
Whew! What a mess!” 

But “sweetheart” is already occupied 
with a few radio newspaper columns of her 
own, getting a peek at an illustrated adver- 
tisement describing the breath-taking bar- 
gains in fur coats at the favorite depart- 
ment store. 

How is it done? To answer the question 
at once—done with the greatest simplicity. 
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Comparatively, the facsimile transmitter 
is little larger than the receiver. The copy 
to be sent, whether straight news bulletins 
or photographs or line drawings, involves 
no printing, since the material is inserted 
directly into the machine. And the inser- 
tion of material requires less skillful 
fumbling than the loading of a movie 
projector. With the material in line an 
electric bulb throwing a tiny spot of light 
swings back and forth across the copy to 
be facsimiled. The mechanical action is 
similiar to the human eye sweeping from 
left to right along a line of type recording 
images of black characters upon a white 
background. From the copy the spot of 
light is reflected back to a light sensitive 
photo-electric cell. Thus, when the scan- 
ning light strikes the white it returns a full 
reflection, on the densest black no reflection, 
while on the gray and varying shades of 
black it returns only a partial reflection. 
Through the action of the photo-electric 
cell these reflections metamorphose into 
their equivalent of electric energy. On the 
receiving end such electric impulses are 
employed to operate a stylus sweeping 
synchronously across a _carbon-backed 
paper. Thus, a black impulse will press 
the stylus down, a white impulse will lift it. 
One hundred lines will build an inch of 
type, or, at the operating speed of the 
present machine, a two-column newspaper 
at the rate of five feet per hour. 

Increasing use of the machine will lead 
to exquisite refinements. It is not imprac- 
tical to hope for a newspaper of five 
columns in the near future. This is the 
tabloid size, and the most efficient reading 
organ the newspaper profession has pro- 
duced. 

The system can transmit 
through any circuit, whether shortwaves, 
micro-waves, telegraph wires, or normal 
broadcast frequencies. Distance of fac- 
simile transmission depends entirely upon 
the amount of power employed. At pres- 


facsimile 
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ent, broadcast stations will use their regular 
wave-lengths to broadcast facsimile during 
the early morning hours when normally 
such facilities would remain idle. 


Possible Effects 


What immediate effect the facsimile 
newspaper will have, can be easily im. 
agined. Owners of facsimile sets will re. 
ceive the news long before the ordinary 
newspapers are run through the presses, 
And the most attractive feature of all is 
the low price at which the sets will be avail. 
able to the general public. Initial cost 
will be comparable to that of a good 
midget radio set—somewhere around 
thirty-five dollars. Paper and electricity 
costs will be probably ten cents and twenty 
cents per week respectively. 

As an economic venture for the broad- 
casters the facsimile is promising. Operat- 
ing expenses will be more than offset by 
advertising revenue, since the facsimile 
carries both pictures and text. At present, 
that is in the future. After six months when 
actual experiment on the public has been 
completed then the station owners will be 
able to calculate their possible profit. 

And in the interest of national defense 
the facsimile machine has many possibili- 
ties. Reconnaissance units, whether planes 
or fast destroyers, can carry the transmit- 
ting system with ease, since it weighs less 
than ten pounds. Thus, military and naval 
staffs will have the opportunity to not only 
receive verbal information but to study 
actual maps and charts showing the exact 
positions of the enemy. 

In brief, that is facsimile transmission. 
Already, broadcasting stations have applied 
to the Federal Communications Commission 


for permission to start at once experimental 
facsimile transmission of radio newspapers 
to homes in their service areas. In-the East, 
WOR owned by Bamberger Broadcasting 
Service, Newark, New Jersey, has an- 
nounced that they are preparing to inaugu- 
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rate a service in the New York area. In 
California, the MacClatchy newspapers 
operating four broadcasting stations have 
applied to the FCC for permission to send 
facsimile. Stations WHO, 50,000 watts, 
Des Moines, KTSP, 25,000. watts, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, and WHG, 250 watts, 
Norfolk, Virginia, have already received 
permission to broadcast facsimile to their 
service areas using regular broadcast fre- 
quencies and full power. These latter 
stations are awaiting the delivery of ma- 
chines for installation in homes for use 
during an experimental period. 

Of great significance is the fact that the 
Federal Communications Commission has 
seen fit to grant broadcasters permission 
to operate the facsimile over their regular 
frequencies. That alone is proof enough 
that far from being a machine of tomorrow 
the facsimile newspaper is a thing of today. 


About the Inventor 

And that it is the product of the day and 
not of some confused future is a testimony 
to the inventive genius of W. G. H. Finch, 
president of the Finch Telecommunications 
Laboratories, New York. For the person- 
ality of this man is, in a sense, as important 
as the facsimile machine he has invented. 
His interest in facsimile goes back to 1922. 
In the interim, he has studied law and be- 
come one of the best patent lawyers in the 
country, he has worked with television, 
and acted as Chief Consulting Engineer for 
the Hearst radio interests. Last year he 
resigned as Assistant Chief Engineer of the 
FCC in charge of the telephone division to 
complete the development of his fac- 
simile system on which quiet research had 
been under way for many years. 

What these years have meant in hard 
work and courage to attain the goal set is 
known only to Finch. In his physical ap- 
pearance, and in his mannerisms it is dif- 
ficult to find those little tell-tale signs that 
mark the man who has fought bitterly 
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against overwhelming odds. He is slim and 
lithe, and his face is vivid, almost boyish. 
He smiles, and laughs easily. And yet he 
hardens too. When antagonized there is a 
bright aggressiveness about him. 

Finch is optimistic concerning the future 
of his machine, though alert to the diffi- 
culties immediately confronting it. These 
difficulties he foresaw when, fifteen years 
ago, he began to build the independent 
patent structure upon which he based his 
finished products. Perhaps Finch possesses 
the most formidable independent communi- 
cations patent set up in the country. To 
quote one of his associate engineers: “That 
the machine is working is not so amazing 
as the independent patent structure support- 
ing it.” Amazing indeed, for the patent is 
the pivot of our machine age. 

Unfortunately, to possess a patent is not 
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enough. There are too many well-dressed, 
soft-spoken, college-trained criminals with- 
in the American corporate structure. Some 
of these gentlemen would commit violence 
on an inventor for his ideas. Others would 
connive, steal or bribe their way to the 
same end. Finch knows these men for what 
they are. He has had experience of them 
in the past and anticipates meeting them 
again in the near future. 

Large American radio corporations are 
the worst enemy of the independent in- 
ventor. Within the walls of their mass 
production laboratories the inventive tech- 
nique has been commercialized to the point 
of sterility. Revolutionary change is as 
much an anathema there as it is in the 
financial institutions that, in the final an- 
alysis, actually own them. Yet, this is no 
bar to progress. What the independent 
inventor creates, they believe, will eventu- 
ally fall into their hands. Ruthlessly the 
agents of the radio corporations hound the 
lone inventor. If he resists bribery, they 
simply steal his work. And if he goes to 
court, they sabotage the wheels of justice 
until the victim starves or waives his claim 
for coffee and cake money. Call it what 
you will, that is the system. 

In more than one way the Finch Tele- 
communications Laboratories symbolize 
the dozens of independent organizations 
waging a relentless war against the patent 
pools and radio monopolies. With thirty 
important U. S. patents covering his ma- 
chine, and over one hundred patents pend- 
ing, he is sanguine concerning the outcome. 

“It is not so much,” he says quietly, 
“that the Finch laboratories turned out 
this machine. But it is important that 
there are dozens of laboratories, dozens of 
Finches all over the country. These little 
independent laboratories are doing real in- 
ventive work. Where the subsidized in- 
ventor, working in one of the large indus- 
trial laboratories is inhibited by the peculiar 
nature of his surroundings, the independent 
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inventor progresses toward technical per: 
fection without regard for what the chair. 
man of the board of directors might haye 
to say. And this independent movement js 
an outgrowth of the depression. The in. 
ventor learned his errors then. He will not 
repeat them in the future.” 

And Finch has other ideas. He preaches 
and practises a heresy that with each 
passing day becomes more and more re. 
spectable. “Primary service,” he says 
thoughtfully. “Service to the public. It is 
something that becomes more real each 
day. Radio demands that the public be 
served first. After public service then 
comes more public service.” 


Integrity of Communications 


Next to the technique of communications 
the thing that has intrigued Finch more 
than anything else is the integrity of com- 
munications. He visualizes facsimile trans- 
mission as a blackboard, a_ blackboard 
placed in every home. In the future, public 
executives may demonstrate with symbols, 
drawings, photographs all the facts which, 
in the past, have been relayed to the people 
inadequately. No longer will such com- 
munication between the people and their 
leaders be subservient to hostile facilities 
in a position to distort the truth. 

Although newspaper interests already 
view this facsimile service as a threat to 
them, Finch holds the opposite view. Tech- 
nical time and space limitations will neces- 
sarily make the news bulletins so brief that 
there will be ample interest in the more 
detailed accounts available in regular news- 
papers. In fact, Finch believes the fac- 
simile broadcasts will create an entirely 
new demand for newspapers and maga- 
zines. To substantiate this assumption he 
points out the position of the music indus- 
try when faced with the early radio broad- 


casting. Then, the movie industry feared 
for the future. Subsequently these fears 
proved unfounded since radio, instead of 
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diminishing, created an increasing demand 
for music both good and bad. 

Finally to list some of Finch’s answers 
to the most obvious questions concerning 
the facsimile receiver from the consumer’s 
stand point. 

(Q) Will the set be available within a 
year, and at what price? 

(A) If experimental tests are satisfac- 
tory the Finch Telecommunications Lab- 
oratories hope to make the sets available 
as soon after the experimental period as is 
possible. In mass productions the sets will 
probably sell from thirty-five to seventy- 
five dollars. 

(Q) Will the ordinary radio set receive 
facsimile and music simultaneously ? 

(A) Due to the peculiar sound of fac- 
simile transmission it would be undesirable 
to send both music and facsimile at the 
same time. 

(Q) At what time would facsimile be 
available for the ordinary set? 

(A) Probably between midnight and 
morning when both broadcast and recep- 
tion facilities would normally be idle. 

(Q) If the present machine prints five 
feet of two column material per hour will 
it be possible to speed this rate in the fu- 
ture? 

(A) The speed at which facsimile can be 
sent and received is only determined by 
the utmost mechanical limitation. Rules of 
progress are as applicable to the facsimile 
as to the automobile, airplane, etc. 

(Q) Will the machine be noisy during 
the time it is in operation? 

(A) The noise will be no more objec- 
tionable than that of any other tiny electric 
motor. Sound proof cabinets will reduce 
the operation sound to a minimum, or 
specifically to a faint hum. 

(Q) If the receiver fails, will it be pos- 
sible for the ordinary radio mechanic to 
repair it inexpensively? 

(A) The most important feature of the 
present machine is its simplicity. In con- 
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struction it is far less complicated than a 
standard radio set. It is hoped that an in- 
telligent handy-man will be able to make 
repairs. 

(Q) Will advertisements play such a 
large part in facsimile transmission as to be 
objectionable to the ordinary human? 

(A) This is a question of good taste. If 
newspaper and radio advertising are ob- 
jectionable now it is supposed that fac- 
simile will not, at first, escape the taint of 
bad taste in advertising. 

(Q) Will the paper, upon which the 
facsimile is printed, stream out of the ma- 
chine? Will it be similar to teletype recep- 
tion? 

(A) As yet no provision has been made 
for cutting and folding the radio news- 
paper. The action of the paper coming 
from the machine is like teletype reception. 
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has been the deciding factor in the 
European equilibrium as determined 
by the balance of power in the Mediter- 
ranean, has no intentions of setting itself 
up as a military power, thus jeopardizing 
the Mediterranean status quo. It asks for 
nothing better than continued peace with 
its Mediterranean neighbors whom it has 
never molested. This was the assurance re- 
cently given to me by the Spanish Repub- 
lican President, Don Manuel Azaja. 
Since Spain first entered a Mediterranean 
agreement in 1887 there have been many 
attempts to wean her away. At that time the 
Mediterranean bogey was France, and 
Spain was a party to an agreement con- 
cluded between England and Italy intended 
to fend off French ambitions. In 1904, 
France having made its peace with England 
on the Mediterranean question, Spain made 
an agreement with France whereby she 
accepted a new Mediterranean arrangement 
affecting Morocco. Again, in 1907, by the 
Pact of Cartagena, the understanding:as to 
the Mediterranean status quo was amplified 
and made more complete. These in main 
outline are the agreements which stand 
menaced by the associations of the Spanish 
rebels with Italy and Germany, reviving 
ancient ambitions which, at least in the 
case of Germany, were believed to have 
been squelched by firm British action pre- 
ceding the World War. 
The Spanish Republic’s position was 
elucidated in two notable speeches by 
President Azania which have not received 


Gli which by its past neutrality 


deserved attention abroad. The first was 
his Valencia speech of last January 21. In 
that speech he said: 

The invasion of Spain constitutes the 
rupture of the system of equilibrium in 
Occidental Europe, and this rupture is 
directed against those powers which, un- 
til today bound in friendship with Spain, 
have been able to behold, without any 
kind of perturbation or preoccupation, 
the situation in Western Europe. The mil- 
itary weakness of Spain and its will to be 
neutral constituted a fundamental piece 
in the organization of that equilibrium. 
If Spain in the past had set herself up as 
a military power, that fact likewise would 
have broken the equilibrium. But if the 
equilibrium of Europe is to be broken, 
we must meditate whether, in the last 
analysis, it is not worth while that it be 
broken in our favor, however that may 
be, because to no country have there yet 
been closed the various courses that lie 
before it. 


Of particular moment to Europe was the 
hint that Republican Spain might find it- 
self forced to abandon the Mediterranean 
alliance in its own self-defense. 

In his speech on last July 18, on the 
anniversary of the rebellion, he once more 
emphasized Spain’s special position in the 
Mediterranean power balance. Spain, he 
said, had always lived in peace with her 
European neighbors, including Germany 
and Italy. But now: “They come in quest 
of our mines, our raw materials, of our 
ports, our straits, and our naval bases in 
order to molest, not ourselves, but the 
political powers with whom Spain has 
always had peaceful relations.” As in the 
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A CONSTANT FACTOR: During the days of Mediterranean tension Britain’s fleet is a factor 
for war, and for peace. In the disposition of its power lies the choice of either. 


former speech, he likewise struck a note 
that sounded like a warning: 

“Society of Nations? 
London? Diplomatic treaties? Precious 
friendships? The army of the Republic is 
worth more!” 

It was particularly with respect to these 
notes of warning that I desired an elucida- 
tion from the President. This is the state- 
ment I received: 


Committee of 


Spain has no desire to be a great power 
or to interfere in the affairs of other coun- 
tries. The Spaniards are a benevolent 
people with no ambitions for the present 
or the future in the exterior order. But 
they will not be at the mercy of those 
who desire to attack them. All they wish 
is to live in peace. 


The President made it clear that when 


he spoke of “Spain” he meant “the Spain 
of all Spaniards,” and that when he spoke 
of Spaniards he meant the 24,000,000 in- 
habitants of the peninsula who, taken to- 
gether, constitute the nation that is Spain. 
The great mass of those Spaniards who, 
whether by chance or sympathies happen to 
be on one side or the other, he felt, were 
united in their desires for peace with their 
neighbors, however they might have been 
misled by certain leaders. I asked him 
what he meant by his public references to 
“the spiritual reconstruction of Spain” and 


by “a nation of Spaniards once more living 
together,” He replied: 


From the general point of view, Span- 
iards are slow to change their opinions 
and the Republic has no desire to force 
them to do so. A monarchist, for instance, 
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prefers always to remain a monarchist 
and a Republican does not change his 
ideals. But in a liberal Spain there should 
be room for all kinds of opinions as there 
was under the Republic. 

I hope all Spaniards will profit from 
the experience of this war; that the use- 
lessness of cruelty and bloodshed will be 
a lesson to all; that they will learn to live 
together in greater tolerance under a free 
regime. That is what I dream. 


The Spaniards are a violent people. 
Let it be hoped that after this war they 
will lessen their violence, that this experi- 
ence will teach them they mustn’t commit 
suicide. We Republicans have never ob- 
jected to having among us monarchists 
or other persons of non-Republican prin- 
ciples. But they must all live together 
and recognize the authority of the govern- 
ment. There must be respect for law, for 
each other’s rights and for the civil re- 
gime. And I am sure that will come. One 
of the results of the war will be an in- 
crease in the authority of the state. That 
follows all wars. 


A liberal regime with such increased 
authority, the President thought, would be 
in a better position both to be tolerant and 
to enforce that respect for each other’s 
rights which he foresaw for the future. 


United Spain 


It seems evident that if Spain is to main- 
tain her position as the deciding factor in 
Mediterranean equilibrium there must be 
no division of the country into quasi- 
independent regions or states which might 
be tempted to assert international person- 
ality, and perhaps arrive at some under- 
standing with other powers which might 
jeopardize the Mediterranean position. 
Feints at asserting international personality 
have already been made by Catalonia, hap- 
pily cut short by the central authority at 
Valencia. And Italian intrigues in Cata- 
lonia, both before and since the Civil War, 
are matters of common knowledge. These 
intrigues could have no other object than 
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to disturb further the Mediterranean posi- 
tion. “Divide and rule,” cardinal principle 
of Machiavellian political art, has also 
been a cardinal principle of Italy since 
Mussolini took power. 


President Azana’s firm stand against any 


division of Spain is well known from his 
public utterances and actions. He opposed 
Catalonia’s attempts to declare a “federal 
state” in 1934, while preceding the elec- 
tions of February, 1936, which brought the 
Spanish Popular Front to power, he was 
prepared to reject all Catalan support un- 
less they agreed with 
separatism. 

I was anxious to know whether the Presi- 
dent had in any respect revised his opinion 
regarding the division of Spain into regions 
or states. The President was obliged to say, 
however, that such a question entered the 
domain of political problems which it 
would be improper for him, as President. 
to discuss. He has steadfastly taken the 
position that as a constitutional President 
he must strictly observe the constitution 
which relegates political problems to the 
governmental ministry. The propensity of 
the late President Alcala Zamora for med- 
dling with political problems was bitterly 
resented, and explains why the Popular 
Front eased him out of power overnight. 

Notwithstanding, this writer has no 
doubt as to where President Azafia pri- 
vately stands on the question of any 
attempted division of Spain. 


to have done 


Final Victory 


The President felt confident of a final 
Republican victory which the realities in- 
dicate to be so important for the mainte- 
nance of the Mediterranean equilibrium. 
In particular he stressed the importance of 
the proposals before the Committee of 
London for the withdrawal of foreign com- 
batants. He discussed the question of for- 
eign combatants on the government side 
frankly and reiterated that the Republican 
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government stood ready to withdraw every 
foreign fighter now enrolled in its aid who 
was not a Spanish citizen previous to the 
outbreak of the rebellion in July, 1936. He 
shares the view of other Republican leaders 
that Franco has no help except enforced 
help from the masses whom fortune—or 
their misfortune—have placed in his terri- 
tory, and that Spanish Republican armies 
could easily carry the day once the Italians 
and Germans departed. 

“Tf 
agreement for the withdrawal of foreigners 
were faithfully carried out,” he told me, 
“the war would end rapidly. We would 
have no fear of the outcome.” 

This view, he explained, did not,. how- 
ever, mean that Spain consented to the 
activities and agreements of the non- 
intervention committee insofar as they were 


the non-intervention committee’s 


deemed to interfere with Spanish sover- 
eignty. 

“Spain can never renounce its sover- 
eignty,” he stated emphatically. 

Indeed it is apparent that the full recog- 
nition of Spanish sovereignty is the sine 
qua non of the maintenance of the Mediter- 
ranean balance. Republican Spain will not 
continue as a party thereto on any other 
terms, while the Spain of the rebel chief 
Franco would not be a party thereto on any 
terms whatever. 

When I left the President, he accom- 
panied me to the door and said with con- 
siderable emphasis: “Let it be known 
wherever you go and in all parts of the 
world that we are not here to pursue a 
cannibalistic policy whereby Spaniards go 
on killing off each other. We desire to 
establish only a regime of liberalism and 
peace.” 

It has been suggested that one of the out- 
comes of the war may be a divided Spain 
in which Franco and his followers would 
rule one half of Spain, and the Republicans 
the other. Such a divided Spain would 
naturally jeopardize the Mediterranean bal- 
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ance. But those who take the suggestion 
seriously do not know Spain or Spaniards. 
Neither one side nor the other would ever 
consent to that. No second Portugal could 
ever be carved out of Spain, because all of 
the natural inhabitants of Spain are Span- 
iards. That is true even of the Basques and 
the Catalans—truer than those peoples 
themselves imagine. As has been suggested, 
Catalonia does entertain notion of indepen- 
dence but not even her Spanish Republican 
friends, to say nothing of the Franco insur- 
gents, would ever consent to that. 


Power Equilibrium 

To consider briefly the historic phase of 
the Mediterranean equilibrium: 

Over the last fifty-five years or so there 
is a repetition of history and a parallelism 
in Italian-British rivalries which chal- 
lenges the attention. The rivalry was in- 
terrupted by the World War when Italy 
deserted her ally, Germany, and eventually 
became the ally of England and her asso- 
ciates. But the very treaties which, there- 
after, ostensibly sealed the peace of the 
world, in confirming Italy’s possession of 
Rhodes and the other Dodecanese islands, 
provided the basis of a new rivalry between 
Italy and Great Britain; this, in the case of 
the former, has now sprung forth in most 
virulent form. And, as before the War, 
Italy is found once more allied with Ger- 
many in a subterranean game which 
menaces world peace. 

The story of this more recent period of 
Mediterranean conflicts in which Italy 
plays the role of the chief trouble maker, 
of her abandonment of her World War 
allies, France and England, to return to 
her pre-war love, Germany, and of these 
two powers’ joint challenging of British 
power on the Mediterranean, is all too re- 
cent history to be recounted in detail. At 
present Italy would seem to be in under- 
standing with Germany to violate the 1904 
pact which guaranteed the Gibraltar straits. 
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Spain’s Position 

Let us now consider the special position 
of Spain. She first entered the picture by 
assenting to the Anglo-Italian pact of 1887 
intended to safeguard Gibraltar straits 
against the ambitions of France of that day. 
In 1904 Spain’s adherence to the status quo 
was further confirmed, but this time at the 
instance of France which had concluded 
her peace with England. By that agree- 
ment her position in northern Morocco was 
defined and she was assured of French pro- 
tection against German designs on the 
Balearic islands and the Canaries. She was 
further side-tracked from temptations to 
join up with Germany. Britain, for her 
part, had exacted from Spain an agreement 
not to fortify Algeciras, adjacent to Gibral- 
tar, an agreement which the rebel govern- 
ment, as recently demonstrated in the House 
of Commons, does not respect. These ac- 
cords laid the groundwork for the Mediter- 
ranean equilibrium which the Spanish Re- 
publican Government seeks to maintain. 
Spain further confirmed this equilibrium 
by the Pact of Cartagena (1907), whereby 
she joined with England and France in 
guaranteeing the status quo, and more par- 
ticularly each other’s rights, in the Mediter- 
ranean. It seems strange that, in view of 
this pact, the question has not been raised 
as to whether England and France are not, 
in fact, committed to protect Spain against 
the encroachments which Germany and 
Italy are making upon Spanish possessions 
at Majorca, Canarias, Algeciras, Ceuta in 
northern Morocco, and Rio de Oro and 
Ifni on the Atlantic side of northern Africa. 

Alfonso, who notwithstanding German 
pressure remained friendly to England, 
was, before the World War, prepared to 
enter the Triple Entente. He stood ready to 
guarantee the security of the Spanish- 
French frontier in case of war, to facilitate 
the transport of French troops from Africa 
through Spain and to accord France certain 
privileges in Spanish Mediterranean ports. 
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During the World War France must have 
regretted her hesitancy in accepting these 
proposals. Subsequent German influence 
at Madrid tended to give the government 
a pro-German tone, despite her neutrality, 
and tales are extant as to how the Spanish 
government was blind to_ irregularities 
which favored the German submarine cam- 
paign in the Mediterranean. It is notorious, 
for instance, that German submarines were 
provisioned at sea from Majorca by Span- 
ish ships which, ostensibly sailing for 
Marseilles, returned empty without ever 
This 


provisioning of German submarines is re- 


having reached their destination. 


ported to have been the basis of the huge 
fortune of the Majorcan banker, Juan 
March, whose resources have since been 
placed at the disposal of the Spanish in- 
surgents and have played an important role 
in financing their war. After the Republic 
was proclaimed, Sefor Azafa once more 
entered into relations with France, with 
whom, reports had it, he was negotiating 
along lines similar to those proposed by 


Alfonso before the World War. 


Overtures to Italy 

The dictatorship of Primo de Rivera, 
however, was under the influence of die- 
hard factions which had never reconciled 
themselves to the British possession of 
Gibraltar and which had visions of another 


imperial Spain that should make England 
pay for Trafalgar. It had no respect for 
the Mediterranean equilibrium and would 
wreck it without compunction. They are 
the same influences now at work in Franco’s 
rebel government. Overtures to Italy were 
made at that time by Dictator Primo, and 
there were exchanges of courtesy visits be- 
tween King Alfonso and King Victor 
Emmanuel. There has been much specula- 
tion as to whether a secret pact giving 
Italy naval facilities in the Balearic islands 
was not the outcome of these negotiations 
and do not even now lie at the bottom of 
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Italy's presence in Majorca. However, 


whatever other arrangements might have 


been made between monarchist Spain and 


Italy were interrupted by the Republic 
which came on the scene in 1931 and which 
could scarcely come to terms with the 
Fascists. 

In the summer of 1932 the entire Italian 
Mediterranean fleet visited the Balearic 
islands and during a period of ten days or 
so explored their various harbors, taking 
advantage of the courtesies usually ex- 
tended by nations to the naval units of 
friendly countries. It would seem, how- 
ever, a considerable straining of the privi- 
leges of hospitality to reduce a naval visit 
to a tour of exploration and observation 
which, in the ultimate analysis, could have 


no other purpose than a hostile one. 


An important modifying factor in the 
maintenance of the equilibrium deserves 
to be noted here, namely the development 
of the airplane which gives Italy and Spain, 
with their long Mediterranean coastlines, 
positions of added importance. 


Italian Challenge 

The Mediterranean balance had its first 
serious challenge since the World War 
when Italy took the bit in its teeth on the 
question of Abyssinia. The British navy 
was entirely unprepared and Italy, with 
its elaborate spy system, must have known 
that to the last detail. British dread- 
naughts raced through the straits with their 
magazines virtually empty. They had not 
enough munitions to last through a fifteen- 
minute engagement. British destroyers 
found it convenient to disguise themselves 
by flying the French flag. No wonder Great 
Britain, which found the same ruse valu- 
able during the World War, has refused to 
take seriously the Franco complaint against 
the occasional practice of Spanish Republi- 
can ships in flying flags other than Spanish. 
Augmenting this unpreparedness were the 
reports of Italian air squadrons of death 
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ready to swoop down on British dread- 
naughts and sink them. This danger was 
probably more imagined than real, but 
Italy deliberately encouraged the reports 
and contributed to create a near-panic in 
the British navy. Had there been an en- 
gagement, British naval men do not doubt 
that their fleet would have triumphed in 
the end, and this likewise is the view of 
Italian officers. But Britain could scarcely 
have avoided the loss of one or more major 
units, a consequence which would have 
had a disastrous effect upon British public 
opinion and would almost certainly have 
meant the downfall of the government. It 
is confessed in authoritative Italian circles 
that Italy would never have offered battle 
had Britain called her bluff. 

At Malta, Italian hostility took an 
ageressive form. A large part of the 
British fleet was shifted from Malta and 
concentrated in the Alexandria harbor. No 
doubt one of the reasons was the exposed 
position of Malta lying within a short 
striking distance of Sicily. But another 
reason was to prevent the Italian warships 
from getting there first and taking pos- 
session of the harbor. In this the Italians 
were outguessed; but one day found an 
Italian passenger steamer burning in the 
entrance to Alexandria bay. She was in 
danger of sinking, and had she done so 
the British fleet would have been bottled 
up. But she did not sink there because, 
while she was still fiercely burning, British 
destroyers, at risk to themselves, nosed up 
to her and pushed her out of the way. 
British naval men. have their own private 
opinion as to the significance of the burn- 
ing of this ship in this particular place. 


British Policy 


Even though one may conclude that 
England pursued a wrong course in allow- 
ing herself to be bluffed, thus storing up 
for herself even more serious future 
trouble, such as now occurs in the Spanish 
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situation, one must at least respect her de- 
cision in choosing not to do so, in the light 
of the foregoing facts. Nor is it easy to 
accept the assertions that the whole Abys- 
sinian imbroglio was a cut-and-dried affair 
in which the British Foreign Office was 
secretly determined, long in advance, to 
give Italy what she wanted after making 
just enough opposition to save the face 
of England and of the League of Nations. 
It may be true that in certain quarters of 
the Foreign Office there was hostility to 
the League of Nations and a conviction that 
League action did not afford a solution 
to such problems—a conviction which may 
have had something to do with the half- 
way sanction measures, so patently in- 
effectual. But that is different from the in- 
terpretation that the British attitude on 
Abyssinia was Machiavellian. 

The foregoing is an outline of the Medi- 
terranean picture with special reference to 
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Spain’s position. But the whole subject js 
a vast and complicated one, for the com. 


‘plete understanding of which it would be 


necessary to consider also such questions 
as the positions of Turkey and Greece, 
their growing friendship with England, the 
understandings between Turkey and Russia 
which last year resulted in the new Darda- 
nelles agreement which both opens and 
closes those straits to the Russian Black 
Fleet, as that fleet’s needs may require, the 
newly forming bloc of Arabian states con- 
sidered to favor Britain’s position, the forti- 
fication of islands and harbors, and kindred 
considerations. A complete study of the 
problem would probably lead to the con- 
clusion that in the long run the Anglo- 
French domination of the Mediterranean 
will endure, the neutral position of Spain 
will be maintained, and Italian Fascism 
will scarcely gain its ambition of becoming 
the iron master of the Middle Sea. 


ANSWERS 


. Six: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
. Roumania. Her average loss was almost 45 percent. 


. The Colorado River. 
. President Harding. 
. The United States. 


. Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and San Francisco. 


. The Lusitania was torpedoed during the World War and the Titanic was sunk after 
striking an iceberg. Statement is false. 


. Zachary Taylor, William Henry Harrison, and Warren G. Harding. 


. Samuel Gompers. 4 
. Al Smith and Joseph Robinson. (  ‘ 


. Sound travels in the medium of ait approximately one fifteenth as fast as it travels in 


the medium of glass. 


. The Rock of Gibraltar and its twin across the straits on the African coast make up the 


“Pillars of Hercules.” 


= 





. The edge of the Dead Sea in the Valley of the Jordan. 
. A victory gained with a ruinous loss such as the victory of Pyrrhus over the Romans at 


Asculum in the year 279 B.c. 
. The Pyrenees. 
. John Adams. 
. Once a year. 


Mt. Everest is the highest, having an elevation of 29,002 feet. 








THIS BUSINESS OF CHRISTMAS 


A religious and sentimental’ festival-day 


accounts for two new American industries 


Toys 


By JAMES L. FRI 


HOSE who think of the toy business 
| all play may be interested in what 

goes on behind the scenes in the 
preparation for the peak Christmas selling 
period in which half of the year’s sales are 
made in the ten selling days immediately 
preceding December 25. 

In the face of a birth-rate which statis- 
ticians report has declined considerably 
during the past ten years, the toy indus- 
try is preparing this year for a $230,000,- 
000 sales volume—an average of $7.50 per 
family. This is 10 per cent under 1929, 
the all time high in the industry’s sales, 
but 50 per cent over the 1932 volume, the 
low point, and 10 per cent over last year. 

Although most stores keep their toy de- 
partments open all the year ’round, the 
sale of toys over the retail counters is 
highly seasonal. In department stores, for 
example, 68 per cent of the total year’s 
business is done in December and in chain 
stores, about 55 per cent. The fact that 
nearly half of the total year’s business in 
toys is done in the ten selling days im- 
mediately preceding Christmas creates a 
very difficult merchandising problem for 
the retail store, not only in providing 
stocks but in employing and training sales 
people to handle this peak business. The 
store plans for eleven months for a few 
days’ intense selling. It is doubtful if 
any other type of merchandise or industry 
has a more concentrated selling period. 

In planning stock, the buyer begins 
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with the total estimated sales and the 
amount of stocks he must carry to take 
care of these sales. In most lines he cannot 
re-order after volume sales begin. He 
must, therefore, place initial orders for his 
complete holiday needs. This differs some- 
what from the merchandising practice in 
most lines where it is possible to sample 
and feel out customer demand, re-ordering 
according to tried-out sales possibility. 

After the total volume of stock is de- 
cided upon, the buyer distributes it to the 
different classifications, such as dolls, wheel 
goods, trains, construction toys, games, etc., 
in accordance with the ratios established by 
past experience. This type of planning 
gives the buyer a good idea of the amount 
of purchases. He must then decide or 
“suess” what types of dolls, games, me- 
chanical toys, etc., will be the best sellers 
in each one of the classifications and dis- 
tribute his purchases accordingly. 

A toy department in the average store 
contains thousands of different items pur- 
chased from hundreds of manufacturers. 
On Christmas Eve stocks should be pretty 
low or completely closed out. It takes an 
experienced buyer with considerable luck 
to plan a stock of goods which will take 
care of the needs of his customers right 
up to Christmas Day and then leave him 
with low and clean stocks. The practice of 
cutting prices in order to move stock has 
been found to be bad policy both for the 
customer and the store. Price cutting may 
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move stock in one store this year but next 
year it encourages customers to wait, thus 
intensifying the peak in sales and increas- 
ing the traffic and difficulty in shopping 
just before Christmas. The practical 
elimination of price cutting in order to 
move stocks has tended to encourage cus- 
tomers to purchase early and relieved 
somewhat the intense burden of last-minute 
service in the toy department. 


The Manufacture of Toys 


Most of the toys for the holiday season 
are shown to the distributors at the Ameri- 
can Toy Fair, held in 1937 from April 5 to 
April 17. During this period more than 
400 manufacturers displayed their 1937 
lines at the Hotel and in their permanent 
showrooms for the convenience of the 
buyer. These exhibits were visited by 4,000 
buyers, and advance orders were placed for 
a considerable amount of the holiday busi- 
ness. 

Chain stores, mail-order houses, and 
wholesalers place the bulk of their initial 
orders during the first six months of the 
year, while department stores place most 
of their orders in the second six months— 
the largest volume being placed ordinarily 
in August and September. About 40 per 
cent of the toys are sold through whole- 
salers, 40 per cent through chain stores 
and mail order houses, and 20 per cent 
through the department store, which pur- 
chases direct from the manufacturer. The 
American Toy Fair gives the manufacturer 
an opportunity to get the toy buyers’ opin- 
ions regarding the sales possibilities of the 
various lines and advance orders which en- 
able him to get production under way. 
There are more than 1,000 manufacturers 
of toys, but 90 per cent of the total volume 
is produced by about 200 manufacturers. 

Each manufacturer is a specialist in a 
particular line of toys—a particular game, 
type of doll, construction set, or mechani- 
cal toy. His production facilities are not 
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large and it is necessary, therefore, that he 
know well in advance what the possible 
demand will be on a national basis so that 
the goods may be produced. Manufac. 
turers start the production of toys in vol- 
ume immediately following the American 
Toy Fair, the peak production being 
reached about October. 

Of the toys sold in America, about 95 
per cent are manufactured here. Approxi- 
mately three fourths of the imported toys 
come from Japan; one fifth from Germany, 
and the remainder from a number of other 
countries. Most of the imported toys, es- 
pecially those from Japan, are in the 
lower-priced lines and distributed _pri- 
marily through the chain stores. A large 
percentage of imported toys are copies of 
domestically produced items which have 
been taken to the Far East for reproduction. 


Trends in Toys 

It is partly by chance but primarily by 
purpose and planning that America is to- 
day the toy center of the world. Toys in 
1937 present a dramatic contrast to those 
produced and distributed twenty years ago. 
Before the World War Germany held un- 
questioned leadership in toy manufactur- 
ing. When the war-time embargo on Ger- 
man merchandise went into effect, the 
American toy industry capitalized this op- 
portunity for advancement by breaking 
with the novelty tradition in toy designs 
and in emphasizing purposeful toys. The 
industry has continued year after year to 
improve the purposefulness of toys and to 
adapt them to the changing interests and 
needs of the child so that they have really 
become second only to the schools them- 
selves as influences on child life. The domi- 
nant emphasis in American toys is the 
development of safe, workable miniatures 
of arts, industries, and sciences. 

Child play in 1937 features skyline 
building, the mysteries of radio, engineer- 
ing, and electro-chemistry, as well as up- 
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to-the-minute technique in transportation, 
architecture, housekeeping, scientific baby 
care, art, and handicrafts. Santa Claus 
continues to back the neutrality policy of 
the United States. The G-Man, the engi- 
neer, and the cowboy vie with -cartoon 
celebrities and Hollywood stars for the first 
place in the list of 1937 playroom heroes. 
Although war toys are prominent abroad, 
less than one per cent of the American toy 
pack features miniatures of military equip- 
ment. Parlor games based on crime solv- 
ing, business, sports, and chance-taking 
outnumber battle strategy games by 1,000 
to 1. Dolls wear replicas of the smartest 
juvenile fashions in contrast to the uni- 
formed dolls abroad; children’s drawing 
books reproduce peaceful activities in 
American industry and homes. 

Everybody from dictators to grocers is 
complaining about the decreasing number 
of babies being brought into the world 
but, for the toy industry, at least, there 
seems to be a logical solution. Modern 
American toys have been transformed 
rapidly from the class of holiday novelties 
to the category of educational necessities. 
The problem of the toy industry is to add 
continually to the educational value of the 
products, to give more value for the money 
and to sell the public on the importance of 
giving every child in the community an in- 
creasing share of the advantages which 
modern toys make possible. 

Froebel’s doctrine, one hundred years 
ago, that the most important part of man’s 
education is accomplished in the play 
hours of the first seven years was a belief 
which only a handful of educators advo- 
cated. The theories of progressive educa- 
tion, however, began to make steady ad- 
vances. The old maxim that children 
should be “seen and not heard” was soon 
discarded, and the general public began 
to appreciate the wisdom of the educa- 
tional precept that children learn best by 
doing. The popularization of these beliefs 
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was accompanied by great advances in the 
mechanics of toy building. Inventions such 
as the unbreakable composition doll began 
to challenge the dictionary definition of 
toys as “fragile novelties.” Mass produc- 
tion methods were rapidly developed which 
made toy miniatures of adult possessions 
just about as durable and well built as their 
grown-up models. They are no longer ob- 
jects that must be handled with care if they 
are to survive many play hours. They are 
made for use. 

This transition was not a rapid one. In 
the beginning educators were often didactic 
and impractical in their specifications for 
toys which would have educational value. 
When such designs failed to sell, manufac- 
turers countered with suspicion of any- 
thing which was tagged educational. 

But these early misunderstandings were 
gradually overcome and manufacturers and 
teachers mastered lessons in adaptability 
and realized that their aims were mutual. 
Today a number of toy manufacturers hire 
noted educators as advisers and designers. 
The majority of the 50,000 types of play- 
things shown at the 1937 American Toy 
Fair were advertised in terms of their edu- 
cational value. The reasons why each toy 
would be of value to children were listed. 
Fun continues to be the first requisite of 
toy success, but manufacturers and educa- 
tors have realized that the child enjoys 
most the playthings which he can use pur- 
posefully. The fact that the use of mind 
and muscles is educationally beneficial is 
a by-product—but it is a by-product which 
has immense appeal to parents who hold 
the purse strings. This appeal is just be- 
ginning to be capitalized. 

The country’s leading stores have given 
impetus to and have keyed in with this new 
trend in toys. Many of them provide toy 
counsellors or advisers who explain to 

parents the various kinds of toys which a 
child needs at various ages to assure all 
around development. Lists of toys classi- 
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fied according to age interest are provided. 
Another indication of this trend is the 
increasing attention which welfare organi- 
zations are giving to the provision of play- 
things for underprivileged youngsters. In 
many communities Santa Claus has been 
made a daily commuter through toy lend- 
ing libraries. The well-to-do families 
gather up discarded toys; local firemen or 
WPA workers repair them. They are 
loaned to underprivileged youngsters who 
formerly enjoyed no toys suitable to their 
age requirements. In a number of com- 
munities new toys have been bought to 
add to the store of playthings available to 
the underprivileged. 
Already schools have become a signifi- 






Cards 
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cant factor in the toy business. Kinder. 
gartens and primary grades are now good 
customers for a variety of building and 
handicraft toys, and playgrounds are stead- 
ily increasing their purchases of play 
equipment. These markets for toys are 
comparatively new and suggest potential 
opportunities for expansion. 

Although the birth-rate seems destined 
to decline, it seems reasonable to predict 
that manufacturers and retailers who de- 


.velop constructive playthings will be able 


to hold their own in the merchandising pic- 
ture by intensively capitalizing the con- 
sumers’ increasing appreciation of the 
value of play in child education and physi- 
cal development. 


By OCTAVIA GOODBAR 


realize how large the industry has 
grown. Estimates made a few years 
ago indicate that the production of such 
cards reaches about 1,500,000,000 per 
year, or nearly 12 cards to every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. 
The sending of Greeting Cards is one 
of the great number of customs that has 
its basis in the age-old history of the Nativ- 
ity, in Bethlehem, and of the bringing of 
gifts of frankincense and myrrh by the 
Wise men from the East. 


| YEW of the senders of Greeting Cards 


Christmas was not among the earliest 
festivals of the Church, and before the 
fifth century there was no general con- 
sensus of opinion as to when it should come 
in the calendar, whether on January 6, 
March 25, or December 25. 

In Britain, December 25 was a festival 
long before the conversion to Christianity, 
for Bede relates that “the ancient people 
of the Angli began the year on December 
25th, when we now celebrate the birthday 





of the Lord.” In England the observance of 
Christmas was forbidden by an act of 
Parliament in 1644; Charles II revived the 
feast, but the Scots adhered to the Puritan 
view. 


Christmas as an American Holiday 

In this country, Virginia sanctioned 
Christmas Day as a legal holiday through- 
out its history as a State. The Virginia 
Code of 1849, which recognizes the day 
as a holiday, appears to have been based 
upon a provision in the English law pro- 
mulgated before the Revolution, during the 
reign of George III. 

In the records of the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, under the date of May 11, 
1659, is to be found an order of the Court 
assessing a fine of five shillings on all 
found observing any such day as Christmas. 
This law, however, was repealed on May 
21, 1681. And on April 15, 1856, Christ- 
mas was officially included in a list of legal 
holidays in Massachusetts. 
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Christmas had undoubtedly been ob- 
served as a holiday in all American States 
long before it received any official recog- 
nition. Nevertheless, it is surprising to 
learn how long it was before express 
legislation authorized financial transac- 
tions to be postponed to a later date, when 
an obligation chanced to fall on December 
25th. 

In Connecticut this recognition of Christ- 
mas as a holiday at law did not occur until 
June 12, 1845. Other dates are: Georgia, 
on February 8, 1850; Vermont, Acts of 
1850; Louisiana, Acts of 1855; Minnesota, 
March 1, 1856; Massachusetts, April 15, 
1856; Rhode Island, Statutes of 1857; 
Maine, Chapter 4, Laws of 1858; Iowa, 
March 18, 1858; Tennessee, Code of 1858; 
Michigan, February 7, 1859; Illinois, 
February 22, 1861; New Hampshire, July 
3, 1861; Wisconsin, General Law of 1862; 
Nevada, a non-judicial holiday, January 1, 
1866; District of Columbia, June 28, 1870; 
California, March 1, 1872; Kentucky, 
Statutes of 1873; Mississippi, February 9, 
1876; North Dakota, February 16, 1877; 
Missouri, July 29, 1877; Texas, Statutes 
of 1879; North Carolina, March 11, 1881; 
Florida, Acts of 1881; Utah, March 9, 
1882; Alabama, February 23, 1883; Ore- 
gon, February 26, 1885; Arizona, March 
10, 1887; Montana, Territorial Code of 
1887; Idaho, July 3, 1890; Washington, 
February 25, 1891; New Jersey, March 9, 
1891;.New York, May 18, 1892; Arkansas, 
April 19, 1895; West Virginia, February 
18, 1899; Colorado, April 8, 1903; Indi- 
ana, March 4, 1905; Nebraska, 1905; New 
Mexico, March 15, 1915. Kansas has never 
declared December 25th to be a legal holi- 
day, although it is, of course, observed as 
a holiday in that State. 

These dates have brought a very genuine 
feeling of astonishment and surprise. The 
accepted ideas of the present day about 
Christmas and its observance are really 


new. 


Development of Greeting Cards 


One of the outstanding features in this 
development, is the widespread and ever- 
growing use of greeting cards. The im- 
mediate predecessors of Christmas Cards 
were the “Christmas Pieces”, which date 
back to 1702, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
in England. These were specimens of hand- 
writing produced by children under the 
superintendence of the school master, and 
were sent to relatives and friends to show 
what progress the pupils had made during 
the preceding year. 

The first known Christmas Card, made 
for general distribution, is now in the 
British Museum, in the department of 
prints and drawings. The original plate 
for this card was drawn and etched by 
W. M. Egley, a lad of sixteen, in 1842. 

This first card showed several scenes 
suggestive of the holiday season. There is 
a Christmas party, skating, carol singers, 
distribution of soup, a Punch and Judy 
show and two figures dancing the Roger de 
Coverley. Also, it carries a greeting as 
follows: “A Merry Christmas & A Happy 
New Year to You,” with space for the 
sender’s name. 


Greeting Cards in the United States 
The first manufacture of Christmas Cards 
in this country seems to have been under- 
taken in Roxbury, Massachusetts, by one 
Louis Prang, a German printer, who was 
exiled from his own country after the un- 
successful German Revolution in 1848, and 
who, in 1874, manufactured Christmas 
Cards, which he shipped to England, for 
sale there. The following year he under- 
took their sale in America—and this was 
the beginning of the Christmas card manu- 
facture in the United States. It was not, 
however, until about 1906 that the use of 
greeting cards began to develop as an im- 


portant element in American life. 
The actual use of cards, though spread 
over the country as a whole, finds its great- 
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est concentration in the territory included 
within a 50-mile radius of New York City. 
This territory alone purchases perhaps 20 
per cent of all the greeting cards used in 
the country. The great population on the 
Atlantic seaboard is the heaviest purchaser 
of cards. According to the best information 
available, the State of New York ranks first 
in its purchases. Then come Massachusetts; 
Illinois; Pennsylvania; Ohio; the Pacific 
Coast; Michigan; Missouri; New Jersey; 
the area embracing Washington, D.C. and 
Baltimore; Texas; and finally the New 
England States outside of Massachusetts, 
in the order stated. 

Since 1932, when we experienced the 
low point of the depression, the number of 
cards sold and used has increased astonish- 
ingly. In the neighborhood of ninety 
millions passed through the Metropolitan 
Postal Area of New York, in 1935—and in 
1936 it was estimated that the number had 
grown to a hundred and five millions. 

The designing of greeting cards is, of 
course, in conjunction with the greetings 
they bear, the ultimate foundation on which 
the custom rests. A completely new line of 
greeting cards is produced every year in 
this country, and this requires the services 
of some of the cleverest and most gifted 
artists in the country. 

Every method of reproduction known to 
the graphic arts is used in producing greet- 
ing cards. Each producer has its own staff 
of artists, under the supervision of an art 
director, who sometimes actually creates a 
portion of the line, and also directs, criti- 
cizes, and selects the work that will be re- 
produced in cards for the following season. 

Besides regular members of the staff, 
there are numerous free-lance artists. Many 
of these never succeed in attracting much 
attention, but there are others who become 
noted for originality and initiative. There 
seems to be no racial monopoly in talent, 
nor does it appear to be limited to either 
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sex; for women as well as men have at. 
tained eminence in this field. 
The actual sentiment, however, is the 


true heart of the custom. This is clearly 


shown by the fact that more than 95 percent 
of all cards purchased are cards which 
carry not only a mere greeting, but also 
some message of sincere and friendly re. 
membrance. 

In carrying these graceful and effective 
messages of friendship, embodied in a de- 
sign which itself reinforces the thought and 
emotion, the greeting card performs a 
genuine service. The astonishing growth 
in the use of greeting cards is evidence of 
a widespread public appreciation of their 
effectiveness in making new friends and in 
uniting old ones. 

Beautiful as these greeting cards fre- 
quently are, and fascinating as is the 
opportunity they afford for stepping be- 
yond our own limitations in the expression 
of friendliness and regard, their increasing 
use may possibly be due, in part, to another 
motive. 

Sales of writing paper have experienced 
a decline that largely reflects a fundamental 
change in people’s habits. Apparently it 
is no longer the practice of friends and 
relatives to write the long and intimate 
letters of days gone by. Perhaps to some 
extent the phenomenon of greeting cards 
is due to the ease with which they discharge 
a part, at least, of the social obligation 
which formerly required a letter. Except 
when definite news, or specific ideas, are 
to be imparted, this modern development 
of the greeting card maintains contacts and 
expresses friendships with an elegance and 
grace which none but the most talented 
could ever approximate with letters of 
their own composition. It would seem that 
the appropriately chosen greeting card has 
established a new and higher standard in 
the art of maintaining friendly contacts 
with our fellows. 





CHRONICLE OF WAR 


A military history of the Far Eastern war, 


showing Japan’s plans and China’s chances 


By ANDREW TOLSTOY 
Writer and Military Authority 


HOUGH the diplomats still persist in 

calling it a Sino-Japanese contro- 

versy or dispute, the hostilities in 
the Far East have taken the shape of a 
large scale war of first magnitude, with 
over a million combatants in the field. 
The insignificant clash outside of Peiping 
on July 7 gave the needed pretext for set- 
ting the Japanese war machine in motion 
once again. At that time Japan had only 
10,000 troops in North China, and the 
credible world could well believe that only 
a limited objective of wresting another 
slice of Chinese territory was contemplated. 
It is clear, however; that whatever the 
extent of Japan’s ambitions in China, in 
terms of territorial or economic gains, her 
paramount objective is now to crush the 
anti-Japanese Central 
Chiang Kai-shek’s equipped 
This determination is re- 


Government and 
modernly 
armed force. 
flected in the following words of Premier 
Prince Fumimaro Konoye: “Japan’s best 
course is to beat China to her knees so she 
will no longer have any spirit for a fight.” 
This declaration serves as a notice to the 
world that Japan is fighting for the com- 
plete subjugation of China. After that is 
accomplished an obedient government can 
be installed in China, and Japan can have 
her choice of territories and on her own 
terms. The Japanese grand strategy, it 
seems, embraced the following broad ob- 
jectives: 

(1) To drive deeper a wedge separating 
Soviet Russia from China and, by the cap- 
ture of Kalgan, to cut the last remaining 
link through which assistance and war 
supplies could reach China by the northern 
overland route. 


(2) To blockade the coast of China and, 
by seizure of her ports, to deprive Nan- 
king of one third of its total revenue de- 
rived from customs, disrupt foreign trade, 
and prevent implements of war reaching 
China by sea routes. 

(3) To subject to air bombardment the 
far-flung provinces to discourage the local 
war lords from aiding the Central Govern- 
ment, to terrify the population and destroy 
its will to resist. 

(4) To occupy as swiftly as possible 
the five northern provinces of Hopeh, 
Chahar, Suiyuan, Shansi and Shantung so 
that their severance from Nanking will be- 
come a fait accompli, and so that Japan 
may acquire the rich coal and iron-ore 
deposits of Shansi as well as the cotton- 
growing districts to the south. 

Reviewing the events and military opera- 
tions on the two widely separated fronts, 
one may gain a clear idea of what has been 
already accomplished by Japan during the 
first four months of this undeclared war. 


War Starts in the North. 


On July 27, a Japanese detachment was 
trapped in the Peiping city gate and anni- 
hilated between the outer and inner walls, 
which indicated that the withdrawal of the 
so-called anti-Japanese 37th Division did 
not preclude Chinese armed resistance in 
that region. The next day a series of battles 
and _ prospects 
looked not too bright for the Japanese. On 
July 29, Chinese troops skillfully infil- 


trated inside the Japanese lines and de- 


began around Peiping 


livered a surprise attack on Tientsin—the 
headquarters and main supply base of the 


Japanese Army in North China. The 
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attackers captured the railroad station and 
penetrated into the Japanese concession. 
The troops of autonomous East Hopeh, 
armed and trained by the Japanese, re- 
volted against their masters, massacred the 
Japanese population of Tungchow and, 
joining hands with the Chinese, harassed 
the railroad line. By August 2, the Japa- 
nese, with only 35,000 troops at hand, 
managed to avert a major catastrophe and 
gained complete control in the Peiping- 
Tientsin area before Nanking troops could 
arrive on the scene. The next week, Chinese 
troops started from their Kalgan base to 
advance the 
threatening to strike from the northwest 


along Suiyuan railroad, 
and menacing the communication lines to 
the north of Peiping in the Japanese rear. 
At the same time a terrific typhoon swept 
over South Manchuria, crippling the rail- 
roads and completely disrupting the traffic 
of Japanese troops and supplies trains. 
Chinese troops, gathered in considerable 
strength, just below the Peiping-Tientsin 
railroad, once again were too slow to take 
advantage of the extremely dangerous posi- 
tion of their enemy and hesitated to strike. 
In the face of these perils, the Japanese 
felt so confident, that on August 8 they 
staged the triumphal march of their troops 
through the streets of Peiping to mark the 
formal occupation of the ancient capital. 
To deal with the threat from the north, 
the Japanese sent 3,000 mechanized troops 
(subsequently augmented te 15,000 men) 
to break through mountainous Nankow 
pass, 30 miles from Peiping, and to advance 
to Kalgan. Then, for three successive weeks 
newspaper despatches described this opera- 
tion as a Japanese offensive through the 
pass and commented on their slow prog- 
ress against the defending Chinese troops. 
The real situation was that the Japanese 
were on the defensive against the Chinese 
troops, which, lacking a motorized trans- 
port, had to cling to the railroad running 
through Nankow in their advance on Peip- 
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The Japanese maneuver consisted 
of stemming their advance by bottling up 
the defile, where the Chinese could not de. 


ing. 


ploy and take advantage of their numerical 
superiority. Simultaneously, another Japa- 


nese detachment of Kwangtung army, using 


the strategic roads and bases of Manchu. 
kuo, started the march toward Kalgan from 
Dolon-nor. Advancing 200 miles across the 
flat terrain of Northern Chahar, and en. 
countering no resistance, this detachment 
captured Kalgan from the north, before 
the southern column cleared Nankow pass 
on August 27. Chinese troops, caught be- 
tween two pincers were forced to retreat 
to the south into the Shansi mountains, 
leaving the entire stretch of the Suiyuan 
railroad between Kalgan and Peiping in 
the hands of the invaders. 

Since that time little has been heard of 
Chinese resistance in the Northwest, the 
reports merely announcing the names of 
Their 


rapid advance progressed in three direc- 


towns occupied by the Japanese. 


tions: one column, operating parallel to 
the southern spur of the Great Wall, pre- 
vented the retreating Chinese troops from 
joining their main forces in Hopeh. The 
second column, rimming Soviet-controlled 
Outer Mongolia, continued along the rail- 
road to Kweisui, capital of Suiyuan and 
ultimately to Paotow, terminus of the Sui- 
yuan railroad, 507 miles from Peiping. 
Finally, the third column branched out 
after the capture of Tatung on September 
14 and pushed southward, along the main 
highway to Taiyuan, capital of Shansi. The 
approach to the latter was blocked by 
mountainous Yenmen Pass, with its elabo- 
rate fortifications, erected at a reported cost 
of $10,000,000. At this point large bodies 
of Chinese troops were expected to make 
an effective stand. 

Instead of storming the fortified posi- 
tions, the Japanese forced their way across 
the mountains through secondary passes 
and outflanked the Chinese. Yenmen Pass, 
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thus rendered useless as a blocking fortress, 
was abandoned by its defenders and fell 
into Japanese hands on October 2. Re- 
lentlessly pushing southward the soldiers 
of the Mikado for the first time met with 
the former Chinese Communist Army. The 
latter, led by famous General Chu-Teh, 
recently joined hands with its erstwhile 
arch-enemy, Chiang-Kai-shek, and was in- 
corporated into Chinese National forces 
as the 8th Route Army. On October 9, the 
Japanese occupied Yuanping, the 
head of line running 70 miles southward 
to Taiyuan. At this point their progress 
was noticeably slowed down. They had 
marched 130 miles away from their ad- 
vanced base at Tatung on Suiyuan railway 
and their insecure lines of communication, 
passing through mountainous country be- 
came exposed and extremely vulnerable. 


rail- 


The fresh Chinese troops, upon reaching 
this front, scattered in small detachments 
and delivered a series of bold attacks on 
the Japanese rear. This tactic proved to 
be much more effective than all the pre- 
vious attempts at a determined stand, caus- 
ing serious embarrassment to the invaders 
and marking the first Chinese successes in 
retarding the hitherto unchecked Japanese 
advance. 


On the Main Front 


While the Japanese western army was 
swiftly advancing in Shansi and Inner 
Mongolia, the main front, running parallel 
to the Peiping-Tientsin railroad, remained 
comparatively quiet until the beginning of 
September. The Japanese awaited rein- 
forcements from the homeland. Torrential 
rains immobilized their mechanized forces, 
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grounded their planes, and they preferred 
to remain on the defensive. The feeble 
attempt to recapture Peiping by encircling 
the Japanese right flank resulted in a 
Chinese defeat at Mentowkow on Septem- 
ber 4. 

The Chinese massed 400,000 troops to 
block the Japanese advance southward 
along the Peiping-Hankow and Tientsin- 
Nanking railroads (the latter is usually 
referred to as Tientsin-Pukow line, Pukow 
being its terminus—a suburb on Yangtze, 
across the river from Nanking). Gathering 
strength (now estimated to exceed 300,000 
men), the Japanese thrust forward in two 
spearheads, straddling the railroads, and 
on September 14 crossed the Yungting 
river. »Chinese troops, having lost their 
opportunity to strike the negligible forces 
of their foe when handicapped by boggy 
roads, were at least expected to offer a 
stiff defense of positions which they had 
ample time to prepare and fortify. Instead, 
the Japanese marched across the North 
China plain as if nothing stood in their 
way. Capturing station after station, they 
moved toward the strongly fortified Chinese 
line, studded with concrete pillboxes. built 
by German experts in 1935. This line 
extended from Paoting (capital of Hopeh, 
85 miles south of Peiping) to Tsangchow 
(65 miles from Tientsin on the railroad to 
Nanking), and here the Chinese were ex- 
pected to make a prolonged stand. On 
September 24, however, Japanese van- 
guards approached within sight of Paoting 
and, next day, stormed and captured this 
strategic town. Simultaneously Tsangchow 
fell into Japanese hands. The entire line 
of fixed defense works became both unten- 
able and useless. 


The Turning Point 


The Japanese continued their rapid ad- 
vance along both railways, and on Octo- 
ber 8 their western column (operating 
from Peiping) approached Shihkiachwang 
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while their eastern column (moving from 
Tientsin) crossed the Shantung border 
and reached a point ten miles north of 
the Yellow River. Chinese troops, occupy- 


ing strong positions, stubbornly defended 
the strategically important Shihkiachwang 


railway junction, a point from which a 
line branches out westward to Taiyuan. 
On October 10 the capture of Shihkiach- 
wang and the crushing defeat of Chinese 
armies signalized the turning point in the 
North China campaign. The previous 
Chinese feeble rearguard actions had had 
a semblance of a strategic and planned re- 
treat, but after that decisive battle it be- 
came a rout. Further south, below the 
Yellow River, 250 miles away and parallel- 
ing the Lunghai railroad, lies the famous 
“Hindenburg” Line, where the Chinese 
hope to check the Japanese invasion. But 
the mere mention of this line is an admis- 
sion of complete loss of the whole of North 
China. 
pated that the Japanese would push beyond 
the stream which constitutes the natural 


boundary of North China. With the ex- 


ception of Shantung, which for some ob- 


Furthermore, it was never antici- 


scure reasons of a political nature escaped 
the invasion, the Japanese army won a 
complete victory and achieved all its 
objectives. Toward the end of October, 
the buffer separating China from sovietized 
Outer Mongolia was securely established, 
and Japan seized in North China an area 
of 197,208 square miles* inhabited by 
38 million people. 


On the Central China Front 


On August 9 two Japanese naval men 
were killed at Hungjao airport, outside 
Shanghai, creating a tension, during which 
the Chinese massed over .35,000 troops 
against hurriedly erected sandbag defenses 

*In his total is included_the whole of the Chahar 
province (99,928 sq. miles). Northern Chahar (75,000 sq. 
miles) was dominated by Japan before the start of this 
campaign but this domination was by political influence 


and not by military occupation. If Northern Chahar 
area is excluded, the figure would be 122,000 sq. miles. 
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held by 5,000 Japanese marines. On Au- 
gust 13, one rifle shot started the battle 
for Shanghai—a repetition of warfare that 
took place on the same spot and under 
similar circumstances in 1932. 

The Japanese stratagem was to gain a 
foothold in Central China and to establish 
air and naval bases in the Yangtze delta. 
These bases would facilitate the blockade 
of China’s 2,700 mile long coastline, would 
permit the spreading of air raids further 
inland, and ultimately create a threat to 
Nanking, only 170 miles away. Hostilities 
on this front were planned to compel 
Chiang Kai-shek to throw his crack army 
into the battle and to eliminate the pros- 
pect of a long, indecisive campaign with 
a slow retreat from the North, during which 


this main force could be kept in reserve 


TSUNGMING 
ISLAND 
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until the time when extended communica- 
tion lines, harassed by guerrilla attacks, 
would put the worn-out Japanese troops 
in a precarious position. In addition, the 
capture of Shanghai would block the out- 
let to the sea for all the commercial traffic 
of the Yangtze river, close the port that 
handles 51 per cent of China’s foreign 
trade and prevent the import of arms and 
implements of war. 

From the very start of hostilities, it be- 
came evident that the Chinese possess much 
more formidable weapons for the defense 
than they had five years ago, but, contrary 
to widespread opinion, the efficiency of 
their troops did not show any marked im- 
provement. The use of airplanes, the 
markmanship of artillery, and above all 
the way the troops were led presented a 
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deplorable spectacle. The troops, as if re- 
inforcing the infuriated Chinese mob, 
madly charged through narrow streets and 
were mowed down by withering machine- 
gun fire, without inflicting losses on the 
enemy. Outnumbering the Japanese al- 
most ten to one, they were unable to 
dislodge them from _ hurriedly 
sandbag barricades and to sweep them into 
the river. No attempt was made to prevent 
the ingress of incoming Japanese troop- 
ships, nor to block the Whangpoo river 
at Woosung to cut off the enemy’s flotilla 
in the harbor. Instead of installing batter- 
ies in Pootung, from which Japanese war- 


erected 


ships could be fired upon point blank, and 
which would subject to artillery barrage 
all possible places for troop landings in 
Yangtzepoo, just across the river, the 
Chinese decided upon a spectacular aerial 
attack on the enemy’s flagship /zuwmo, re- 
sulting in the killing of a thousand civilians 
in the most congested section of the Inter- 
national Settlement! Chinese batteries 
appeared on Pootung bank only after 
landings of Japanese troops had _ been 
effected, and their close range fire failed 
to sink or cripple a single warship. Re- 
membering the lessons of 1932, they en- 
deavored to prevent the landing of Japa- 
nese on the south bank of Yangtze in their 
rear. Yet the Japanese succeeded in dis- 
embarking troops at Liuho (exactly on the 
same spot as 5 years ago), under enemy 
fire, and penetrated eight miles inland to 
Lotien, across exceedingly difficult terrain, 
cut by muddy bottomed creeks, ponds and 
canals, against an overwhelming numerical 
superiority of Chinese troops, who stood 
there in wait to prevent this maneuver. 

It is undisputable that during these land 
battles around Shanghai, the Chinese dis- 
played great courage and tenacity. Never- 
theless, their poorly led, incoherent di- 
visions could not match the formidable 
striking power of the Japanese. After ex- 
actly one month of bitter fighting, the 
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defending Chinese troops had to admit that 
the Japanese were firmly established and 


on September 13 abandoned the sharp 


salient along the banks of Yangtze and 
Whangpoo. They retreated, in good order, 
to a prepared line, running from Liuho to 
Chapei to shorten the front and to lessen 
the effectiveness of Japanese naval gun 
fire. The public imagination was so im- 
pressed by the stiff resistance of the 
Chinese that the real meaning and net re- 
sults of this battle were overlooked. In 
the first place the Shanghai battleground is, 
so to say, an auxiliary front, where, despite 
minor Chinese successes, the Japanese 
gained almost all their objectives and were 
the real victors. The attack on Shanghai 
diverted 500,000 Chinese troops from the 
main North front. The Japanese won a 
foothold around Shanghai, established a 
first class air base on Tsungming island, 
blocked the river by permanent concrete 
forts, erected on Parker islands in the 
mouth of Yangtze, and closed the port 
for the Chinese. 

In their next objective, to drive the 
Chinese from the vicinity of International 
Settlement from which they receive large 
quantities of supplies, the Japanese are con- 
fronted with almost insurmountable difh- 
culties. The Chinese are firmly entrenched 
on a well conceived, strongly fortified 
line with concrete pillboxes and dugouts. 
Their right flank is shielded by the neutral 
zone of the International Settlement, while 
the approaches to their left flank are criss- 
crossed by oozy canals and flooded rice 
fields, which make the advance of tanks 
and artillery impossible. Thus, unable to 
encircle either flank, the Japanese are 
forced to conduct frontal attacks in the 


urban built-up section. Consequently the 


Japanese advance must be slow, but their 
military ability to pierce the Chinese line 
of defense is scarcely open to doubt. The 
outcome of the battle for Shanghai, like the 
outcome of the war on the whole, is merely 
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a question of time needed for the Japanese 
to overcome China’s resistance. 


China vs. Japan 

Most foreign observers agree on China’s 
helplessness against the Japanese war 
machine. To sum up these familiar dis- 
cussions the story runs as follows: Japa- 
nese industry, long under the tutelage of 
the General Staff, and now put on a war 
basis, will turn out all needed munitions 
and implements of war, while the Japanese 
fleet will ensure the transport of these sup- 
plies to the armies in the field. China, 
lacking her own munitions industry, with 
all her ports closed by Japanese blockade, 
can only hope for imports through foreign 
leased territories on her coast like Hong 
Kong, Macao, or Kwangchowwah, entirely 
dependent on the willingness of the Pow- 
ers concerned to render this assistance to 
China. This is further complicated by the 
fact that these ports are far from present 
battlegrounds and the imported supplies 
will have to travel up the single tracked 


Canton-Hankow railroad, which is already 


taxed to capacity, clogged with troop- 
trains and refugees, and can deliver only 
a drop in the bucket of China’s war needs. 
On the sea Japan is urfopposed; in the air 
her planes outnumber the Chinese ten to 
one. It is usually pointed out that China’s 
only advantage over Japan lies in her 
gigantic reservoir of man power. 

The bogey of numerical superiority of 
China’s armies and man power reserve 
is very greatly exaggerated in the popular 
mind. China’s strength is represented on 
paper by a staggering figure of 1,700,000 
men under arms. However, only less than 
10 per cent of this figure is a modernly 
equipped fighting force, trained by, German 
officers in recent years. The rest consists 
of regional armies, under provincial gov- 
ernors and war lords, untrained, unstand- 
ardized in equipment, deficient in artillery, 
devoid of tanks and aviation, utterly in- 
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efficient in the field and at best suitable for 
guerrilla warfare only. A large portion of 
these armed hordes from the outlying 
provinces never will be brought into play, 
or reaching the front will become cannon 
fodder. The total population of China and 
Japan, determining the ultimate figure of 
man-power reserve, compares as follows: 
Japanese Empire, including Korea, For- 
mosa, Sakhalin, Kwangtung, and mandated 
islands, has 99,456,262 subjects as against 
China’s total of 370,000,000 which includes 
also the outlying domains, under purely 
nominal Chinese suzerainty and completely 
detached from China proper. Since Japan 
was able to form an army of 100,000 in 
Manchuria, it will be just to add its popula- 
tion of 29,606,117 to Japan’s side, bringing 
her total to 129,662,379 (exceeding that of 
the U.S.!). The occupation of North China 
and the Yangtze delta will alienate or at 
least neutralize 100,000,000 people; this 
must be deducted from China’s total, bring- 
ing the ratio to only 2:1. The belief that 
almost every man, woman and child be- 
comes a potential sniper behind the Japa- 
nese lines is utterly ridiculous and is re- 
futable by the fact that during the fierce 
battles around Peiping and Tientsin, Chi- 
nese coolies unloaded Japanese ships with 
munitions, Chinese gendarmes guarded the 
tracks, and Chinese engineers drove Japan- 
ese troop trains. But most striking of all 
is the ability of Japan to muster an army 
in 95 per cent Chinese Manchuria and to 
lead that army against China! 

It seems that despite her military re- 
verses, the crumbling of her defense lines 
and the loss of vast territory, China still 
has spirit for a fight. Her hopes are that, 
with deeper penetration into the roadless 
expanses of China, the scattered Japanese 
forces will become more vulnerable to 
guerrilla warfare and surprise attacks in 
their rear, and that the prolongation of 
the struggle will increase the probability 
of intervention. 
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Y THE turn of the century, the 
United Mine Workers had enlisted 


10,000 members largely as the re- 
sult of a successful 12-week strike in the 
bituminous area of the Central Competi- 
tive Field. The union had gained recogni- 
tion which by itself had stiffened its morale 
and widened its reputation as a going con- 
cern. Its leaders felt that it was prepared 
to extend its influence by invading anthra- 
cite. But here it bucked up against a re- 
sistance as strong and stubborn as the 
British squares against which Napoleon’s 
hussars spent themselves, losing Waterloo. 

The operators of the “anthracite monop- 
oly”—extending over a region of 500 
square miles in eastern Pennsylvania— 
were few and well-organized. They were 
also tough. Especially hard-boiled was 
Mr. George F. Baer, president of the Read- 
ing and Philadelphia Railroad that con- 
trolled about 70 per cent of America’s 
hard coal output and was in turn dominated 
by the House of Morgan. Mr. Baer was 
king-pin among the operators and _ their 
most vigorous spokesman. He _ believed 
unions in general to be spawn of Satan 
and the United Mine Workers in particular 
to be the earthly incarnation of Beelzebub. 
On the other hand, the hard coal miners 
who were averaging around $22.00 a month 
for a 10-hour day tended to look upon the 


union as if it were very much of a deliver. 
ing angel. Whereas during the previous 
twenty years, profits had mounted and div- 
idend slices had grown large and delec- 
table enough to sate the appetite of almost 
any financial gourmet, wages had remained 
at 1880 levels. 

For two years, 1899-1900, union organ- 
izers had sought to crystallize such discon- 
tents, pointing out that their causes could 
be removed only if and when unionism 
arrived in hard coal. Yet this vanguard of 
the United Mine Workers found the route 
rough and progress slow. There were 20 
nationalities with which to deal—tongues 
enough for a new Babel with all the hatreds 
and misunderstandings of its “race mem- 
ories” and religious differences. Many 
miners, moreover, suffered from the trauma 
of former failures to build a union. They 
were frightened by the prospect of repris- 
als against union adherents since the opera- 
tors who ran anthracite had from the begin- 
nings maintained rigid and_ reciprocal 
blacklists. 

Despite such obstacles, however, the 
evangelists had 800 
miners into the fold in mid-summer, 1900. 


union’s brought 
Late in August, they drew up a list of de- 
mands for (a) an increase in wages, (b) 
abolition of company stores, (c) the elim- 
ination of company doctors, and (d) reduc- 
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tions in the price of powder which the 
miners were compelled to buy from the 
company at $2.75 a keg while the same keg 
sold for $1.10 in the open market. They 
formally submitted their proposals to the 
operators who ignored them with the si- 
lence of a steam-calliope. On September 17, 
a strike was called and three days later, 
despite the small membership of the union 
itself, more than 90 per cent of the 143,000 
employees quit work. 

Joyously Mr. Baer girded his loins for 
battle. But the cagey Mark Hanna, G.O.P. 
national boss, wouldn’t let him fight—at 
least not just then. 

A presidential election impended. Wil- 
liam McKinley was running for his second 
term; and the Republican Party, as the 
political appendage of Big Ownership, 
wanted to avoid anything that might be 
made into an unpleasant campaign issue— 
especially in Pennsylvania, a key State, 
where in 1896 the majority of miners had 
voted for William Jennings Bryan. 

Hence Hanna went over the heads of the 
operators to J. P. Morgan himself; and at 
the latter’s signal the operators reversed 
themselves with the speed of expediency 
and the grumblings of doubt. They yielded 
to the miners to the small extent of grant- 
ing a 10-per-cent raise in pay and cutting 
the price of powder 45 per cent leaving 
everything else to future negotiation. 

The head of the United Mine Workers, 
the dark and morbid-minded John Mitchell 
who looked like a gypsy and acted like a 
banker, accepted this concession as a start- 
ing point for getting more later on, and the 
men returned to work. 

A state of armed truce prevailed for two 
years thereafter. The miners were still dis- 
satisfied and the operators felt the same 
way about it. 

The showdown came on June 2, 1902 
when the operators scorned the union’s 
ultimatum of 8 hours a day with no de- 
crease in wages. Pumpmen, firemen, en- 
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gineers were the first to abandon their posts. 
Meantime the operators had made prepara- 
tions to transform every colliery into a base 
for military maneuvers. Within 48 hours 
more than 3,000 of the private “Coal and 
Iron” police, with their shining hob-nailed 
boots, their shiny holsters and revolvers, 
their shiny silver buttons on blue uniforms, 
were hired along with 1000 “special opera- 
tives” garbed in less costly rainment, to 
guard shaft and breaker and washery that 
soon were surrounded with stockades and 
barbed-wire fences. Promptly from Boston 
and New York trains rolled in, carrying 
strikebreakers herded into freight cars, 
recruited almost equally from new immi- 
grants and thugs. The Lehigh Valley Coal 
Company began to evict all striking miners 
and their families, bag and baggage, from 
its endless rows of company-owned hovels. 

In retaliation, the strikers in nearby 
cities such as Wilkes-Barre instituted a boy- 
cott. They placed on their “unfair lists” 
any business establishment that supplied the 
needs of the imported strikebreakers or of 
local workers who refused to lay down their 
tools. 

After the first days of the strike call, the 
mines for all practical purposes were 
closed, mainly for lack of skilled man- 
power. They were, furthermore, endan- 
gered by the possibility of fire, explosion, 
and flood, since half of the imported work- 
ers were more accustomed to find their way 
around saloons, jails, whore-houses, and 
gambling dives than in a coal mine; and 
the other half, the “greenhorns” were still 
trying to find their way around the United 
States. 

Tonnage dropped gradually to a low of 
5 per cent of the total, salvaged from culm 
banks. For a while, the operators were 


baffled. Then a “Citizens Alliance” which 


was to have its successor in virtually every 
major strike up to the present-day, was set 
up at the behest of company executives. 


It comprised superintendents, foremen, 
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clerks, and various business and _ profes- 
sional and political people who, for one 
reason or another, preferred to line up on 
the company’s side. It hit out against the 
boycott. 


The U. M. W. Meets 


Meantime, Mitchell who was a well- 
meaning man, a vice-president of the A. F. 
of L., and Gompers’ white-haired boy and 
heir apparent, kept trying to prevent a 
general “sympathetic strike” from spread- 
ing to the soft-coal fields. To thresh out 
this question, 768 anthracite and 1,416 
bituminous delegates attended a national 
convention of the United Mine Workers, 
held at Tomlinson Hall, Indianapolis, on 
July 17, 1902. 

On the floor debate was pungent and pro- 
longed. The hard-coal emissaries, along 
with quite a few of their soft-coal brethren, 
contended that if the anthracite miners were 
licked, the operators in bituminous would 
likewise seek to destroy the union in their 
regions, too. The advocates of this view 
pointed out, further, that whereas anthra- 
cite was burned mainly for household uses 
and bituminous for mills and factories and 
railroads, the one type of coal in many 
cases could be substituted for the other 
during times of shortage. On the other 
hand, the majority of soft coal representa- 
tives, led by Mitchell himself, insisted that 
they were in duty and honor bound to abide 
by their contracts with the operators which 
were to expire the following year on April 
1, 1903, and which excluded strike action. 

And Mitchell’s insistence that the union 
keep faith with the operators was but the 
logical application of what had already 
become and still essentially remains, the 
official philosophy of the United Mine 
Workers: that differences between labor 
and management in coal should be settled 
by joint discussion and that the terms of 
the ensuing bargain should be clearly 
specified in a written contract which must 
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be binding in spirit and letter upon both 
sides. 

Behind Mitchell’s devotion to this creed 
was a good deal of practical insight. He 
had himself come up from the ranks. He 
knew from personal experience that the 
miners in soft coal had struggled, step by 


step, to stabilize employment in their in- 
dustry by means of collective agreements 
with the employers. He knew further that 
to violate this variety of pact, whatever 
the temptation, would have injured his 
union immeasurably. It would have given 
the operators the opportunity to go to the 
public and say that since the United Mine 
Workers refused to abide by its pledges, 
even when set down in black and white, it 
was quite obviously irresponsible and un- 
trustworthy and that therefore there was 
nothing to be gained by recognizing it or 
negotiating with it. 

In the anthracite fields, in the haze of 
Pennsylvania’s harsh July heat, most mines 
were idle and the strikers wouldn’t budge. 
Neither would the operators. The summer 
dragged on with the New York Times be- 
coming restive, urging the companies to 
take a firmer stand. “The duty of the 
operators,” it declared, “is to begin mining 
coal without delay.” Churchmen all over 
the country voiced the same sentiment, 
embellished it. 

Using this and similar preachments as 
text, the Citizens Alliance began a cam- 
paign of hand-feeding reporters, circulat- 
ing the most incredible and _ hair-raising 
tales of violence and lawlessness on the 
part of strikers despite the fact that they 
had adopted the tactics of passive resistance 
and would neither “work nor riot” though 
they were offered ample inducements to do 
either or both. By mid-August the strikers 
had sacrificed $12,700,000 in wages in what 
was becoming a war of attrition. Their 
credit had been shut off by many local 
retailers because the coal companies, 
through their New York banking connec- 
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tions, had “cracked-down” on wholesale 
houses, insisting that they demand cash 
on the line for all merchandise shipped to 
stores in the strike vicinity. 

By the middle of September the general 
public began personally to feel the reper- 
cussions of the conflict. As the supply of 
anthracite dwindled, profiteers boosted the 
price from $6.00 to $10.00 to $15.00 to 
$20.00 a ton. The poor—who bought their 
coal by pail or basket—paid $28.00 and 
$30.00 a ton. 

In a final push to shatter the solidity of 
the strikers, the operators, through the 
Governor, called out the militia. Five regi- 
ments of infantry and two of cavalry pa- 
trolled Olyphant, Wilkes-Barre, Shenan- 
doah, Lebanon. They didn’t do much good. 
They could parade. They could stand 
guard. They could patronize the saloons 
and try to date up the girls. But they 
couldn’t mine coal. The deadlock con- 
tinued. 

Meanwhile Roosevelt I had succeeded the 
assassinated McKinley and late in August 
he began casting about for ways and means 
of ending the dispute. He summoned Mor- 
gan and then Mitchell to the White House. 
The latter, at least, was impressed. He had 
been brought up in poverty; his mother 
had been a washerwoman and he had to 
deliver laundry baskets while the other 
boys were playing backlot baseball. He 
had developed an inferiority complex a 
mile long and twice as wide. 

The President submitted to him the 
proposal that Morgan and his ace brain- 
truster, Robert Bacon, had fashioned. They 


recommended that a commission be ap- 
pointed by the President to settle the ques- 
tion. While the commission was investigat- 


ing, however, the miners were to return to 
their jobs; and both sides were to accept 
the commissions awards as binding for 
three years. There was a joker, however. 
The commission was to include an army or 
navy engineer, a mining engineer, an em- 
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inent sociologist, and a Federal judge from 
the Eastern Pennsylvania district. No labor 
representative was to be allowed—a pro- 
viso that expressed Morgan’s seigneurial 
view that serfs should be seen but not heard. 

To remedy this lack of labor representa- 
tion, Mitchell urged that a priest be added 
to the commission since most of the miners 
were Catholic and might by this method 
be induced to accept a body that otherwise 
was a surrogate for “the propertied 
classes.” T. R. approved, selected Bishop 
John Spalding of Illinois. 

Then, trailing clouds of vicarious glory, 
Mitchell returned to Wilkes-Barre to offer 
this arbitration scheme to delegates of the 
anthracite miners. They didn’t like it. They 
were angry that no labor spokesman was to 
sit with the commission. They distrusted 
E. E. Clark, Chief of the Order of Railway 
Conductors, who out of the bedlam of 
T. R.’s mind had been named as the “em- 
inent sociologist” perhaps because he had 
a non-aromatic record of strike-breaking 
during the Pullman walkout. 

In addition, the tentative outline of the 
agreement with the operators didn’t pro- 
vide for the more than 5,000 firemen, engi- 


? 


neers, and pumpmen who had really begun 
the strike, had had the least to gain and the 
most to lose, and who had had their posts 
taken over by non-union men. Mitchell 
replied that he was very sorry about it and 
while “it may be true that some will be 
sacrificed, and much as we shall regret 
that, I desire to say that no battle was ever 
won that didn’t carry with it some victims.” 

After two days of similar argument, 
Mitchell persuaded the men to accept the 
Morgan-Bacon truce. On October 23 they 
returned to the mines and next day the 
commission began its hearings. 

It examined 558 witnesses, in Scranton, 
in Philadelphia. And on March 18, 1903, 
it delivered its verdict which specified: 
(a) a 10 per cent increase in the rates paid 
contract miners, retroactive to November 1, 
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1902; (b) an 8-hour day for engineers, 
pumpmen, and firemen and a 9-hour day 
for all others; (c) a sliding wage scale 
with a one per cent increase for each five- 
cent advance in the selling price of coal at 
New York City over $4.50 a ton f.o.b. It 
established an arbitration board compris- 
ing 6 persons, 3 to be chosen by the opera- 
tors and 3 by the miners, to iron out diffi- 
culties that might arise under the terms of 
the new pact. Yet the commission dodged 
the issue of union recognition by quibbling 
the point that Mitchell in negotiations had 
not represented the United Mine Workers 
in toto but only the anthracite miners, a 
conclusion that was more jesuitical than 
just. 

The miners felt betrayed. They had 
struggled for five months. They had under- 
gone incredible privations with that sullen 
and proud tenacity notable among men 
who work in the pit. They had lost $25,- 
000,000 in wages. They had received no 
assurance that a miner still wouldn’t be 
fired for joining a union. They had saved 
Mitchell’s face, causing him to be praised 
in the press as the most “enlightened and 
progressive labor leader of this genera- 
tion.” They didn’t think that such kudos 
was worth their suffering. They looked 
forward to the expiration of the agreement 
in 1906 when, they promised themselves, 
“we'll build a real union and make it 
stick.”” But to do that they had to wait a 
long time. 


Towards a New Union 


In 1920 Warren Gamaliel Harding was 
elected President of the United States and 
John L. Lewis was elected president of the 
United Mine Workers Union of America. 
In terms of the future, the latter was the 
more important event. 

For some years Lewis, as vice-president 
of the union, had functioned as its chief in 
fact, if not in name, since its official head, 
Frank J. Hayes divided his time almost 
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equally between getting drunk and going to 
sanatoria seeking by means of Keeley Cures 
to vanquish a dipsomania as tragic as it 
was invincible. 

His successor was 40 years old. He even 
then looked like a cross between a ham 
Shakespcarian actor and an idealized statue 
of labor’s might. He was six feet tall, of 
vast bulk, with wild and wiry hair and 
beetling eyebrows. His chin was a crag 
of flesh; and his eyes held the gaze of the 
miner who toils in the pit towards the sun. 
His voice was resonant with all the tremolo- 
to-thunder range of a Wurlitzer organ. He 
was immensely intelligent; his energy was 
inexhaustible, his intellectual curiosity 
endless; and he was animated by the im- 
placable conviction that he was chosen by 
destiny to hew great ends. 

He was well qualified for his new post. 
He knew mining and miners. He had 
started out digging coal in Lucas, Iowa, at 
the age of 17. He had risen by quick stages 
from committee head of his local, to its 
representative at union conventions. In 
1911 he had been picked out by Gompers 
as a man of singular promise and appointed 
Field and Legislative Representative for 
the A. F. of L. He was hence enabled to 
travel around the country a great deal, 
observing much at first hand, peddling the 
wares of unionism in steel, in glass, in 
lumber and in copper for five and a half 
years. Impressed by his minute knowledge 
of the coal industry, which he studied by 
day and by night, John P. White, then 
president of the United Mine Workers 
named him the union’s statistician in 1916. 
Lewis had more than a gift for figures. 
He was a politician born; and his advance- 
ment within his union was as meteor-like 
as it was merited by unusual abilities. 
When he became its president, moreover, 
he inherited an extremely prosperous and 
going concern, esteemed by its fellow 
unions in the A. F. of L. as well as by the 
public. 
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Some five months after the Armistice 
was signed, however, the union held a con- 
vention on September 11, 1919, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio where 2,000 delegates, with 
Lewis presiding as acting president, voted 
for a 60 per cent increase in pay, a 6-hour 
day and a 5-day week. They justified this 
somewhat sudden and startling maneuver by 
saying in effect that the profiteers—among 
whom coal- operators were particularly 
prominent—had made millions as the car- 
nage had called forth capacity production 
of American mines. It was time, said that 
union, that the miners’ right to share a little 
in such enormous gains should be recog- 
nized. 

When its triune demand was placed be- 
fore the coal operators, however, they re- 
jected it with what amounted to oral 
apoplexy. In reply, union officials con- 
vening on October 23, announced that a 
strike covering both soft and hard coal 
fields would be called on November 1. 

Mr. Wiison responded by speeding 
through Congress a set of sharp resolutions 
supporting his position. In turn Lewis ac- 
cused him and the United States cabinet of 
allying themselves with sinister Wall Street 
influences in the attempt to “deny justice to 
labor and to precipitate our country into 
industrial turmoil.” 

Meantime the newspapers had whipped 
up the public into a frenzy of alarm over 
the prospects of a coal shortage, here and 
abroad. The projected strike was in fact 
going to set off world-wide repercussions. 


The Strike Starts 


Despite such domestic and foreign pres- 
sures, the strike was called on schedule, 
picks were stacked and work whistles blew 
in vain. The next day, November 2, 800 
Federal troops entrained from Camp Tay- 
lor, Ohio for duty in West Virginia coal 


fields. The Governors of Utah and Wyo- 


ming called out the national guard. After 


the first week the coal stoppage which (save 
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for non-union and marginal mines which 
were re-opened by the hundred) was al- 
most complete. It had forced nine Chicago 
factories to’ shut down, throwing 25,000 
men out of work. In nearby Gary, Indiana, 
the great steel plants were closed and in 
Kansas City (Mo.) schools were discon- 
tinued. 

On November 8, Mr. T. T. Brewster, 
spokesman for the coal operators, made 
an appalling discovery. The strike, he an- 
nounced, had been directly inspired by 
Bolsheviks Lenin and Trotsky and financed 
by Moscow gold. Lewis denied that he 
had even received a ruble and asked 
for proof and Brewster backed down while 
the papers played up the story for three 
days. 

The Federal Government through its 
psychotic seiner of red-herrings, Attorney- 
General Palmer, had prevailed upon United 
States Justice A. B. Anderson in Indian- 
apolis to issue a restraining order against 
United Mines Workers officials, forbidding 
them to go ahead with their widespread 
walkout. The American Federation of La- 
bor, after a few days in which to become 
properly aghast, joined the war of words 
by thundering that “The government in- 
junction is so autocratic as to be stagger- 
ing.” 

Editorial writers compared the situation 
with the memorable anthracite strike of 
1902. They reminded their readers that 
then the operators had been distinctly at 
fault and that an “aroused public opinion” 
had finally brought them to book. 

They could with reason put the onus of 
the strike upon the collective “greed and 
callousness” of the operators and denounce 
them further for artificially restricting coal 
output to hike prices and for arranging 
scandalous rebates from railroads with 
which the coal companies were financially 
linked. Yet to risk any further extension 
of the fast-mounting public antagonism 
and government hostility towards the un- 
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ion was a course suited only to the roman- 
tics of the barricade school. 

On December 7, therefore, Lewis—ac- 
companied by the union’s plump, urbane 
and very hard-working Secretary-Treas- 
urer, William Green—conferred with Pres- 
ident Wilson in the White House study 
which had been the scene of a similar 
meeting with the operators the day before. 
That night a strike settlement was an- 
nounced. Its terms called for an immediate 
14 per cent increase in wages and left other 
questions to the judgment of an impartial 
commission to be established at once. 

But the union’s troubles, despite the 
moral lift of this victory and the setting 
up of the new Coal Commission, had only 
just begun. The war of words which had 
beclouded basic strike issues was soon re- 
placed by a battle of “facts and figures” 
which has continued up to the present and 
which has tended to make the coal industry 
a statisticians’ paradise during the past two 
decades. By 1920, of course, the idea of 
an advance agreement had been well im- 
planted in the minds of operators and the 
union alike, the former looking upon it as 
an inescapable evil which could be perhaps 
circumvented and the latter regarding it as 
the beginning of wisdom. In any event, to 
achieve a basis for negotiations, each side 
invoked the high gods of correlation analy- 
sis. The subjective quality of mathematics 
has never been more apparent. Despite 
such bickerings, however, the contest for 
power had been shifted, during the 1920's, 
from the tipple to the conference table, and 
the result of this newer kind of bargaining 
was embodied in contracts of law. 

Yet the union’s equanimity was defi- 
nitely disturbed by many long bitter strikes 
which occurred not only when operators 
refused to renew wage-scale agreements 
but also when miners in un-organized ‘areas 
sought concessions, objected to cuts in pay. 
For in the roaring 20’s coal remained the 
sick giant among the titans of American 
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industry. Water power and oil in supply. 
ing extraneous energy encroached more 
and more upon coal’s domain. The in. 
credible inefficiency of a good deal of mine 
management, antiquated methods, refusal 
to install technological improvements 
which the union, with great foresight, rec- 
ommended even at the risk of displacing 
man-power, combined with the old evils of 
over-development to infect the United Mine 
Workers with the same ailment that kept 
the doctors hovering anxiously around the 
bedside of King Coal. 


Coal Capital Moves South 


During this same period, moreover, coal 
capital like that for textiles went south. 
Hundreds of new non-union mines were 
being opened below the Mason-Dixon 
line where Lincoln’s abolition of Negro 
slavery had only paved the way for a new 
industrial peonage of both black and white. 
In Alabama, in Tennessee, in Kentucky em- 
ployers were notoriously and ruthlessly 
“open-shop.” Union organizers seeking to 
invade such areas were murdered, beaten, 
ridden on rails, tarred and feathered, and 
otherwise treated to fine old Southern hos- 
pitality. In West Virginia the companies 
employed the same tactics of tyranny with 
such rigor that union membership in that 
state dwindled from 10,000 in 1920 to less 
than 600 in 1929. 

Everywhere ‘operators were more or less 
candidly voicing the belief that if they 
were going to make profits at all they 
would be compelled to “take it out of la- 
bor’s hide.” 

The very agreements which Lewis cher- 
ished almost wrecked his career and often 
split the union into warring factions and 
broke the grounds for the seeds of com- 
munist sowing. For such pacts presented 
a double dilemma. 

Along with other top-officials in the 
United Mine Workers like the able, canny 
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Philip Murray, Lewis honestly tried to or- 
ganize all labor in coal. But when union 
missionaries were slain or railroaded out 
of mining communities where free speech 
was only a phrase, nothing much else 
could be done than to safeguard strong- 
holds already built up in union territory 
and await a more propitious turn of events. 
But when non-union miners went out on 
strike they would insist that Lewis call out 
all the other workers in coal, whether cov- 
ered by a contract with the owners or not. 
The theory was that only a major coal 
stoppage could focus enough attention 
upon the cause of the original strikers to 
force the operators to meet with them and 
come to terms. Obviously if union mines 
continued to produce while non-union were 
closed, there would be no general coal 
shortage, no big headlines, no investiga- 
tions, no intervention by the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

Quite as obviously, Lewis believed, that 
if he called a strike in violation of the con- 
tract signed with an operator who was liv- 
ing up to its provisions, the job of ulti- 
mately obtaining this kind of an agreement 
for the whole industry would be immeas- 
urably impeded, if not made impossible. 
He was, after all, a “business” unionist 
who prided himself upon his realism. But 
neither this line of reasoning nor the strat- 
egy it entailed impressed miners who were 
virtually starving as serfs in non-union 
pits. Even in his own union there were 
“outlaw” strikes while 
Communists like William Z. Foster sought 


or unauthorized 


to canalize growing discontents among the 
rank and file into rival organizations or 
movements to oust Lewis from his “des- 
potic and autocratic” rule. In response he 
indulged in some of the most vicious and 
vitriolic and contemptible red-baiting that 
this whole period of anti-Bolshevik hyste- 
ria.records. Everyone who fought him was 
excoriated as a minion of Moscow and in 
meeting after meeting parliamentary pro- 
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cedure was flattened out by the steam-roller 
of the Lewis machine. 

His own ‘progressive lieutenants like 
John Brophy and Powers Hapgood who 
were respectively to become Director of the 
C.1.0. and head of the United Shoe Work- | 
ers, a C.I.0. affiliate, openly accused him 
of “betraying” 75,000 miners in pits owned 
by the United States Steel Corporation 
when he refused to send funds or organizers 
to aid this great non-unionized group. 

In the mid-twenties, with his vexations 
mounting daily, he took time off to write a 
book—perhaps to take stock of himself 
and his union by putting things down on 
paper. It was a revealing book, as signifi- 
cant in what it said as in what it omitted. 
In economics it showed its author to be an 
advocate of laissez-faire, still loyal to the 
thesis that under a system of free enter- 
prise the ultimate prosperity of all is to 
be assured by the utmost efforts of every- 
one to better his own condition. 


Lewis’ Knowledge Without Power 


Yet ironically though Lewis in both the- 
ory and fact knew more about the coal in- 
dustry than any other man in the United 
States, it was a knowledge almost without 
power. He and his union were unable to 
cope with the new growth of holding com- 
pany and interlocking directorate which, 
through the House of Morgan and the 
House of Mellon, fused steel, motors, rail- 
roads, and coal into a single financial em- 
pire that, among other things, furnished its 
own fuel and favored the open shop. And 
as the rest of American business moved 
swiftly towards the debacle of Black Octo- 
ber, 1929, coal was already disintegrating 
as competition with other fuels and be- 
tween operators kept lowering profits, 
wages and morale. .Even the famous “Jack- 
sonville Agreement” hailed as ushering in 
another “new era” soon had a host of chis- 
elers who looked upon their “contractual 
obligations” as scraps of paper. Miners in 
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many places were receiving $3.00 a day 
for a two or three day week; and although 
in 1924 the union had reached an all-time 
high in membership, having on its rolls 
497,000 of the 700,000 men employed, the 
‘prolonged depression in coal, intensified 
in 1925-26-27, provoked countless defec- 
tions. Palpably the dual strategy of the un- 
ion—(1)' to stabilize the central soft coal 
areas by strict adherence to contract’ and 
(2) to organize the Southern and Western 
mines to prevent the under cuttings of non- 
operators—had both 
counts. In desperation Lewis and other 
officials took the attitude that the interplay 
of “natural forces” would drive inefficient, 


union failed on 


uneconomic, mines out of the industry, 
would force superfluous labor into other 
occupations. The underlying belief was 
that “laws of supply and demand” and the 
“survival of the fittest” would soon or late 
cause something nice to happen in coal. 
But both Adam Smith and Charles Darwin 
failed Lewis and the United Mine Workers. 

And as the result of this “do nothing” 
policy, Lewis became a much hated man 
among the rank and file. They wanted him 
to “do something.” But he seemed at this 
time to be quite as bewildered and thwarted 
as they were themselves. 


New Deal Days 


Then came Roosevelt and the early hectic 
days of the New Deal. Summoned by 
brain-truster Raymond Moley to help draft 
recovery legislation, Lewis submitted the 
Davis-Kelly bill not only as a method of 
stabilizing the coal industry but also as a 
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model for the new business-government- 
labor relationship that was emerging from 
the capital’s bedlam. The principles of 
this measure formed a complete about-face 
of the traditional United Mine Workers’ 
creed and of Lewis’ own economic views. 
From an apostle of “let us alone” he had 
become an advocate of “give us a plan.” 

When this thesis was written into NIRA’s 
section 7a, Lewis saw his chance to do or 
die. He did. He did very effectively. He 
gambled the last $75,000 in the union’s 
treasury upon a bold brilliant organizing 
campaign, so successfully planned and ex- 
ecuted that after a meeting in Williamson, 
West Virginia, 4,200 new inspired miners 
signed up within two hours. He drove him- 
self to the uttermost limits of his gargantuan 
strength. Cars and trucks, banners and 
flares, slogans and prayers of rejoicing were 
hurled with an inspired corps of organizers 
into the coal fields, North, South, East, 
West. “The law is on our side!” they 
chanted. “The government’s with us,” they 
cried. “John L. and the president are bud- 
dies, I’m telling you,” they said. And 
within 2 months the United Mine Workers 


‘was bigger and more powerful than ever 


before with more than 515,000 dues-paying 
members watching moves at Washington 
with a new-born interest, and with high 
hope. 

And with this single magnificent stroke, 
John L. Lewis had redeemed himself, re- 
covered a lost prestige. At 53 a new career 
had opened up for him and for his union. 
Both were ready to play a larger role on a 
greater stage. 


> 





AUSTRALIA AWAITS A CUE 


There are problems and also programs, 


but the antipodeans need leadership 


By C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


Author, Now Studying Australian Problems 


HE Australian dilemma is painfully 
clear in the field of population. As 
a people, the Australians are in- 
fatuated with the idea of a large popula- 
tion; they believe that they have a moral 
obligation to increase the number of resi- 
dents to the full extent of the resources of 
the continent. In the contemporary world, 
this is also interpreted as a political obliga- 
tion—the only effective answer to com- 
petitive peoples who look longingly at 
Australia’s so-called “vast open spaces.” 
Traditionally the task would be accom- 
plished in the first place by getting more 
and more people on the land—in Austra- 
lian terms, by facilitating closer settlement. 
This policy is still active today. Since the 
boundaries within which the development 
must take place are pretty much defined by 
rainfall, the policy is implemented by re- 
ducing the size of the farming or pastoral 
units in the well-watered districts, and by 
more intensive use of existing irrigation 
facilities or building new ones. Australia 
does not have large areas of farm land 
absolutely unoccupied. But smaller farm 
units—assuming that their feasibility is 
proved—and more irrigated farms, means 
more producers for the commercial market. 
To quote a recent release of the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research: 
Experience during the last two decades, 
and especially in recent years, has dem- 
onstrated how difficult it is to effect any 
great extension of the markets for Aus- 
tralian agricultural and pastoral prod- 


ucts. Yet a very substantial increase in 
primary production would be required to 
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provide a large additional field of em- 
ployment, particularly because mechani- 
zation and improved yields have been 
causing a falling off in the numbers em- 
ployed. 


The old-line policy is, therefore, viewed 
with scepticism by the more informed sec- 
tion of the public, but it is continued by 
the governments (settlement is a_ state 
matter), though at a declining rate. Inci- 
dentally, the C.S.I.R. is doing a great deal 
to intensify production on existing units, 
and so are other agencies—thus multiply- 
ing the problem of disposing of the 
produce. 

‘The tendency is, therefore, to throw more 
and more emphasis on secondary indus- 
tries. The C.S.I.R. declaration is both 
authoritative and typical: 

... for Australia to augment her popu- 

lation more rapidly than is possible by 

natural increase, and, at the same time, 
to provide employment for increased 
numbers, . . . emphasizes the importance 


of all measures for stimulating secondary 
production. 


But, by some strange lapse in logic, it is 
apparently overlooked that the multiplica- 
tion of secondary industries, while theoreti- 
cally providing the basis for a larger popu- 
lation, has not yet given evidence that it 
can do so at a rate sufficiently rapid to 
absorb the annual recruits to the labor 
market, let alone take in thousands from 
overseas. Moreover, as is occasionally 
pointed out in Australia, the only historical 
example of a country fitted for extensive 
primary production which has industrial- 
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ized, is the United States. In this instance, 
industrialization went hand in hand with 
increased primary production for export. 
If the latter factor is subtracted from the 
Australian equation, how can industrializa- 
tion be achieved? Apparently only on the 
basis of the existing population plus a 
small increment each year, chiefly of local 
origin. Obviously a population of 6,800,- 
000 provides a very inadequate base for 
manufacturing as organized in the modern 
world. Mass production is the objective 
usually striven for today. This was not 
true when the industrialization of the 
United States was originally carried out. 
To develop Australia on the basis of small- 
scale industry in a mass-production world 
may be intolerably expensive. 


Empire Ties 

Moreover, it is also frequently over- 
looked that the development of the United 
States took place largely during a period 
when the world market was not reckoned 
anything like saturated—in a world indeed 
where the United States as a great exporter 
was only beginning to be a factor, in which 
Canada, Argentina and Australia were 
relatively unimportant, and in which in- 
dustrialized Japan did not exist. To in- 
dustrialize Australia today means slowly 
to cut down her imports at a time when 
markets are at a premium for countries 
already also, 
slowly disrupting the home industries of 
her principal supplier, the United King- 
dom, thus reducing the power of the latter 
to absorb the primary produce of Australia. 
At present, the United Kingdom is Aus- 
tralia’s chief market. Economic national- 
ism in Europe has cut the European 
market to the bone. Japan’s rise means a 
relative increase in consumption of Aus- 
tralian exports, but trade cannot be on a 
one-way basis and, in Australia, Japanese 
manufactures are resisted because they dis- 
place United Kingdom products. Tomor- 


industrialized. It means 
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row they may be barred as competitive 
with Australian manufactures. 

And so one goes whirling around, seek- 
ing an outlet from the tangle which Aus. 
tralia, like all the nations, inhabits. Cur. 
rently re-armament has given the world: 
economic system a fillip, but it is hardly a 
basis on which to build a substantial fu- 
ture, and the stimulation Australia gets out 
of it may be most significant as the reason 
why facing the fundamental problem was 
postponed. 


White Australia 


Even from the narrow standpoint of the 
kind of people she would like to absorb, 
Australia’s case is difficult. The dogmatic, 
immutable, White-Australia- policy is the 
least part of it. Australia is also ageres- 
sively British. Though the statisticians 
point out the difficulty of an exact analysis, 
the boast is that Australians are 95-98% 
British stock. They don’t intend that that 
percentage be appreciably reduced through 
immigration. Yet the countries allegedly 
seeking outlets for population—Japan, 
Italy and Germany—are not British. Of 
these, only the Italians have thus far shown 
(The Japa- 
nese are barred by law.) According to the 
1933 Census (the latest) there were 17.- 
658 Italians in Australia, 12,755 of whom 
had arrived since 1921. They constituted 
.0026% of the population and also con- 


any partiality for Australia. 


stituted, in Australian eyes, a “problem,” 
chiefly because they tend to congregate in 
areas of intensive agriculture: the sugar 


growing region of tropical Queensland and 
the irrigated section of New South Wales. 
This should make it plain that Australia 
intends to remain British! 


“Pauper Shoveling” 

Unfortunately the British population ex- 
perts are emphasizing that the British 
people will begin to decline in numbers 
in about a decade, and once begun the 
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decline will be rapid. In spite of depressed 
areas, it becomes an open question as to 
whether migration overseas should be en- 
couraged. Especially is it an open question 
when Australia makes it plain that she 
won't ratify anything savoring of “pauper 
shoveling”; when puts a 
premium on the skilled workers Australia 
might welcome to build her secondary in- 
dustries; and when a new war mey well 
put a premium on England’s resident man- 
power whatever its work-history. The 
United Kingdom as a source of immigrants 
seems to be of declining significance; and 
Australia thus far looks hopefully at no 
other. 

Of course it is not at all clear that 
Australia can absorb immigrants in con- 
siderable numbers in the visible future, 
but if she can it will be because of her 
ability to increase production. With this 
in mind, Australia’s governors are devoting 
a good deal of attention to irrigation proj- 
ects, to water storage in pastoral areas, 
and to such conservationary projects as the 
control of soil erosion. 


rearmament 


Australian Laber 


Leaving these generalizations, let us con- 
sider some of the social problems con- 
fronting the Australian people. Here we 
encounter organized labor. In Australia, 
labor must be approached from two angles, 
trade union and political, even though they 
are inextricably intertwined. 

Political labor, the Australian Labor 
Party, grew out of the disastrous strikes of 
the *nineties. Originally an aggressive 
movement, it has gradually taken on poli- 
cies which it supports in common with the 
conservative parties, among them the tariff, 


defense, development and public works, 


marketing arrangements (as outlined), 
and the industrial arbitration courts. In 
fact, it is to be differentiated from the 
conservative parties chiefly because it 
places slightly more emphasis on the social 
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services than its rivals. Even this is not a 
clear differentiation, however, because the 
stress the conservatives place on activities 
in this field varies with the political pres- 
sure exerted upon them. The A.L.P. is a 
decadent organization, not so vastly dif- 
ferent from its prototype in the United 
Kingdom in current character, even though 
it still officially declares for socialization. 
In practice, it gets little beyond social 
service capitalism, loosely conceived. Its 
official leader, John Curtin, recently de- 
clared: 


... for the last 25 years the Labor move- 
ment has been largely a stand-pat move- 
ment. 


Nor are the trade unions much more 
lively. The great days are in the past. 
Struggles such as are sweeping the world 
today “scare” the leaders. They compla- 
cently interpret the C.I.0. as an American 
effort belatedly to achieve whai they have’ 
An aggressive Roman 
Catholic minority, taking its cue from the 
Church, supports General Franco in Spain, 
and pro-Government resolutions are passed 
“amid scenes of disorder.” The Commu- 
nist Party of Australia is officially spat 
upon. (This is also true of the A.L.P.’s 
attitude.) But left-wing unions in coal and 
railroads have appeared and promise to 
stir things up a bit if the leaders can main- 
tain their positions. Unionism, by and 
large, is bureaucratism, with the Secre- 
taries as the chief bureaucrats. 

Much history enters into the explanation 
of this condition, but involvement in the 
industrial arbitration courts is an impor- 
Especially is this true in 


long since won. 


tant factor. 
respect to wages which are, through the 
courts, adjusted up and down in response 
to the movement of cost of living indices; 
and it is also true with regard to working 
conditions. Strikes to force wages and 
conditions above court-fixed levels do occur 
and they are hopeful signs of labor vitality. 
Current union agitation centers around an 
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increase in basic wage awards to catch 
up with rising cost of living—and per- 
haps a bit more—and the 40-hour week. 


Leaderless Labor 

Australian labor “took a licking” during 
the depression, and took it quietly, and 
it has not yet reasserted itself. It is some- 
times argued that a political success in 
the forthcoming Commonwealth elections 
would revive it. But there is remarkably 
little doing intellectually in Australian 
labor in any case, and any activity would 
be traditionalist in character. Australian 
labor radicalism is a myth at present. There 
is no Sir Stafford Cripps to brighten the 
scene! 

Current social problems in Australia are 
very like those in other countries: youth 
unemployment, housing, nutrition and 
health. There is a sizable body of unem- 
ployed youths left stranded by the depres- 
sion in spite of a decline of the percentage 
of unemployment approaching the 1929 
level, though as the conservatives always 
fail to point out, the percentage applies to 
a larger labor force, and hence implies a 
larger absolute number of unemployed. 
The group is also kept in existence by un- 
fair employer practices, chiefly the firing 
of young workers when they are old enough 
to demand adult wages. All kinds of du- 
bious schemes have been mooted to cope 
with youth unemployment. Perhaps the 
best of them is technical education which 
would fit the unemployed to enter ex- 
panding secondary industries. The school 
leaving age in Australia is 14 and workers 
under 16 constituted 6% of all factory 
workers in 1934-35, and while the males 
declined by 3% from 1926-27, the females 
advanced 25%. The number of adult fe- 
males at work in factories is also on the 
increase. While all this is closely related 
to the changing structure of Australian in- 
dustry, it is undoubtedly accentuated by 
the fact that in industrial court awards, 
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female basic rates are 52 to 54% of male 
basic rates. There is some equal pay for 
equal work agitation in the country. 


Social Problems 


Housing, a state matter, is being agitated 
in New South Wales and Victoria by the 
governments in power and outside pressure 
groups. This means a conservative govern- 
ment in the former, and an A.L.P.—Coun- 
try Party coalition in the latter. The out- 
look is not very hopeful, and it is stated 
that the new houses are too expensive for 
occupation by those who need them most— 
the low paid workers. 

As to nutrition and health, closely re- 
lated matters, the Australians have ap- 
parently taken their cue from the United 
Kingdom. That is to say, the agitation 
chiefly takes the form of bellowing at the 
people to buy more and better foods. They 
would respond if they had the money. The 
chief bellower is old “Billy” Hughes, 
Minister for Health now, and the only war- 
time leader of any nation with sufficient 
prestige left to keep a cabinet post. Most 
of them are.dead. Neither “Billy” Hughes 
nor the war is dead in Australia. 

Australian social problems really head 
up today in the question of National In- 
surance. This is a scheme to coordinate all 
existing social legislation, Federal and 
State, eliminate overlappings, extend serv- 
ices available in but one state to all states, 
incorporate new departures, and establish 
the finished structure on a Commonwealth 
basis. This project has been discussed for 
well over a decade. In 1925 it was reported 
on by a Royal Commission. It is being 
restudied currently by two British experts 
whose reports will in due course be re- 
leased. It is significant that this project 
is on the agenda of,the conservative group 
currently holding power in the Federal 
sphere. Off-hand it sounds like an A.L.P. 
project. Actually, Labor has said little 
about it, but it is obvious that it will sup- 





Australia Awaits a Cue 


Soibelman 


THE WORLD BUYS AUSTRALIA’S WOOL: But Australians pray for higher world prices 
to save them from their domestic dilemma. 


port it, agitating for more liberal allow- 
ances than the conservatives will propose, 
and also advocating a non-contributory 
scheme. The latter is really a basic issue 
and may lead to a genuine debate. But it 
is significant of the state of Australian 
that the project-as-a-whole is 
accepted by both sides. 


opinion 


Money for Defense 


The last statement also applies to Aus- 
tralia’s defense program. Expenditures 
on defense are mounting rapidly, and the 
Imperial Conference of 1937 will un- 
doubtedly give birth to a scheme which will 
require still larger sums. Appropriations 
advanced from $15,000,000 in 1931-32 to 
$45,000,000 in 1936-37. There is talk of 
borrowing to speed up defense measures. 
A.L.P. Leader Curtin’s contribution is to 
demand that no stone be left unturned un- 


til Australian industry is so organized as 
to support adequate defense. This line is 
taken by the conservatives also, and their 
oil-from-shale project is part of it. Thus 
both parties support the distortion of the © 
Australian economy in the name of defense. 

Australian opinion—with some academic 
dissent—rejects the idea of redistributing 


‘mandates as a contribution to world peace. 


New Guinea is looked upon as a perma- 
nent Australian possession. At the Peace 
Conference, Mr. Hughes wanted to annex 
it, and the Australian mind has not 
changed. 


Fundamental Dilemma 


Summed up in a phrase, Australia’s 
fundamental problems derive from her po- 
sition in the modern world-economic order. 
Unlike the United States, Australia does 
not conceive of herself as a nation with 
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over-developed productive capacity which 
it must somehow check and control in the 
public interest. To the contrary, her one 
dominating idea is to expand, and much 
of the national ingenuity is directed toward 
schemes designed for achieving that end. 
Much of the energy—particularly in the 
field of marketing—is frittered away, in 
the larger view, in shoring up the develop- 
ment thus far achieved in the hope (possi- 
bly vain) that on some bright tomorrow 
world prices will reach such heights that 
production at Australian costs will be 
saleable at world prices without artificial 
assistance. Thus is the fundamental Aus- 
tralian dilemma evaded. It is also evaded 
in the field of secondary industry, since no 
new principles of progress are introduced, 
and one—expanding primary production 
—is admittedly a weak support. But in 
both instances, temporary shelter is pro- 
vided, and Australians are great impro- 
visers. 

In times past they have also been original 
builders and leaders. At present they are 
too apt to rest on their laurels. The stabi- 
lizing effect of industrial arbitration courts 
is emphasized to the exclusion of any 
examination’ of the social consequences 
of them to the Australian masses. In 
social legislation, Australia has some 
valuable schemes on the books, but 
there is no uniformity through the nation. 
It is inevitable that National Insurance will 
introduce that uniformity, and also add 
some valuable new features. That is to the 
good, but there is a prevailing weakness 
in Australian practice in this field: the 
failure to administer the laws at all rigor- 
ously, and to take stock of the social value 
of what is done. For example, allowances 
are generally too small in relation to basic 
wages and applied with too little regard to 
variations in family or individual condi- 
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tion. In short, Australia retains her title of 
leader in this field only because what she 
has done has not been rigorously assessed 
by independent investigators. 

What has happened to bring the coun- 
try to its present pass? I have emphasized 
outside forces. There is the equally im- 
portant matter of internal forces. It will 
have been noticed that a heavy emphasis 
has been placed upon using community and 
state power to sustain the producer—the 
tariff and the marketing schemes. This 
has resu.ted in tipping the social balance in 
such a fashion as to produce a state- 
supported, community-subsidized, private 
capitalism. The social initiative has passed 
to the hands of the conservatives, and they 
have wielded it to their own advantage, 
aided and abetted during the depression by 
almost all the economists, academic and 
otherwise. 

That this should have happened at a 
time when labor is at low ebb intellectually 
is exceedingly unfortunate. But it is true. 
It is also unfortunate that opposition 
opinion, whether labor or _left-liberal 
should count for so little in Australia. 
The latter finds almost no expression in a 
public way, its strength being in quite 
isolated individuals, some of whom wield 
considerable individual power. The news- 
papers are almost uniformly conservative 
and while it is true that evidence is at hand 
to show that the masses of the voters don’t 
attend to their editorial opinions, the public 
reaction is really negative in character and 
hardly constructive. The public rejects, 
but it has little positive leadership to sup- 
port. Certainly there is no important Com- 
monwealth-wide liberal-labor press, though 
some insignificant organs function on a 
local basis. The total result is that Aus- 
tralia drifts. She awaits a cue. And there 
is no one to give it. 
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SPORTS IN THE SOVIET UNION 


Mass participation in athletics aims 


at producing strong, loyal citizens 


By SAMUEL S. SHIPMAN 


NE of the most striking phenomena 
of life in the Soviet Union is the 
widespread development of sports 

that has taken place in recent years. Every 
factory, mill, workers’ club, Red Army 
unit, school, and college has its sports and 
physical culture organization. In the plans 
and budgets of the various government 
departments, appropriations for these pur- 
poses run into very large sums. A con- 
siderable proportion of the restricted space 
available in the press is allotted for reports 
of sports news. Even the austere Pravda, 
organ of the central committee of the 
Communist Party, regularly carries reports 
of football games, boxing matches, and 
other sporting events. Almost as well- 
known to the general public as the leading 
- “Stakhanovists” are such prominent ath- 
letes as the Znamensky brothers of distance- 
running fame, the football-playing Staros- 
tin brothers of Moscow, the  record- 
breaking swimmers Semyon Boichenko 
and Klavdia Alyoshina, the renowned 
weight-lifter George Popov, and others of 
their calibre. They receive official recog- 
nition by the government award of 
“Honored Master of Sport.” Every city of 
any size has well-equipped stadiums seat- 
ing up to 75,000 spectators (one under con- 
struction in Moscow will have over 
100,000 seats). The production of sport- 
ing goods has developed into a substantial 
industry. 

All of this is of course a familiar story 
in the United States and 
European countries, with their decades of 
sports traditions and growth. But in 


in Western 


Russia organized sports for the masses are 
a development only of the past dozen years 
or so. Before the War, sports activity was 
confined principally to small groups of 
the upper classes who played tennis, 
or rowed and sailed boats at one of 
the imperial yacht clubs. Among the work- 
ers, contact with sports was limited mainly 
to watching professional wrestlers, weight- 
lifters, and bicycle riders at circuses and 
carnivals. At the present time it is esti- 
mated that some nine million adults, in- 
cluding two million women, take part 
regularly in some form of organized 
physical culture or sport activity. About 
4,500,000 are the proud possessors of the 
GTO (“Ready for Labor and Defense”) 
badge, which is awarded to those passing 
a series of tests in running, swimming, 
skiing, bicycling and other sports, as well 
as in knowledge of first aid hygiene and 
sanitation. This is no easy task—the tests 
include a three-mile run, 25-mile walk 
with gas mask or rifle, 35-foot ski-jump, 
proficiency in some particular sport, skill 
in boxing or wrestling. To qualify one 
must also be a “shock-worker” at a regu- 
lar job. 

The principal links in the movement are 
the seventy great All-Union sports socie- 
ties, for the most part connected with the 
trade unions and cooperatives. These unite 
the physical culture groups in the indi- 
vidual enterprises and institutions. They 
include, for example, the “Locomotive” 
society of railroad workers, which has 
branches on every railroad and at practi- 
cally every station and depot of any im- 
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portance, the Stakhanovetz club for coal 
miners, the “Wings of the Soviets” society 
for workers in the aviation industry, and 
so on. 

However, sports are by no means con- 
fined to the cities and industrial centers. 
Since the spread of collectivization in the 
villages, sports have taken a firm foothold 
in the countryside. To date, some 25,000 
physical culture groups have been organ- 
ized on the collective farms and many 
thousands of athletic fields equipped. With 
the increasing 
labor and more rational methods of cultiva- 
tion employed, the peasants have much 


mechanization of farm 


more free time for recreation and even the 
bearded elders and the women are drawn 
into the games. 

Last year the first all-Union collective 
farm “Olympiad” was held at Dnieprope- 
trovsk in the Ukraine, with 900 of the best 
collective farm athletes participating. 


Sports Among the Minorities 


One of the most interesting features in 
the wide sweep of the sports movement 
in the U.S.S.R. is the rapid growth of 
sports consciousness among the national 
minority peoples inhabiting the outlying 
regions. Youths of the formerly nomadic 
denizens of the Kazakh steppe in Central 
Siberia are learning how to box. Tadzhik 
girls, who only a few short years ago dared 
not venture forth without their veils, are 
now taking part in track events, wearing 
the regulation outfit. From the Caucasus 
mountain fastnesses, from Central Asia, 
Kirghizia, the Far East, go forth thousands 
of young men and women to study at one 
of the state physical culture institutes, 
later to return to their people as instructors 
and coaches. Despite the emphasis on 
modern sports, however, the traditional 
forms of wrestling and other feats of 
strength and skill handed down through 
the generations are not lost sight of and 
are features of the national celebrations. 
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There are several important respects in 
which the sports and physical movement 
in the Soviet Union differs from that of 
most other countries. In the first place, it 
is conducted exclusively on an amateur 
basis, the only professionals being the 
trainers, coaches and instructors. The ath- 
letes are all manual or intellectual workers 
or farmers, actually employed in their 
respective spheres of activity. Barnstorm- 
ing trips lasting months and continuous 
participation in tourneys and meets, phe- 
nomena which tend to reduce the distinc- 
tion between amateur and professional to 
the vanishing point, are unknown (al- 


though occasional trips to other cities and 


abroad are encouraged). 

The principal aim is to stimulate the 
widest participation of the masses in physi- 
cal culture activities and remarkable suc- 
cess has been recorded in this direction. 
Last summer, for instance, 250,000 students 
participated in gymnastic competitions held 
in various colleges, the winners contesting 
for the All-Union championships. Over 
11,000 athletes took part in a recent cross- 
country run. Groups of 500 contestants 
were started off at ten-minute intervals, 
the winners being determined by recorded 
times. Thousands take part in mountain- 
climbing expeditions and month-long 
hiking trips. 

Sometimes the desire to produce record- 
breakers and champions, a natural trend 
in a highly-developed sports atmosphere, 
tends to obscure the goal of maximum mass 
participation. The leading editorial in a 
recent issue of Pravda complained that the 
number of winners of the GTO badge was 
“clearly insufficient,” attributing this to 
the fact that too much attention is paid 
Instead of 
developing greater self-participation on 


to “masters and champions.” 


the part of their members, the editorial 
goes on to say, some of the sports societies 
connected with the trade unions are “busy 
trying to entice champions from other 
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clubs. The swollen staffs take the lion’s 
share of the funds allotted for mass work,” 
The editorial also complains about the 
inadequate support given by the authori- 
ties to the physical culture circles on the 
collective farms, the small amount of time 
devoted to physical culture in the schools, 
the neglect of automobiling, motorcycling, 
and organized tours for the 
Finally, it charges that insufficient attention 
is devoted to the political education of 


masses. 


athletes and sportsmen. “What we need,” 
says Pravda, “is not just physical culturists 
in general but people strong in body and 
spirit, loyal to our party and ready always 
and everywhere to defend their fatherland 
—the U.S.S.R.” 

This authoritative and trenchant piece 
of “self-criticism” epitomizes the problems 
facing the sports movement in the Soviet 
Union. Perhaps more significantly, it in- 
dicates that the central authorities are 
aware of the evils creeping in and that 
steps are being taken to eradicate them. 
For the development of sports is considered 
a matter of “state importance” and is 
planned as an integral part of the social- 
economic program. This purposeful 
character is another of the most salient 
characteristics of the physical culture 
movement in the U.S.S.R. 

The central regulatory body in this field 
is the All-Union Committee for Physical 
Culture and Sports, under the jurisdiction 
of the Council of People’s Commissars. 
The All-Union Committee coordinates the 
activities of the vast number of athletic 


organizations spread out all over the 
country. It supervises the network of edu- 
cational institutions which prepares in- 
This consists at 
present of four institutes and 23 secondary 


structors and coaches. 


physical culture academies, altogether en- 
rolling about 8,000 students. The former 
give a four-year and the latter a three- 
year course combining practice and theory. 
Aside from the strictly practical subjects, 
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the curricula include politics, economics, 
literature, anatomy, physiology, psychol- 
ogy, pedagogy, plastic dancing. In order 
to cope with the great demand for coaches 
and trainers in the various fields of sport, 
special one- and two-year courses have 
recently been established by the physical 
culture institutes to train experts in specific 
lines. This year about a half-billion rubles 
($100,000,000) is being expended on 
physical culture and sports development. 
Of this sum, about a fifth is allotted from 
the state budget and the remainder comes 
from the funds of trade unions, coopera- 
tives, colleges, schools, collective farms, 
etc. 


International Aspects 


The All-Union Committee publishes a 
large, lavishly-illustrated | semi-monthly 
magazine Physicultura i Sport which has a 
circulation of over 55,000 copies. Consider- 
able space in this is devoted to foreign 
news. Reports of the Olympic games fea- 
tured conspicuously the victories of the 
“non-Aryans,” such as the American negro 
runners and jumpers and the Egyptian 
weight-lifters. So great is the interest in 
sports developments abroad that the maga- 
zine at frequent intervals publishes detailed 
glossaries of sporting terms in four lan- 
guages (English, French, German, and 
Russian) in order to enable readers better 


- to follow the literature on the subject. 


Foreign experts are invited to. demon- 
strate their prowess and teach the Russians. 
France has led in this respect, sending over 
others, Jules 
Ladoumegue, the long-distance running 
champion, Marcel Thil, the middleweight 
boxer, and Henri Cochet, the tennis expert. 
Soviet soccer football players, swimmers, 


in recent years, among 


boxers, wrestlers, ice skaters, and basket- 
ball players have made frequent trips 
abroad to engage workers’ organizations in 
Turkey, France, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Estonia, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, 
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and Finland, usually with conspicuous 
success. In turn they have played host to 
athletes from most of these countries. Cor- 
responding to the political situation, sports 
relations with Turkey are particularly 
cordial. 

Special emphasis is placed on collective 
feats of endurance and courage, in line 
with the mass character of the sports 
movement. At the great physical culture 
demonstration last summer, in which 40,- 
000 athletes from all over the U.S.S.R. 
paraded through the Red Square in Mos- 
cow, perhaps the greatest plaudits went 
to the fishermen from far-off Turkmenistan 
who had sailed their native canoes to 
Moscow, the girls from the Moscow electri- 
cal factory who had executed a record 
ski-run to Siberia, the cyclists who had 
completed a bicycle journey along the 
entire far-flung borders of the Soviet 
Union. 

Journeys of thousands of miles over the 
great expanse of the U.S.S.R. are under- 
taken, by almost every conceivable means 
of locomotion—hiking, skiing, canoeing, 
bicycling, horseback—and under the most 
difficult conditions possible. For example, 
three youths hiked 5,600 miles from Lenin- 
grad to Khabarovsk in 145 days, often 
going through roadless forests and steppes. 
Five metal workers walked and ran 1,300 
miles from the Urals to Moscow in 25 days, 
ir 19 of which they were forced to pro- 
ceed under pouring rains. Six young ath- 
letes canoed from Lake Baikal to Moscow, 
a distance of over 5,500 miles, taking four 
and a half months for the journey. The 
intrepid sportsmen negotiated 15 rivers 
and 2 lakes and crossed numerous rapids 
which time and again threatened to smash 
the fragile craft. The Ural ranges had 
to be traversed largely by foot. Thirty- 
four Turkmen collective farmers rode their 
horses 2,700 miles to Moscow over vast 
deserts, arid steppes, and high mountains. 
Well-deserved was the triumphant recep- 
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tion accorded them at the completion of 
their 85-day ride. 

The sturdy young generation of Soviet 
women has also contributed its share of 
memorable performances requiring great 
skill and endurance, particularly in a 
series of remarkable ski-runs almost from 
one end of the country to the other. Last 
winter five Buryat-Mongolian gizls, rang- 
ing in age from 17 to 24 years, completed 
a combined hike and ski-run of 3,800 miles 
from Ulan-Ude, capital of the Buryat- 
Mongolian Autonomous Republic, to Mos- 
cow. In the course of the 95-day jaunt 
they crossed mountain ranges and Siberian 
steppes, frequently overcoming the severest 
frosts and wind- and snow-storms. This 
feat climaxed a series of similar runs by 
groups of young women during the past 
few years. Men skiers have recorded a 
number of transcontinental journeys of 
from 4,000 to 6,000 miles. All sorts of 
novel experiments are tried—dropping 
men and skis from a plane by means of 
parachutes, skiing for days with gas masks, 
towing skis by dogs and motorcycles. 

The long Russian winter and the favor- 
able topographical conditions make skiing 
one of the most popular of all the mass 
sports. Expeditions of thousands sally 
forth over the countryside. There are 
some 1,500 skiing stations and the number 
of devotees runs into the millions. Ice 
skating and hockey are of course favorite 
winter sports of Soviet youth. 


Football in the Soviet 


The most highly developed of the sports, 
the one that draws the greatest throngs and 
receives the most attention in the press, 
is soccer football. Soviet football teams 
have long made their mark on the inter- 
national ‘arena. But, strangely enough, 
exceeding it in popularity, judged by the 
number taking part, is volleyball, which 
was introduced into the U.S.S.R. only in 
1925 by an American residing in Moscow. 
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Since that time it has caught on like wild- 
fre. At schools, factories, farms, rest 
homes, Red Army posts, in court yards of 
city apartments—everywhere teams are 
organized, often with young and old and 
men and women all playing together. 
Basketball, another recent American im- 
portation, lags somewhat behind but is fast 
gaining in popularity. Tennis, also, has 


begun to assume the proportions of a mass 


sport only in the past few years. 

Among the younger generation the tradi- 
tional old Russian village game of gorodki 
is still immensely popular. This is a game 
resembling skittles or ninepins in which 
the aim is to knock the opponents’ pins out 
of a square by throwing a heavy club, some- 
times with apparent disregard of the lives 
and limbs of bystanders. 

The development of bicycling is still 
at a relatively low level owing to the short- 
age of vehicles, though production is in- 
creasing rapidly. A number of notable 
long-distance runs have been recorded. 

Although track and field sports (called 
“light athletics’ by the Russians) are 
a comparatively new development, many 
first-class athletes have been developed, 
particularly on the feminine side. In 
“heavy athletics,” the term applied to such 
activities as weight-lifting and wrestling, 
the Russians have long excelled. The 
former has a peculiarly strong hold on 
the sporting public and in this field Soviet 
athletes hold almost a third of the world 
records. In speed swimming the Russians 
fall considerably behind the United States 
and Japan. However, in long-distance 
swims, ranging up to 30 and 40 miles, they 
have registered many noteworthy achieve- 
ments. 

The mass exploits of Soviet youth in 
gliding and parachuting have become 
known to Americans through frequent re- 
ports in the press. In these fields interest 
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among the general population has been 
stimulated to an extent unequalled else- 
where in the world. The same is true of 
chess, which highly intellectual pastime, 
for some reason or other, is generally in- 
cluded in the category of physical culture 
and sports. About a million persons be- 
long to the organized chess groups. A 
similar situation prevails in rifle shooting, 
no less than 1,800,000 marksmen having 
earned the “Voroshilov” award for sharp- 
shooting. Many matches by correspond- 
ence have been arranged with teams 
abroad. The names of such places as 
Wenatchee, Portsmouth, and Atlanta have 
become familiar to Soviet readers through 
this medium. 

Mountain-climbing, called “alpinism” 
in the U.S.S.R., instead of being confined 
to a comparatively few experts, has become 
the sport of many. In recent years thou- 
have made the ascent of Mount 
Elbruz in the Caucasus, the highest peak 
in Europe. Large groups have also nego- 
tiated the even more difficult peaks of the 
Pamirs in Central Asia, towering 23,000 
feet above the sea. 


sands 


This all-embracing and systematic stimu- 
lation of sports activities has been an im- 
portant factor in creating a healthy new 
generation of young people, clear of eye 
and sturdy of limb. The improved physical 
development of youth is indicated by the 
statistics showing a rapid drop in incidence 
of tuberculosis and other diseases and by 
the measurements of young men called for 
army service. These show an average gain 
in weight of several pounds and increased 
chest measurement of a couple of inches 
as compared with before the war. The 
number of rejections on account of physi- 
cal unfitness has been reduced to a small 
fraction of the former figure, although 
the requirements are now considerably 
higher. 





NORTH AFRICA’S TURMOIL 


Franco brings the Moor back to Europe, 


fanning Islam’s smoldering nationalism 


By MARC T. GREENE 


HE more important colonial pos- 
7 sessions of France have cost her heav- 

ily both in men and money. Indo- 
China was subdued only after years of 
struggle with stubborn foes of several races 
and terrible sacrifices to climatic con- 
ditions. The merciless elements took even 
heavier toll in tropical Africa. But it was 
along the northern coast, in Morocco, Al- 
geria, and Tunisia, that the French empire- 
builders found their most obstinate re- 
sistance. Here as they strove to push in- 
land into the fertile country of plains and 
valleys that, 300 miles in width, lies be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Sahara, 
they met an enemy whose forebears had held 
this soil since the dawn of history and 
which yielded each yard only at the bay- 
onet’s point, an enemy which endures 
“Frankish”: dominance today no more will- 
ingly than a century ago. 

The sturdy Berber race lived here in 
their hundreds of thousands before the 
Pyramids were built, and many of them, 
from their strongholds in the high valleys 
and fastnesses of the Atlas Mountains, suc- 
cessfully resisted Egyptians and Phoeni- 
cians and Romans, even as the moun- 
taineers of southern Morocco continue to 
defy the French today. Worshippers of 
tribal gods then, they accepted Moslem 
early in our era when the Arabs brought 
the faith of Mohammed across the desert: 
Gradually the two races blended until the 
distinction was not easily recognized and 
the term “Arab” came to be applied to all 
peoples of North Africa except the blacks. 
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But it is really the Berber blood in all 
these races, especially the Moors, which re- 
fuses to flow tranquilly while the unbe- 
liever remains in possession of a land he 
has held for scarce a century since the end 
of five thousand years of Berber independ- 
ence. Now and then that blood has boiled 
over, as in the recent “incidents” at Fez 
and Casablanca, the uprising in Constan- 
tine a couple of years ago and the murder 
of the Grand Mufti there, riots in neigh- 
boring parts of Algeria, and so on. And 
today, what with Mussolini’s promises to 
the Libyans on the east and Franco’s per- 
sistently-rumored assurances of independ- 
ence to Spanish Zone Moors, there are pos- 
sibilities in the North African situation 
more disturbing to the French than any- 
thing that has happened since the massacre 
of the foreign garrison and their families 
in Fez hardly thirty years ago. 

The Moors have always been the most 
troublesome to the empire-builders, be- 
cause they are redoubtable fighters, ardent 
Moslems, perfervid nationalists, and still 
far more Berber than Arab. Only the 
genius of Charles Martel at Tours in the 
eighth century kept them from overrunning 
Europe, and even then it was not until 700 
years later that Ferdinand and Isabella 
ended, at Granada, their power on the Con- 
tinent. Now, after four and a half cen- 
turies, 20,000 or more of them are back in 
Europe. Trivial to them the matter of the 
political faith of their opponents, whether 
“Communist,” “Marxist,” “Republican,” 
or even “Anarchist.” Enough that these 
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are of the rejectors of Moslem and thus 
worthy only of destruction in the great 
name of Allah. Although it is impossible 
to say what promises were made of partial 
or complete self-government if they suc- 
ceed in establishing a fascist state in Spain, 
the understanding is general among the 
“Arabs” of North Africa today that the 
Moors of the Spanish Zone are presently to 
regain their independence. All the other 
Moors are convinced of it, and so very 
generally are the Algerians and Tunisians. 
And it is the growing restiveness among 
them, born of this conviction, that is filling 
the French with apprehension and bring- 
ing a strengthening of the military estab- 
lishment and a rapid and significant ex- 
pansion of the North African air defenses 
and patrols. 


France’s Foothold 


France first secured a hold in North 
Africa about a hundred years ago with 
the capture of Algiers from the Turk. 
Half a century and more passed before 
the valuable lands were “subdued,” and 
then the conquest of the desert was under- 
taken. And when you find that Algeria 
contains now 3,000,000 hectares of cereal- 
producing land and exports every year to 
France 10,000,000 hectolitres of wine you 
have to admit that there is at least ah eco- 
nomic basis for French pride in their 
pioneering achievements. 

In Morocco colonization is practically 
only of the past twenty years, or since the 
redoubtable Abd el Krim was disposed of. 
But today, as in Algeria, grape-growing is 
a flourishing industry, and hundreds of 
thousands of gallons of wine are yearly 
shipped across the Mediterranean, there to 
be blended (as also in the case of Algerian 
wine) with the products of the Bordeaux 
district and sold all over the world as 
“French claret.” 

In the French “zone” of Morocco, some 
250,000 square miles in extent, there are 
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today more than 75,000 French settlers, 
an increase of- 50 per cent in ten years. 
In the Spanish “zone,” the section of about 
9,000 square miles that remained out of 
a territory once much larger after the 
French had helped to conquer the redoubt- 
able Krim, there are three-quarters of a 
million natives, as against 5,000,000 in 
French Morocco, 35,000 Spaniards, two or 
three thousand other Europeans, and 11,000 
native Jews. Here there has been no such 
economic progress as on the French side, 
likewise little of the endeavor to aid the 
natives themselves economically that, as 
even the most prejudiced must admit, has 
characterized French colonial’ policy in 
North Africa. 

For that and other reasons the Moors in 
the Spanish section have always been even 
less reconciled to their European over- 
lords than their brothers in the French 
zone. Which very fact makes it all but 
certain that some further inducement than 
even the opportunity to fight the unbeliever 
must have been held out to bring the Moors 
willingly into Europe. If that is correct, 
the conclusion is inevitable that in case the 
promises are not fulfilled, either through 
a failure of the Spanish rebels to win the 
civil war or for any other reason, the 
Moors in Spanish Morocco will mutiny 
on a large scale, thus starting a conflagra- 
tion almost sure to sweep into the French 
sphere and hardly less likely to throw its 
sparks into Algeria. 

Here, as a matter of fact, is perhaps the 
spot in all the French 
colonial empire today. Morocco is pos- 
sibly a little more dangerous, more re- 
sentful of foreign dominance and anxious 
to implement that resentment. But it is 
far from being as rich or as populous or 
There 


are a million Europeans in Algeria, mostly 


most sensitive 


so valuable as an economic asset. 


French colonists. To protect them in the 
midst of six times as many natives France 
maintains an army of more than 100,000, 
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some of it white troops, more blacks from 
the Sudan and the banks of the Niger, loyal 
enough, no lovers of the Arab though of 
the same religion, but by no means of 
dependable fighting quality as against an 
equally well-equipped Arab host. Realiz- 
ing it, the French apparently expect to put 
their main reliance on the air-force in case 
of a large and dangerous native uprising. 

Chiefly for military defense purposes, 
too, has been the remarkable development 
of transportation facilities in Algeria. 
There now exist more than 3,000 miles of 
railways and a perfect network of motor 
highways. Everywhere within three hun- 
dred miles of the coast, that is to say, 
through the cultivated districts, the roads 
are hard-surfaced. Beyond that they are 
generally known as pistes, or trails, but 
even then smooth and well-maintained. 

You can, of course, cross the desert by 
air in many directions, gazing down on 
limitless stretches of white sand dotted by 
isolated oases with their date-palms alto- 
gether unknown to the white man until 
within this generation—the country of the 
Touaregs, where even yet no white man is 
safe unless, in large and well-armed com- 
pany. Here the natives are kept in subjec- 
tion only by the presence of garrisons of 
African French Colonial Infantry, Euro- 
pean-officered, and their perfervid Mo- 
hammedanism would snatch avidly at any 
opportunity to declare itself in ruthless 
hostility to the infidel usurper. 

Besides being the richest economic asset 
of all France’s far-flung colonial posses- 
sions, Algeria, out of an annual budget 
of approximately a billion francs, con- 
tributes 6,000,000 to French military ex- 
penditures. In return for this France per- 
mits a measure of autonomy somewhat in 
advance of the usual colonial status—three 
Deputies in Paris and a local government 
which is half elective and half appointed. 
Considerable authority, too, is granted the 
whole range of native sheiks, caids, and 
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headmen; likewise, generous remunera- 
tion. In Biskra lives the highest sheik in 
all Algeria, the Cheik el-Arab si Bou Aziz 
ben Gana. He is a commander of the faith- 
ful under French overlordship, indeed 
once of the most important and significant 
figures in all Islam. But what is more to 
the point is his French rank. He holds the 
highest civil distinction in the gift of the 
Republic, Grand Officer of the Legion of 


Honor. 


Seeds of Resentment 


But the Sheik of Sheiks is detestable to 
the Arabs all about, as you soon discover 
if you mention his name in any native 
group. They consider that he has sold out 
to the French. The high walls of his palace 
are well guarded, and the French garrison 
in Biskra, gateway to the “Garden of 
Allah,” is strong, else the Cheik-el-Arab 
would be in personal danger. 

It is significant that this tendency in 
French colonial policy, to subsidize the 
leading chiefs with high-sounding titles 
and generous emolument, is resented more 
in North Africa, especially in Algeria, 
than elsewhere in the French possessions. 
The Arab is not an unintelligent fellow, 
and he understands quite well whither it 
all tends. And in the case of a general 
uprisiffg it is certain that the subsidized 
sheiks would be the first victims. But they 
are all of high religious as well as secular 
rank, and ben Gana is a very exalted ec- 
clesiastic indeed in Islam, an influence still 
potent even while resentment against him 
smoulders, 

From a distance the danger of this re- 


. sentment flaming into devouring propor- 


tions may seem remote. But if you visit the 
more isolated settlements along the desert’s 
fringe and just within, you find keen appre- 
hension of an Arab rising in the near fu- 
ture. To understand that anxiety you have 
only to seek the nearest native café with a 
trusted interpreter and discover that prac- 
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tically all the talk is of the fighting across 
the Mediterranean, the Moslem participa- 
tion in it, and the probable results. The 
conviction of the Arabs, based on vague 
and exaggerated rumors coming from the 
coast by word of mouth, is that the insur- 
gent Moors are gaining a great victory 
over the unbeliever on his own soil and 
that the outcome will be the liberation 
from the infidel usurper’s dominance of all 
Islam, certainly in North Africa. 


An Historical Turning Point? 


And so the throwing of the Mohamme- 
dans into the Spanish cauldron may not 
impossibly mark a turning-point in history. 
For if an uprising does come in North 
Africa it will be entirely traceable to it and 
may have consequences quite incalculable 
now. Nobody realizes this better than Mus- 
solini, which accounts for his recent tour 
of “conciliation” in Libya. The natives 
there, crushed and silenced for the mo- 
ment by terroristic methods of a medieval 
character, are not less resentful than those 
in the French possessions and with far 
reason. In sullen silence they 
greeted the appearance of the Duce except 
when and where they were driven to acclaim 
him by the well-known methods. Not for 
an instant do their leaders accept his as- 
surances, laughing in their voluminous 
sleeves at his “blessings,” and sneering to 


more 


one another at his sonorous periods. 

Either the Spanish Moors will get what 
they have almost certainly been promised 
or they will not, and whatever the outcome 
the future in North Africa is full of un- 
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certainty. Certainly no such boon as inde- 
pendence, or even a large measure of 
autonomy, can be granted one group of 
Moslem natives in this part of the world 
without greatly exciting all the rest. Just 
as certainly if any group, having been 
promised it or even led to believe it forth- 
coming, finds itself deceived, resentment 
will not be slow in manifestation nor long 
restrained from spreading in more than 
one direction,, 

Islam is united by a closer bond than the 
Occident realizes. It brings Indian and 
Egyptian and Iragian and Malay and 
Sudanese and Moor alike into the common 
brotherhood. The more imminent becomes 
a conflict with Europeans and the larger the 
scale that conflict may assume the closer the 
bond will draw, and it is there the great 
danger lies. 

And so, among the causes of the present 
North African unrest, have been the 
troubles in Palestine and the concessions by 
England to Egyptian nationalism. True, 
the latter was forced by the political po- 
sition in the Mediterranean and the pres- 
ence in Egypt of 35,000 Italians. But the 
Arab in Algeria and Libya knows little of 
all that or of the plot and counter-plot, 
machination, and intrigue of European 
politics. He marks only that his brothers 
in Islam on one side are free or nearly so 
and that those on the other are, as he is in- 
formed, about to be. Why them, then, and 
not he? It is a question that at the moment 
is on half a dozen millions of Arab tongues 
from Tangier to Tripoli. And it may be 
that a satisfying answer will have to come 
before very long. 


EXE. 
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By V. F. CALVERTON 


HICAGO, which H. L. Mencken de- 
clared not so many years ago was 
destined to become the new literary 

and cultural hub of the United States, has 
just made a bid to assume leadership in 
architectural reform. Whereas Chicago as 
a literary center failed to live up to its 
promise, shared by so many in the teens, 
this new development may make it possible 
for it to realize it in the field of architecture. 

The opening, several weeks ago, of The 
New Bauhaus, American School of De- 
sign, marks the beginning in this country 
of a new shift and emphasis in architectural 
outlook and esthetic philosophy. It means 
that the architectural world in America 
will tend to gravitate swiftly about this 
Chicago orbit, that leading architects will 
be drawn to it and influenced by it, and, 
what is even more important, that many 
of the best of the young architects of the 
future will be products of this school, which 
is derived from the old Bauhaus in Dessau, 
Germany, where its achievements were so 
brilliant and significant that Herbert Read, 
the leading English art critic, called it 
“the greatest experiment in esthetic edu- 
cation yet undertaken.” 

This new Bauhaus, founded upon the 
same principles as the old Bauhaus, will 
carry out the ideas of Dr. Walter Gropius, 
one of the world’s leading architects, and 
now a professor at Harvard University, 
who founded the original school in Ger- 
many and who gave to the word bauhaus, 
which merely means “building house,” its 
present esthetic, architectural and social 
significance. Dr. Gropius, an exile from 
Nazi Germany, is fortunate to see his Bau- 
haus experiment, which Hitler scrapped 
in 1933 (in its place a Landschule has been 
opened where domestic science is taught 


to country girls), revived in Chicago, 
under the generous auspices of various 
Chicagoan intellectuals and philanthropisis. 
The Bauhaus at Dessau “was inaugurated 
with the specific object of realizing a 
modern architectonic art,” Dr. Gropius de- 
clares, “like human nature [art] should be 
all-embracing in its scope. Within that 
sovereign federative union all the different 
‘arts’ . . . could be coordinated and find 
their appointed place.” 

In a word, what the Bauhaus idea insists 
most firmly upon is that although archi- 
tecture is the core of structure it is indis- 
severably and interstitially related to all 
the other aspects of structure, internal as 
well as external. “What we preached in 
practice,” Dr. Gropius states in his volume 
The New Architecture and the Bauhaus, 
“was the common citizenship of all forms 
of creative work and their logical inter- 
dependence on one another in the modern 
world. We wanted to help the formal artist 
to recover the fine old sense of design and 
execution being one, and make him feel that 
the drawing board is merely a prelude to 
the active joy of fashioning. Building 
unites both manual and mental workers in 
a common task. Therefore, all alike, artist 
as well as artisan, should have a common 
training; and since experimental and pro- 
ductive work are of equal practical im- 
portance, the basis of that experience should 
be broad enough to give every kind of 
talent an equal chance. As varieties of 
talent cannot be distinguished before they 
manifest themselves, the individual must 
be able to discover his proper sphere of 
activity in the course of his own develop- 
ment.” 

Such a declaration of principles would 
signify little if it were confined to the realm 
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ART IN ARCHITECTURE: Stressing simplicity, the design for this gymnasium was con- 
ceived and executed by Walter Gropius, eminent German architect. The gymnasium was de- 
signed for a cooperative apartment house. 


of theory or the printed pages of a book; 
what makes it important is that the Bauhaus 
idea is a living practical idea—practical 
and serviceable as a bridge—which has 
resulted in the creation of some of the 
most interesting and striking architectural 
work of our day. Dr. Gropius’s own archi- 
tectural achievements, as embodied in his 
Bauhaus School, his City Employment 
Office building, his Cooperative Store and 
Apartments building in Dessau, all of which 
are based upon the same fundamental con- 
cept, prove how exquisitely and effectively 
practical the idea is. Moreover, the work of 
the school itself in Germany is but an ad- 
ditional evidence of its indubitable practi- 
cality. Dr. Gropius’s main idea, condensed 
into a phrase, is to develop an architecture 
immediately and ideally fitted to the indus- 
trial age. He is eager to introduce a new 
spirit into all forms of architecture but es- 
pecially into those where the machine is the 
dominant determinant of structure. His use 


of glass in winding staircases and as an 
etherealization medium, his resort to hard, 
uninterrupted surfaces, his stress upon 


and 
genius for kaleidoscoping space, endow 
his architectural work with superlative dis- 


weightlessness resiliency and his 


tinction and originality. What he has done 
better than any other architect of our age 
has been to house within the simplest and 
yet most graceful structures those media 
of modern life which are closest to the 
source of its productive and creative 
power. 

Professor L. Moholy-Nagy, a quondam 
associate of Dr. Gropius’s in Germany, is 
the Director of the Chicago School. Dr. 
Gropius will act as adviser to the School. 
Professor Moholy-Nagy states that the 
American Bauhaus School will be more 
than a continuation of the German school; 
it will adapt itself to the American medium 
and as such he feels that it can “go con- 
siderably further.” It will aim not only 
to produce architects with fresh vision 
but also to develop many other talents in 
cognate fields. In the old Bauhaus school, 
for instance, many electrical devices and 
fixtures were invented as also was tubular 
furniture which has become so _ interna- 
tionally popular. In addition to the tech- 
nical courses given by the School, there 
will be courses in culture, sculpture, music, 
drawing, and design—in other words, in 
all those fields where a coordinated per- 
spective is necessary for those who aim to 
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understand the properties and potentialities 
of architectural materials and structures. 


Soviet Architecture 


Frank Lloyd Wright, one of America’s 
best architects, has just returned from the 
Soviet Union, and in an article in the 
magazine Soviet Russia Today he relates 
his impressions of Soviet architecture. Mr. 
Wright minces no words in attacking vari- 
ous Soviet buildings which he believes 
carry on some of the worst traditions of the 
old Tzarist structures. His main attack is 
launched upon the famous Palace of 
Soviets, which he declares suffers from 
“orandomania of the American type in 
imitating skyscraper effects way up to the 
soles of the enormous shoes of Lenin, 
where the realistic figure of that human 
giant begins to be three hundred feet tall.” 

Mr. Wright, as would be expected by 
anyone knowing his own brilliant work, 
prefers the simple, the unpretentious, the 
unexaggerated in architectural design. He 
regrets the fact that nothing pleases the 
Russian people so’ much in architectural 
detail than “the gleam of marble columns 
under high ceilings, glittering chandeliers, 
the unmistakable signs of luxury as they 
looked up to it when it decided their fate.” 
This is due, he believes, to the cultural in- 
fancy of the Russian masses, who have not 
yet been educated up to the point of lament- 
ing rather than lauding such monstrosities 
of design and embellishment. “Several 
more generations must pass away,” he sus- 
pects, “before a more natural way of life 
and building can take the place of the old 
order. The Russian people see viciousness 
in that old order where human rights are 
concerned, but the masses of the people are 
yet unable to see the viciousness of the old 
order in that higher realm of created things 
of which architecture is the highest.” 

Mr. Wright, however, is deeply impressed 
with the new wide avenues and park spaces 
which have been designed; he likes the 
Pravda building, and the Moscow subway 
which he asserts “makes the New York sub- 
way look like a sewer when one returns to 
compare them.” Nevertheless, even in the 
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Moscow subway, he likes the simpler sec. 
tions best because they are less elaborate 
and pretentious. All in all, his main com. 
plaint is epitomized in his own words that 
“mere size seems to captivate the Russians 
as it seduced us earlier.” 

His conclusion is most optimistic. He 
believes Russia will grow out of its present 
architectural backwardness, with its false 
emphases upon size and its artificial resort 
to fake embellishment, and will develop 
the most progressive architecture in the 
world. He believes this for two reasons: 
first, because of his profound faith in the 
Russian people, and second, because “the 
attitude of the Russian architects is sincere, 
and, I am sure,” he adds, “far in advance 
of the social consciousness of our own 
American architects.” 


Women and Culture 


Turning away from architecture to the 
matter of education, especially in terms of 
the feminine equation, the recent centenary 
held at Oberlin College is most worthy of 
comment. Oberlin is, historically speaking, 
one of the most interesting experiments in 
college education ever attempted in the 
United States. Founded in rebellion, which 
began with the non-conformist pioneers 
who insisted upon admitting Negroes as 
well as women into their college and who 
had non-alcoholic, non-tobacco prejudices 
and who at the same time were vegetarians 
and dress-reformers, the College has man- 
aged to keep in the public eye ever since 
by virtue of an ever-increasing series of 
innovations, one more provocative than an- 
other. Today, however, on the celebration 
of this centenary, the main innovation for 
which Oberlin is remembered, and. for 
which all Oberliners are proud, is the fact 
that it was the first American college to 
admit women as students in a co-educa- 
tional scheme. In those days when the 
women resided, just four to be exact in the 
beginning, in “Ladies’ Hall,” it was gen- 
erally believed that the feminine mind was 
not adaptable to education beyond that of 
the family pale. There were girls’ schools, 
of course, which strove to teach young 
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ladies how to play the piano badly and how 
to talk French worse, but beyond that they 
did not believe that striving would be of 
any avail. Those were days when the aver- 
age American as well as the average Eng- 
lishman believed in the Russian proverb: 
“A woman’s hair is long but her brain is 
short.” 

Too many people forget that at that time 
women had practically no rights at all. 
They could not own property; they could 
not vote; they could not get a divorce ex- 
cept under the most extreme of circum- 
stances; and they could not cultivate their 
minds because men didn’t believe they had 
any to cultivate. Even those rare women 
who managed to escape the restrictions of 
their environment had to resort to sub- 
terfuge in most cases to do so. Mary Ann 
Evans, for instance, had to adopt the male 
name of George Eliot, as she openly de- 
clared, in order to win her original recog- 
nition as a writer, and Mary Somerville had 
to conceal most of her mathematical calcu- 
lations beneath her crochet basket to pre- 
vent her friends from suspecting “that she 
had a mind.” 

In the light of such circumstances, Ober- 
lin College deserves far more laudation 
than most people imagine for its courage in 
opposing such a condition of affairs. It 
defended the right of women to educate 
themselves, it put itself on record in favor 
of the potentialities of the female mind, 
at a time when public opinion was violently 
at variance with that point of view. 

It must not be thought that the Oberlin 
officials were not wary of the difficulties and 
dangers involved in their venture. They 
knew the hazards full well as these words 
quoted from the first catalogue of the Col- 
lege attest: 

Young ladies of good minds, unblem- 
ished morals, and respectable attain- 
ments, are received into this department 
and placed under the superintendence of 
a judicious lady, whose duty it is to cor- 
rect their habits and mould the female 
character. They board at the public table 
and perform the labor of the Steward’s 
Department. together with the washing, 
ironing, and much of the sewing of the 


students. They attend recitations with 
young gentlemen in all the departments. 
Their rooms are entirely separate from 
those of the ,other sex, and no calls or 
visits in their respective apartments are 
at all permitted. 


Although girls in college.today would be 
loath to accept such restrictions, it must 
be remembered that even such restrictions 
were mild in those days. 

As evidence of the soundness of the co- 
educational theory upon which Oberlin was 
founded, or at least by which it is mainly 
remembered, there are the careers of its 
graduates which provide the best proof of 
the same. There is Robert Millikan, a 
Nobel Prize winner; Robert M. Hutchins, 
president of the University of Chicago; 
Charles M. Hall, the inventor of the electro- 
type process for aluminum; Elisha Gray, 
co-inventor of the telephone; and, outstand- 
ing among its women graduates, Lucy 
Stoner, in whose name so much of the 
struggle for women’s rights has been waged. 

There can be little doubt but that Oberlin 


is entitled to its claim that its experiment in 


' co-education “has had a profound effect 


upon the subsequent history of the whole 
world.” 


Women as Judges 


Coincident with the Oberlin centenary, 
there is the hue and cry being raised in 
England today for the right of women to 
be judges. Dr. Alfred Cox, Secretary of 
the London Medical Service, states that “if 
women are fit to be called to the Bar I fail 
to see why they. should not be considered 
fit to be judges.” In this country where 
women judges in various courts are no 
longer an uncommon phenomenon, or in 
Soviet Russia where women judges are a 
familiar sight even in the higher tribunals, 
the issue has lost pertinence, and it is not 
an exaggeration to say that the fight put up 
by Oberlin and other colleges for women’s 
rights in the United States has undoubtedly 
contributed vastly to our advance-in that 
respect. Some of the comments of English 
women in this connection are revealing. 
Incidentally, the struggle which is being car- 
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ried out in England today is for women 
judges to be introduced into the Divorce 
Court, and Miss Sylvia Pankhurst declares 
that “most cases in the Divorce Court go 
by precedent. Women judges would set up 
new and useful precedents.” In the same 
connection, Rebecca West puts herself on 
record as saying: “I am all for the proposal 
because the Divorce Court is the only place 
where women judges would find life worth 
living. The other courts being subject to 
appeal, I trust very few judges to let the 
opportunity slip of reversing any décision 
made by a woman judge. To resist such a 
chance would be too much for the ‘Old 
Adam.” 


Reading as a Cultural Index 
Dr. Ralph Tyler of the Ohio State Uni- 


versity is conducting a seven-year survey 
of the reading tastes of the American pub- 
lic, and at a meeting of the Progressive 


Education Association he announced that — 


from his present findings stenographers and 
clerks read the most, whereas business ex- 
ecutives read the least. Most of the stenog- 
rapher’s reading, he admitted, consisted of 
books “on romance and glamour,” and that 
most of the clerk’s reading was made up 
of mystery and adventure fiction. Pro- 
fessional: and business people, he pointed 
out, read little fiction; they are most con- 
cerned with books dealing with social and 
economic questions. 

What is most odd is that Dr. Tyler found 
that college students read less than high- 
school boys and girls, although both 
groups read more than adults. High school 
students read 40 per cent fiction and 60 per 
cent non-fiction. Another interesting and re- 
vealing aspect of Dr. Tyler’s survey, which 
to date includes 20,000 adults, 12,000 col- 
lege students, and 8,000 high school pupils, 
is that students who were forced to read 
the classics in school dropped this kind of 
reading entirely after graduation. Dr. 
Tyler’s own words in comment upon that 
fact are pertinent and wise: 

When you rub a person’s nose in class- 
ics and force him to accept them whether 
he wishes to or not, he is glad to get 
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through with this kind of reading and 
drops them immediately after class js 
finished. 


Passions and Prejudices 

In Georgia recently, Governor FE. DP, 
Rivers announced that the State Board of 
Education had cancelled its contract for a 
book by Sherman R. Wilson entitled De. 
scriptive Chemistry and Physics, which had 
been recommended for adoption in the 
Georgia schools by a committee of the 
State Board of Education. The reason for 
the cancellation revolves about the fact that 
the book declares that: “In 1846, Morton 
and Warren, of Boston, used ether in per- 
forming an operation and since that date 
civilized society has been freed from the 
horrors of the barber surgeons.” The Geor- 
gians contend that Crawford W. Long was 
the discoverer of ether as an anesthetic in 
1842, four years before Morton and Warren 
claimed to have used ether in that manner. 
In the Governor's memorandum it is 
pointed out that this fact is attested not 
only by the American Encyclopedia but 
also by the General Assembly of Georgia 
and by the Georgia State Medical Associa- 
tion. 

Bostonians replied to the Georgian chal- 
lenge ,with a vengeance. Although Dr. 
Crawford long used ether in a few cases in 
1842, Dr. Frederic A. Washburn, former 
head of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
admitted, the fact is it was only when War- 
ren and Morton used it in a public opera- 
tion that “the news spread through the 
world and almost immediately ether was 
in use in England and France.” Dr. Wash- 
burn goes on to suggest that the chances 
were that Long did not grasp the signifi- 
cance of his discovery. 

At all events, Ether Day will continue 
to be celebrated at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital on Oct. 16, and Sherman R. 
Wilson’s book will continue to be cancelled 
from the Georgia school lists. 

In Nazi Germany far worse, and far 
less arguable prejudices exist, as was re- 
cently attested by the publication of the 
German Encyclopedia, in which Albert 
Einstein is described as “a participant in 
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The Cultural Barometer 


all salon Bolshevist activity” and is attacked 
as “the author of the so-called theory of 
relativity, which attracted much attention 
because of the strong propaganda in the 
Jewish press.” Even worse, in the teacher’s 
handbook for this fall, there is a complete 
manual of instruction, in which Herr Fritz 
Fink, the author of the Jewish section, 
states that his aim is to instruct teachers 
how to inject “the Jewish angle” into every 
subject in the curriculum. Herr Fink 
stresses the fact that throughout history 
stress should be laid upon the fact the real 
heroes have been those who have told “the 
truth about the Jews.” Among the great 
men cited for study, it is interesting to 
observe, are Jesus Christ “who was cruci- 
fied by the Jews,” Tacitus, Luther, Fred- 
erick the Great, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Bismarck, and Hitler. 

Herr Fink’s program is extremely in- 
clusive. He wants to interpret history so 
that its cultural significance can be traced 
through struggles with the Jews. Fact con- 
cerns him little. It is the Jewish question 
with which he is mainly concerned. Ancient 
history should be taught so as to show how 
Egypt suffered from the Jews, and then how 
the Jews conquered Palestine, “slaughtering 
natives and transforming into a desert a 
land which formerly flowed with milk and 
honey.” Children should then be taught 
about the “blood bath” engineered in be- 
half of the Jews by the beautiful Esther, 
and how eventually it was the dispersion of 
the Jews throughout the Roman Empire 
which caused its downfall. Medieval his- 
tory, in his opinion, and again it should be 
noted that his regard for fact is about as 
inverted as Ben Turpin’s vision, should be 
considered in terms of the struggles of the 
Spanish, Polish, and German _ peoples 
against Jewish domination. 
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Little is left of the good old Biblical 
Satan. He is shorn of his horns, of his tail, 
and of the wonder of his redness. In his 
place, in Herr Fink’s catechism, is the Jew 
who has become the Satan of his new Aryan 


bible. 


The Art of the Negro 


Turning from one oppressed people to 
another, this time the Negro, we find in 
the work of William Edmondson, a native 
of Tennessee, a brilliant illustration of a 
form of art that stems in its inspiration 
at least from the African coastland. Ed- 
mondson is a simple, uncultured, practically 
illiterate Negro who awoke one day and 
heard God’s command to cut tombstones 
and preach his word. He soon found he 
could “sculp” better than he could preach, 
and it has been with sculpturing that he has 
spent most of his time in recent years. All 
his sculpturing is symbolic, stemming from 
the Bible, and in his exhibition at the 
Museum of Modern Art the stamp of Bib- 
lical things can be discovered upon every 
piece of limestone upon which his fingers 
have worked. There is about his work some- 
thing that is more African than American. 
Negro art in this country, especially as 
noted in music and dancing, is exuberant, 
and endowed with an exhilaration and ex- 
uberance which are melodramatically dy- 
namic. African art, on the contrary, is 
without that exuberance. On the whole, it 
is rigid, economical of energy, and almost 
classic in its discipline. It has all the con- 
strictions and compulsions of tabu written 
into its structure and design, and it is terms 
of this African fact rather than its Amer- 
ican origin that William Edmondson’s 
work can be best understood and _inter- 
preted. 
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THE REALM 


OF SCIENCE 








N ENTIRELY new approach to the 
A pron of cancer has been sug- 
gested by Dr. Temple Fay and Dr. 
George C. Henny of the Temple University 
School of Medicine of Philadelphia. 
Speaking in Chicago at a symposium upon 
cancer arranged by the American College 
of Surgeons, Dr. Fay detailed the results of 
the experiments which he and his colleague 
have been carrying on. Only time and fur- 
ther research will prove how fruitful this 
new approach is. 

Five years ago the two scientists began 
experiments to measure the temperature of 
various portions of the human body. They 
found that the temperature of the extremi- 
ties was below the average of the body 
while that of the head, neck, and breast 
regions was higher. 

It occurred to them next to compare this 
data with that for the locations of second- 
ary cancers which result from the spread- 
ing or metastasis of a primary cancer. 
They found that metastasis almost always 
occurred only in those body segments of 
high temperature. 

Recalling the necessity for a critical tem- 
perature in many growth processes, as for 
example, the incubation of a hen’s egg, 
they decided to see if the growth of can- 
cerous tissue could be retarded by the ap- 
plication of cold. Accordingly, they de- 
signed a special apparatus of hollow metal 
tubing by means of which cold solutions 
could be circulated in cancerous tissues. 

Dr. Fay told the American College of 
Surgeons that in five cases where there was 
pain, this method resulted in the relief of 
the pain and in decrease in the size of the 
cancerous growths. 


2,500,000 Operations a Year 


More than 1500 surgeons attended the 
sessions of the American College of Sur- 
geons’ annual clinical congress held in Chi- 
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cago from October 25 to 30. Daily, they 
crowded into Chicago hospitals to see 
clinics at which operations of all types 
were performed. 

Officials of the college estimated that 
more than 2,500,000 major surgical opera- 
tions are performed in the United States 
each year. These take place in hospitals 
whose personnel in surgeons, physicians, 
nurses, and others totals about 1,000,000 
men and women and whose investments in 
land, buildings, equipment, and endow- 
ments amount to billions of dollars. 

The American College of Surgeons de- 
votes its attention to maintaining standards 
in these hospitals and in the ranks of sur- 
geons. Each year, it publishes a list of 
“approved hospitals.” Surgeons must pass 
rigorous inspection of their records to be 
eligible to fellowship in the college. 


Broken Hips Nailed Together 


How broken hips are literally nailed to- 
gether again today was demonstrated at 
several of the clinics during the course of 
the surgeons’ meeting. Medical men hail 
this new technique as one of the important 
advances in the art of surgery. 

What is known to the layman as a 
“broken hip” is actually a fracture of the 
neck of the femur, the big bone of the leg. 
This bone ends in a knob which fits into 
the hip socket. The neck is the portion 
just behind the knob or head of the femur. 

Old people are particularly prone to sus- 
tain such a fracture in a fall. Former 
methods of treatment required keeping the 
patient in bed fer three months with the leg 
either in a cast, an elaborate brace, or in 
a device which applied a constant trac- 
tion or pull to the leg. 

None of these methods proved satisfac- 
tory. The ordeal of three months in bed is 
more than most old people can stand and 
medical records showed that 20 per cent of 
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the patients died. In another 40 per cent, 
the bone either failed to grow together 
again, or did so in a faulty manner. The 
result, therefore, was that these 40 per 
cent remained permanent cripples. 

In the new technique, the surgeon makes 
an incision in the hip, exposing the broken 
bone to view. The parts are then fitted 
together accurately, and one or more nails 
driven into the neck and head of the femur 
to hold them together properly. A month 
later, after the bone has knit together, the 
nails are removed. 

Surgeons reported that many patients 
were able to sit up in wheel-chairs on the 
day following the operation. Within pe- 
riods ranging from four to six weeks, they 
were able to walk with the aid of crutches 
or braces and eventually they weré able 
to discard all aids entirely. 

They contrasted this with the agony of 
three months in a heavy plaster cast or 
brace. They also pointed out that during 
such a three-months’ period, the inactivity 
of the leg results in atrophy or withering of 
che muscles so that frequently, even though 
the bone knits, the person is still left with 
a permanent disability. 

It was pointed out that the method of 
nailing together a broken femur was first 
advocated in America by Dr. Smith Peter- 
sen of Boston. 


The Problem of Malnutrition 


Malnutrition constitutes a world-wide 
problem of the first importance. Despite 
the amazing advances of agricultural and 
medical sciences, millions of people in all 
parts of the globe are suffering from mal- 
nutrition today. 

This is the finding of the Mixed Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations on the 
Problem of Nutrition, whose final report 
has just been issued by the International 
Documents Service of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. Viscount Astor is chairman 
of the committee. 

The committee spent two years studying 
the relation of nutrition to health, agricul- 
ture and economic policy in 30 countries. 
It concluded that there was no country in 
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which malnutrition did not 
serious problem. 

“That this situation can exist in a world 
in which agricultural resources are so 
abundant and the arts of agriculture have 
been so improved that supply frequently 
tends to outstrip effective demand remains 
an outstanding challenge to constructive 
statesmanship and international coopera- 
tion,” the committee states in its report. 

Inadequate physical development, sub- 
normal health, and disease due to malnu- 
trition could all be eliminated by proper at- 
tention to the problems involved, in the 
opinion of the committee. 


The Vitamin Alphabet 


The time has come to unscramble the 
vitamin alphabet, according to Dr. C. M. 
McCay of the Laboratory of Animal Nu- 
trition of Cornell University. Dr. McCay 
nominates no less a distinguished body 
than the League of Nations for the task. 

Since vitamin research is an international 
activity, some international organization is 
needed to supervise the job. Perhaps the 
League would have better results with 
vitamins than it has had with Spain and 
China. 

The system of naming vitamins after the 
alphabet seemed a simple and happy idea 
in the beginning. But discoveries in the 
field of the vitamins have come so swiftly 
that, in Dr. McCay’s words, “the average © 
vitamin student is now afflicted with as 
many alphabetical vitamins as Job was with 
boils.” 

A decade ago the situation was simple. 
Scientists ‘were acquainted with four vita- 
mins, known conveniently enough as 
Vitamins A, B, C, and D. There was little 
enough trouble when Vitamin E was dis- 
covered, but a substance which was named 
Vitamin F turned out to be just a mistake 
and so there is no Vitamin F in the alpha- 
bet today. 

But the real trouble started when Vita- 
min B turned out to be a mixture of several 
vitamins. These have been named Bl, B2, 
B3, B4, B5, and B6. But what is called B2 


is also known as Vitamin G. 


present a 
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It now begins to appear that Vitamin D 

is at least quintuplets. Some authorities, 
Dr. McCay says, would separate Vitamin D 
into eight components. 
* In addition, three different investigators, 
in three different countries, have recently 
discovered three entirely different sub- 
stances and in each case christened the par- 
ticular discovery “Vitamin H.” Obviously 
only one of the three can maintain its right 
to the title. Otherwise the literature on 
vitamins will be quickly thrown into im- 
possible confusion. 

Astronomers have a system whereby all 
new discoveries are reported to the Inter- 
national Astronomical Union. The discov- 
ery is given a temporary number which is 
telegraphed to all the important observa- 
tories of the world. Later when it is defi- 
nitely decided whether the object in ques- 
tion is a new or old comet, a new or old 
asteroid, or whatever else, another bulletin 
is sent out. If the object is new, an appro- 
priate name is conferred upon it. 


Lord Rutherford Dies 


Only one name bulks larger upon the 
pages of contemporary scientific history 
than that of Lord Rutherford, who died at 
the age of 66 on October 19. It is that of 
Professor Albert Einstein. 

The two of them, Einstein and Ruther- 
ford, laid the foundations upon which the 
whole structure of modern science is reared. 
Einstein originated the theory of relativity 
and developed the quantum theory to its 
present-day concept that all energy con- 
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sists of individual bullets or packets, 
(Quantum theory grew out of the original 
experiments of Dr. Max Planck.) 

Lord Rutherford established the present 
notion of atomic structure, that the atom 
consists of a central nucleus with electrons 
surrounding it. Because of the work which 
Dr. Neils Bohr did upon these outer elec- 
trons, this type of atom became known as 
the Bohr atom. But Bohr was a pupil of 
Rutherford’s, and the idea of a nucleus in 
the atom originated with Rutherford. The 
present-day atom is a Rutherford atom. 

Bertrand Russell once wrote that he was 
not certain which was the larger revolution 
in modern thought, the revolution brought 
about by Einstein or the revolution 
brought about by Rutherford. Lord Ruther- 
ford now rests in Westminster Abbey with 
the illustrious dead of England. 


Plant Hormone Isolated 


Isolation of a “wound hormone,” a 
chemical substance in plants which stimu- 
lates their cells to new growth when in- 
juries have occurred to their tissues, is 
announced by Dr. James Bonner and Dr. 
James English Jr., of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology. The two investigators 
have suggested the name of “traumatin” 
for the newly discovered substance. 

Recent experiments have demonstrated 
that certain plant tissues which previously 
refused to grow on artificial media in test 
tubes, could be made to grow by the ad- 
dition of this hormone. 

Davip Dietz 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE LAW 


USINESS,” said the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Ernest G. Draper, 
in a recent address, “is entitled to 

have its rules of conduct defined in a clear 
and understandable manner. Under present 
conditions, many of those who are making 
a sincere attempt to comply with these rules 
are hopelessly at sea over what they are 
and are not permitted to do. Court decisions 
are usually depended upon to clarify con- 
troversial points but our anti-trust laws in 
particular have become more and more 
muddled as a result of judicial interpreta- 
tion so that now you can quote a judicial 
decision for almost any act of business con- 
duct in the anti-trust field. As a part of its 
service to industry, government should re- 
draft these laws so that they will be both 
intelligible and fair to the average business 
concern.” 

This address, entitled “The Changing Re- 
lations Between Government and Business,” 
was delivered several weeks before the 
President’s “Fireside Chat” announcing the 
Special Session of Congress and assigning 
as one of its objectives the revision of the 
anti-trust laws. In his radio address the 
President stated in effect that private 
monopoly, in harmful derogation of com- 
petition, is rife and the present anti-trust 
laws are inadequate to combat it; accord- 
ingly the Administration is studying and 
will recommend to Congress new and 
strengthening legislation. 


Labor and the Consumer 


In the two foregoing paragraphs refer- 
ence is made to the interests of business 
men and the needs of democracy respecting 
anti-trust legislation. Two other considera- 
tions are mentioned by Mr. Draper; namely, 
social security and the common standard of 
living: 

Progressive social legislation designed 
to improve the status of the under-privi- 
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ledged and to add to the economic se- 
curity of industrial workers, will, I feel 
sure, prove to be profitable to business in 
the long run. After due consideration 
has been given to human welfare, how- 
ever, business should not be burdened 
with State or Federal legislation which 
unnecessarily penalizes efficiency. The 
interstate character of many types of in- 
dustrial activity has now been clearly es- 
tablished. If consumers, and by consum- 
ers I mean the whole American people, 
are to enjoy the advantages of mass pro- 
duction methods, the distribution of 
commodities should not be subjected to 
a wide variety of regulations every time 
a political boundary is crossed. Ameri- 
can business has given us many necessi- 
ties and many luxuries because of its abil- 
ity to develop new improved methods and 
new techniques. We all desire this prog- 
ress to continue. If it is seriously re- 
tarded by unnecessary restrictions, the 
consumer will be the loser in the end. 


Although in his Fireside Chat the Presi- 
dent referred to anti-trust legislation 
studies, the subsequently released Annual 
Report of the Federal Trade Commission 
does not reveal that any such study has been 
prosecuted by that body. The comment has 
been made that new legislation passed with- 
out the full cooperation of the agency 
which has had most to do with anti-trust 
law enforcement, and which is committed 
pretty deeply toward certain -policies re- 
vealed in trade practice conference agree- 
ments, on the one hand, and successive 
prosecutions for anti-trust law violations, 
on the other, would operate to “jeopardize 
whatever continuity this country’s anti- 
trust policy now possesses.” 

The principal Federal anti-trust laws are 
the Sherman Act, the Clayton Act, the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, and the 
two recent laws, the Robinson-Patman and 
Miller-Tydings Acts. It is the last two, 
complicated by the State Fair Trade Acts, 
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the State Unfair Trade Acts and other 
local legislation, descending upon the busi- 
ness world already occupied with problems 
arising out of the Social Security Act, Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, Labor 
Relations Board, and Excess Profits Tax, 
which have caused so much confusion and 
uncertainty. 


Lay Off, Macduff 


It has never been claimed that any more 
than a “certain amount” of fleas are good 
for a dog. In the present state of indeci- 
sion, according to the New York Journal 
of Commerce, business men are puzzled. 
It is natural in these circumstances, that 
observers should exhort the Federal Trade 
Commission to devote all of its energies 
to the eradication of the great and substan- 
tial evils that affect our national life, in 
accordance with its broad mandate, as well 
as toward the establishment of standards of 
conduct to which the honest and law- 
abiding can repair for guidance; they would 
have it soft-pedal for a while the ordinary 
run-of-the-mine type of investigation. The 
badgered business man, already grappling 
with the long arm of monopoly, and some- 
times finding that monopoly can only be 
fought with its own illegal weapons, dis- 
likes the .menacing shadow of an impend- 
ing prosecution and a cease and desist order 
over what he believes to be inconsequential 
lapses. “It was never intended that the 
Commission should act the part of a petty 
traffic officer in the great highways of com- 
merce,” said the Court. This thought was 
echoed in the pungent style of Judge 
Learned Hand in a recent case: 


It is true that the Commission is not to 
sanction unfair trade practices merely 
because they are of long standing; its 
duty is to bring trade into harmony with 
fair dealing. To the discharge of that 
duty it should not, however, bring a pe- 
dantic scrupulosity; too solicitous a cen- 
sorship is worse than any evils it may 
correct and a community which sells for 
profit must not be ridden on so short a 
rein that it can only move at a walk. 


The Commission’s annual report for the 
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year ended June 30, 1937, was released 
November 1, and the paragraphs referring 
to the Robinson-Patman Act alone bear 
ample witness to the skip and flutter in the 
arteries of trade. The report reveals that 
before a year had elapsed from the time 
when the new Act (which “made substan- 
tial changes in the law through a restate- 
ment of the basic principle prohibiting 
sellers from engaging in price discrimina- 
tion which injuriously affects competition” 
and “broadened its scope to include forms 
of discrimination not directly connected 
with price discrimination and similar stark 
simplicities”) burst warm and moist from 
the Government Printing Office presses, the 
Commission had launched field investiga- 
tions in 306 cases, “each case involving 
alleged violations of the Act by from 1 to 
as many as several hundred concerns,” 
covering commodities including “many 
phases of production and distribution, at 
least some of which touch the life of every 
citizen.” 

Ergo, as my old professor would have 
pronounced with obvious and logical satis- 
faction, the field investigations themselves 
touch the life of every citizen. No wonder 
that “hundreds of business men or their 
attorneys have called at the Commission’s 
offices” and “thousands of letters respect- 
ing the new law and its applications in par- 
ticular circumstances have been received 
and answered.” . 


Restatement of Anti-Trust Law 


Far from offering any plan for the gen- 
eral revision of the anti-trust laws, the 
need for which is so widely recognized, the 
Federal Trade Commission makes in its 
report only two recommendations. Both 
may be, in proper surroundings and correct 
perspective, desirable in themselves; the 
lingering fear of the business man is that 
their immediate effect will be merely to add 
another set of regulations to a rule-ridden 
business world. The first, which would 
make unlawful “unfair or deceptive acts 
and practices” (in addition to the present 
“unfair methods of competition”) is al- 
ready approved by the Senate in the 
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Highlights of the Law 


Wheeler Bill and is pending in the House 
in the Lea Bill. It is intended to reach those 
“unfair” practices which affect the public 
but which do not relate to competition, and 
is an amendment to Section 5 of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. 

Bills are pending also for the second, 
which is an amendment of Section 7 of the 
Clayton Act. The present law prohibits the 
acquisition by one corporation of the cap- 
ital stock of a competing corporation 
where certain monopolistic tendencies and 
conditions may result. In September 1932, 
the Arrow-Hart and Hegeman Electric 
Company was ordered to cease and desist 
from acquiring the stock of two competing 
companies. The Company thereupon ef- 
fected a merger or consolidation of assets, 
and sued to set aside the Commission’s 
order. The Supreme Court, in March 1934, 
by a 5-4 decision upheld the Company, ex- 
cluding the acquisition of assets from the 
terms of the Clayton Act (291 U. S. 587). 
Mr. Justice Stone, in a characteristically 
forthright dissenting opinion, concurred in 
by Chief Justice Hughes and Justices 
Brandeis and Cardozo, said “I am unable 
to construe so narrowly a statute designed, 
as I think, to prevent just such suppression 
of competition as this case exemplifies.” 
Congress is now asked to patch up the 
statute to conform to these ideas. 

The only definite indication that the 
problem as a whole of protected free com- 
petition versus regulated cooperation—of 
old anti-trust theories versus modern condi- 
tions—is receiving study with a view to 
action is the Attorney General’s call for a 
broad revision. Some of the background 
of this study was revealed in an address by 
Assistant Attorney General Robert H. Jack- 
son before the Trade and Commerce Bar 
Association at New York City. Mr. Jackson 
asked whether we can identify a field where 
competition still may function and be pro- 
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tected, and, if so, what-changes should be 
made in patent laws, tariff laws, tax laws, 
and laws concerning federal incorporation 
or licensing of interstate corporations, in 
order to mobilize all the powers of govern- 
ment against monopoly. Should we except 
natural resource industries from competi- 
tion and regulate them in the interest of 
prudent utilization now, and conservation 
for the future? Where competition has 
vanished and cannot be revived, should we 
recognize and regulate existing monopoly? 


The Good Old Days 


These are only a few of the larger ques- 
tions which loom ahead for any study 
which seeks to return to fundamentals in- 
stead of merely soldering and tinkering the 
statutes the original objects of which have 
in forty years of legal attrition slowly set- 
tled into unctuous obscurity. 

The average business man who is inter- 
ested in business efficiency rather than busi- . 
ness imperialism reasonably expects that 
any general revision of the law will take 
into account his fight against unfair com- 
petitors, waste, increased labor and social 
security costs and, above all, uncertainty 
as to the exact rules of the game he is 
obliged to play. He should be able to look 
to Government not only for discipline, but 
for guidance. Indeed, since he has a stake 
in the Government as important to him as, 
say, labor or agriculture, he would seem 
to be entitled to positive aid. 

If regulation is coming, it might happen 
that industry may well grow nostalgic over 
the good old NRA days, if unwise legisla- 
tion is enacted. Indeed it has been said that 
industry should step forth now with pro- 
posals which will formulate the principles 
of NRA on a voluntary basis under new, 
comprehensive, fair and streamlined laws. 

GUERRA EVERETT. 





ON THE RELIGIOUS HORIZON 





on the proposal of the World Confer- 

ences of Oxford and Edinburgh (for 
the establishment of a World Council of 
Churches) was the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the U.S.A. Assembled at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, for their triennial General 
Convention, both the House of Bishops and 
the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies en- 
dorsed the proposal and voted to send dele- 
gates to the meeting which will be held in 
Holland in May, 1938. The movement for 
Church unity through cooperation of the 
various Christian bodies was thus given 
added impetus. 

For nearly fifty years the Episcopal 
Church and the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States have been groping about for 
some means whereby a more direct ap- 
proach to Church unity might be achieved. 
The Cincinnati General Convention, in 
view of the approval of the Oxford Affirma- 
tion, voted favorably on a proposal look- 
ing toward the achievement of organic 
union with the Presbyterians. A commis- 
sion was empowered to take steps toward 
that end. 

Another important action of the Episco- 
pal General Convention was the change of 
tenure of the Presiding Bishop. Formerly 
elected for a term of six years, the Presid- 
ing Bishop will henceforth be elected to 
serve until he reaches the retirement age 
of 68. Provision was also made so that, in 
the event of the creation of a primatial see, 
the Presiding Bishop will be able to as- 
sume the post as its head. The office and 
work of the Presiding Bishop was also ex- 
panded to include along with the chairman- 
ship of the House of Bishops the work of 
Head of the National Council of the 
Church. The Rt. Rev. Henry St. George 
Tucker, Bishop of Virginia since 1927 and 


[ic first Church to take official action 


for twenty-five years previously a mission- 
ary in Japan, was elected as the new in- 
cumbent. He and his successors will be 
freed of almost if not all of their diocesan 
work, so that they may devote their whole 
attention and energies to the supervision 
of the work of the Church as a whole. 

The Lutheran World Almanac for 1937 
lists 219 religious bodies in the United 
States. There were, according to these 
statistics, 244,147 ministers, rabbis, and 
priests ministering to the congregations of 
245,422 churches and synagogues. The 
membership of all 219 bodies totalled 63,- 
493,036, of whom 51,745,907 were thirteen 
years old and over. The first ten religious 
groups in the U. S. in the order of their nu- 
merical strength are: Roman Catholic, Bap- 
tist, Methodist, Lutheran, Jewish, Presby- 
terian, Protestant Episcopal, Disciples of 
Christ, Eastern Orthodox, and Congrega- 
tional-Christian. 

The Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation in a recent survey made an effort to 
determine the cultural attitudes within the 
various denominations. Many junior col- 
leges, colleges, and universities replied to 
the questionnaires sent out. As a result the 
fact is apparently established that college 
youth is not opposed to religion and the 
Church. Eighty-eight and three-tenths per 
cent of the students in 1,171 institutions of 
higher learning maintain definite religious 
preferences. Five and one-half per cent of 
the remainder declared that they had no 
preference, and no information could be 
secured concerning 6.2 per cent. 

Dr. Gould Wickey, commenting on this 
survey in the October issue of Christian 
Education, said: 

We do not deny that there are danger- 


ous influences at work in some institu- 
tions, but we do wish to affirm that college 
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youth have not lost their faith as some 
would have us believe. It is admitted that 
going to college causes a radical change 
in childish views and that during the 
sophomore year there is a distinct tend- 
ency away from religion in contrast to the 
situation in the freshman year. On the 
other hand, during the junior and senior 
years there appears to be a return to or 
more interest in religion and religious 
activities. The evidence of this survey 
abundantly supports the conclusion that, 
if students are not interested in the serv- 
ices of the Church and in religious service, 
most of the disinterest started before they 
went to college or university. 


In this study of the Educational Council, 
it is interesting to note that the first ten 
religious groups among college youth 
ranked differently than the numerical 
strength of the denominations would indi- 
cate. The first ten were, in order: Metho- 
dist, Roman Catholic, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Congregational-Christian, Protestant Epis- 
copal, Lutheran, Jewish, Disciples of 
Christ, and Christian Science. A compari- 
son of the two lists indicates some striking 
contrasts. 


German Jewry’s Last Chapter 


At the annual convention of Hadassah in 
Atlantic City, N. J., Dr. Joachim Prinz, 
author and lecturer from Berlin, told some 
2,500 delegates that the last chapter in the 
history of German Jewry is now being 
written. 

“‘When the next ten years are completed,” 
he said, “the last chapter will have been 
completed. The facts in the case are plain. 
The National Socialist Government is in to 
stay because it truly represents the will and 
character of the German people. It is non- 
sense to deny that Adolf Hitler is admired 
and loved by the overwhelming majority 
of the German nation. And as long as the 
great power system continues to exist as it 
does, every condition will favour the con- 
tinuance of the National Socialist regime. 
The position taken by the German Govern- 
ment can have but one meaning: the ulti- 
mate dissolution of Jewish life in Ger- 
many.” 
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Both the Catholics and the Confessional 
synods continue to be the subjects of press 
attacks in Germany. Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, 
Nazi cultural leader, insists that the Oxford 
Conference last August was proof that 
Protestantism is “going back to Rome.” 
Apparently every effort is being made to 
arouse contention between Catholics and 
Protestants who have been giving one an- 
other mutual support in the Church-State 
struggle. 

The number of Protestant leaders under 
arrest and waiting trial has again increased. 
The Confessional Synod’s reports show that 
the number dropped to 45 in the middle of 
October, but that it has now increased 
again to 85. Protestant laymen and pas- 
tors are arrested and rearrested so routinely 
that it has ceased to create much surprise. 
The Rev. Martin Niemoeller, pastor of the 
Jesus Christus Church in Dahlem, suburb 
of Berlin, has now been in prison four 
months without trial. The majority of the 
other Protestants under arrest are charged 
with having collected funds for Confes- 
sional synods, which was prohibited by a 
decree of Dr. Hans Kerrl, Reich Church 
Minister, last spring. The decree intended 
to break down Church opposition to the 
State’s religious policy by depriving re- 
bellious pastors and their congregations of 
all support except that received from the 
State. Collections continue throughout the 
Reich, despite the decree and wholesale ar- 
rests for its violation. 


Return to Religion in Mexico 


Dispatches from Mexico indicate that the 
“return to religion” is continuing. The 
authorities are not assisting this movement 
for the resumption of religious services, but 
where the people are insisting that the 
churches be reopened, opposition on the 
part of the officials is noticeably on the de- 
cline. This partial loosening of church re- 
strictions is even apparent in the field of 
education. Official (government-controlled) 
education is developing rapidly, in accord 
with President Cardenas’ hopes to have 
adequate school facilities for the whole 
population. WiiuiaM B. SHARP 
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Translations and quotations 


from the press of the world 


ANTI-RELIGIOUS 
PROPAGANDA 


The reconstruction of life as a whole on a 
socialist basis also requires a reconstruction 
of the daily mode of life on the same basis. 
Very many are still uncertain as to how to 
build their daily life anew. Formerly men 
lived according to the legacy of their fathers. 
One cannot live according to the old ways— 
that is understood by everyone—but how is 
one to live now? This question agitates the 
masses. Uncertitude on this point is often the 
reason why people are afraid to break com- 
pletely with religion. 

The recently taken census has shown that 
the masses, and the women in particular, 
were greatly agitated by the question: “Are 
you a believer or a non-believer?” Many who 
had long -ceased to observe religious forms 
found it difficult to answer this question, did 
not decide to answer “non-believer,” and reg- 
istered as believers. 

If you take the Bible or the Gospels you will 
see what a great amount of space is devoted in 
them to topics on the morals of everyday life. 
On the mutual relations of men, on standards 
of behavior, every religion has a great deal to 
say. The Catholic Church pays a great deal of 
attention to the problems of daily life. She 
is not alone, of course, in showing an in- 
creased attention to these questions. And now 
that the priests have received the right to 
vote, they particularly emphasize this phase 
of their work. ... 

We sometimes approach the problem of 
anti-religious propaganda without realizing 
their complexity. For instance, we forget 
about the activity of the Church in the field 
of art. We forget that the Church was some- 
thing like a club. People met each other at 
Church; a choir sang or an organ played 


there. It was beautiful in the Church, and 
some of the services, in the Catholic Church 
for instance, had a theatrical touch. Our 
working women sometimes say: “I go to 
Church because theater tickets are hard to 
get.” 

We forget that the Church at times organ- 
ized social work such as taking care of the 
sick, the children, etc. We lose sight of the 
fact that we must embrace the widest layers 
of the population in our social work. We for- 
get that certain sects, the Old Believers of the 
Black Earth Regions for instance, took care 
of the health of their followers, requiring in- 
dividual dishes for food, and so on. 

Only widely-organized social work, attract- 
ing the broadest layers of the population; 
work directed toward a_ well-ordered life, 
toward the elimination of a thousand petty 
impediments to the achievement of a bright, 
cultured life for the masses; only the master- 
ing by the masses of all the achievements of 
science, technique and art wili enable us 
finally to overcome the influence of the Church 
on daily life. 


—Krupskaya, (Lenin’s widow), Jzvestia, Moscow. 
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RECOVERY IN FRANCE 


In France statistics of the collection of taxes 
for the country as a whole are published 
monthly. This furnishes us with a reliable 
indicator of economic activity with a lag of 
only a few weeks. , 

Revenue from direct taxation is slightly 
lower. What does this signify? In France 
every person gives his income for the preced- 
ing year at the beginning of the new year and 
is taxed accordingly for the coming year. He 
has a year to pay. One can thus say that the 
collection of direct taxes is two years behind 
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the current trend of affairs. If the present 
revenue from this source is lower, it means 
that two years ago, or more precisely from 
April 1935 to April 1936, average incomes in 
France had diminished. 

On the other hand revenue from indirect 
taxes has considerably increased. It exceeds 
government estimates by over a fourth, or 500 
million francs, for this month alone. These 
taxes are collected far more rapidly, some of 
them at the moment of exchange, others with 
a year’s delay. They seem to indicate that, for 
a year, the level of exchange is rising in 
France. If France was a country primarily 
dependent upon foreign exchange, like Switz- 
erland or England, one could say that this 
recovery of exchange was largely illusory— 
that it was only based on the fall of the franc. 
But this is not the case. France is far closer 
to economic autarchy than Germany, England 
or Italy. She is a country where one eats 
bread and drinks wine, and where one pro- 
duces that bread and wine. Hence there can 
be no increase in the revenue from indirect 
taxation without an actual increase in interior 
exchange. 

Recovery has been slowest in the luxury 
trades. It hardly corresponds with the in- 
crease in prices. This increase shows how- 
ever that old stocks in hand—a source of con- 


Glasgow Ev. Times 


stant worry during the crisis—have been dis- 
posed of. We may add that the luxury trades 
in France partly depend on tourists. And the 
tourist season promises to be highly successful 
this year. 

What are the trades and industries with the 
highest degree of recovery? All those dealing 
with the working and middle classes. Food 
is the poor man’s luxury in France (as means 
of transportation play the same role in other 
countries). The quality of the French work- 
man’s food has remained, even during the 
depression, higher than in any other large 
European country. Now it has been increased. 
Consumption of wine and cider have simul- 
taneously risen. 

Small business has also shown a large meas- 
ure of recovery. Small hotels, for instance, in 
the vicinity of large cities have been greatly 
benefited by the introduction of the forty- 
hour week and long week-ends. 

Indirect taxes from small French towns, 
which are really agricultural centers depend- 
ing solely on rural trade, show an encourag- 
ing new factor. The peasants are buying 
again. During the crisis the peasants’ buying 
power had been largely curtailed. If they are 
deciding to buy again they must feel more 
certain about the future. 

This does not mean that excessive optimism 
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will prevail. The different ministries con- 
cerned with the economic life of the country 
feel that even the latest tax returns are fa- 
vorable from a negative viewpoint. They in- 
dicate that France is adapting herself to new 
social conditions without panic or economic 
paralysis. The period of transition over, a 
further surge of prosperity is to be expected. 
—Courrier des Etats-Unis, New York. 


BELGIUM AND THE LEAGUE 


The Government of the Reich has expressed 
an undisguised satisfaction at the Belgian de- 
cision to pursue a completely independent 
foreign policy, but it considers that this pol- 
icy will become truly independent only when 
Belgium will repudiate her obligations as a 
member of the League of Nations. Then only 
will Germany be able to give to our country 
a guarantee similar to those given by France 
and England. 

But even if we think that collective security 
may be only an illusion, we feel, nevertheless, 
that Belgium would commit a dangerous error 
in leaving the League of Nations. 

No one, absolutely no one in Belgium has 
ever maintained that the policy of effective 
neutrality, upon which all Belgians agree, 
would lead us to break our bonds with 
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Geneva. Nobody maintains this, and M. van 
Zeeland least of all. 

That the Wilhelmstrasse seems unwilling to 
resume its relations with Geneva does not help 
matters. Hence this is hardly the time to re. 
sume direct discussions of a Western Pact. 

—L’Indepandance Belge, Brussels, 


THE DUCE SPEAKS 


It was only towards the end of 1936 that 
the first Italian volunteers began to leave for 
Spain. Given the Spanish and international 
developments of the war, the Blackshirts could 
not remain indifferent any longer; even if 
Franco had had no need of men, the moment 
had come to give him a proof of solidarity 
and come down into the ring against anti- 
Fascism. It was the Reds who gave the civil 
war in Spain the character of a European 
war of doctrines—it would have been suicide 
not to take up the glove. 

In February this year the non-intervention 
committee in London agreed to the proposal 
of these same British and French who would 
not hear of it in August to ban the departure 
of volunteers for Spain. From then onwards 
Italy has scrupulously respected the agree- 
ment. France, on the other hand, has not. 
Marseilles was, and still is, a centre of enlist- 
ment, while many other centres are at work in 
Paris and in other French cities without risk 
of disturbance under the more than benevolent 
eye of the Popular Front police. 

Now, although it has proved impossible to 
prevent the continual passage of volunteers 
from France into Spain, it is proposed to recall 
those already there. The question arises, 
why? 

The British reply that the withdrawal of 
volunteers would shorten the war, as it is 
prolonged by their continued presence. That 
is all hopelessly childish and betrays a com- 
plete ignorance of history. The two armed 
masses now struggling in Spain amount to 
300,000 men each; the two masses of foreign 
volunteers are reduced to some 20,000 to 
25,000 each—so only a very modest percent- 
age is concerned. It is simply grotesque to 
think that ten foreign volunteers can force 
90 Spaniards to fight, especially against their 
will. 

Before the members of the London commit- 
tee subject their brains to a severe if not 
exhausting distillation in the alembics of pro- 
cedure and of possible control systems, we 
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would warn them that the recall of foreign 
volunteers is too complicated to be practicable. 
Who has the power to recall that gang of 
expatriates, Italians, French, Swiss, Jews and 
generally homeless who are not amenable to 
any government? As for the Italian volun- 
teers, they were not sent by the Government, 
and the Government has therefore no means 
to recall them. From the day on which they 
disembarked in Spain and became part of the 
Spanish national forces, they depended, and 
still depend, on Franco. Only the Spanish 
generalissimo, before or after the victory, can 
release them from their imperative moral 
duty; the Italian Government cannot do it 
and, in the present state of affairs, will not 
do it. 

Finally, it is high time to say that British 
_ non-intervention is a fable in which only fools 
can believe. The truth is that volunteers, both 
officers and soldiers, have left Great Britain; 
arms, aeroplanes and munitions have left Great 
Britain; public subscriptions have been an- 
nounced, which, in fact, have not reached very 
brilliant totals; the whole of Great Britain has 
become the scene of violent activity in the 
shape of propaganda and apologias in favour 
of the Valencia bolsheviks; the movement is 
supported by members of parliament and im- 
portant figures in the religious and political 
worlds; even the evacuation of the civil popu- 
lations, first from Bilbao and now from San- 
tander, is only, under the modest guise of a 
humanitarian fig-leaf, a form of direct inter- 
vention in favour of the Spanish Reds, for 
whom it smooths the path of military resist- 
ance. 

To take all the wind out of the sails of the 
British move with regard to volunteers, it is 
enough to hope that the withdrawal is chiefly 
demanded by Valencia and Moscow. The con- 
clusion to draw is that it will help only or 


mainly the Reds. 


—I1 Popolo d’Italia, Milan. 
(Attributed to Signor Mussolini) 


——<g—_—__—_ 


ARAB-FASCIST BOND 


Another outstanding feature noticeable in 
the Birthday (of the Prophet Mahomet) cele- 
brations, was the appearance of German Nazi 
and Italian Fascist flags, and the displaying 
of the pictures, beside those of Arab kings and 
leaders, of Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini. 

Many people will undoubtedly misunder- 
stand the significance of such action on the 
part of the Arabs, while foreign and Zionist 
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Die Welt am Sedin, Munich 
THE JAPAN-CHINA CONFLICT 
Peace: “‘I seem to be superfluous here” 


propagandists have most probably deliberate- 
ly misunderstood it, supposing it to be the 
fruit of the alleged Nazi and Fascist propa- 
ganda in the country. The fact, however, is 
that it was a significant gesture of sympathy 
and respect. “Sympathy” because, feeling the 
whip of Jewish pressure and influence, the 
Arabs,sympathise with the Nazis and Fascists 
in their agony and trials at the hands of Jew- 
ish intrigues, and international financial 
pressure; and “respect” because knowing the 
strength of Jewish finance and Jewish in- 
trigues, the Nazis and Fascists have been able 
to withstand the influence of the Jews. 
Another political element also comes in. 
The Nazis and Fascists are, at present any- 
way, concentrated in one camp, while in the 
opposing camp Great Britain leads. . . . 
—Palestine and Transjordan (Arab organ), Jerusalem. 


ee 


BOLSHEVIK BOGEY 


“Compared with Stanley Baldwin,” said a 
famous politician at a private dinner the other 
night, “Machiavelli was just a clowning sim- 
pleton.” Certainly Lord Baldwin’s successor 
at Number Ten has none of the political sub- 
tlety which was hidden behind the famous 
pipe and the pose of rough and simple British 
honesty. But Mr. Neville Chamberlain is act- 
ing with a vigorous directness which is very 
refreshing to those of us who hold that the 
greatest Empire in the world should not 
timorously avoid the acceptance of even the 
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smallest responsibilities for the future of that 
erratic globe. 

There have been moments during the past 
month when there was almost a probability of 
war. Europe has come through them a. little 
more confident of peace. I have never believed 
reports of a fundamental divergence of views 
between Mr. Eden (alleged to be “pro- 


THE CONCERT OF EUROPE 
(‘The trumpeter is the hardest-worked man 
in a dance band.”—Jack Payne.) 


French”) and Mr. Chamberlain (alleged to 
be “pro-German”). On the contrary, they 
worked in cordial collaboration during the 
Abyssinian crisis and that collaboration is 
still maintained. It is one of the principal 
reasons why Europe has regained a little self- 
confidence. 

Since the Spanish struggle began, this Re- 
view—or that section of it in which the Editor 
has his little and often unpopular say—has 
emphasised two points. One was that the 
Italian and German intervention in Spain 
amounted to a grave threat to the British Em- 
pire. The other was that Signor Mussolini 
and Herr Hitler would help General Franco 
as long as Mr. Eden and M. Delbos merely 
said how nice it would be if they refrained 
from doing so. Very late in the day those 
strange patriots whose interest in Imperial 
communications is less than their panic of 
the Bolshevik bogey have begun to wake up. 
They wonder whether Signor Mussolini’s in- 
creasingly threatening attitude in the Mediter- 
ranean and Herr Hitler’s claim that he has 
supported General Franco because he wanted 
Spanish iron which has hitherto come to Brit- 
ain are not, after all, greater dangers than a 
mythical “Red Spain” organised by Russians 
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who can scarcely keep their own show going 


in their own country. 
—Vernon Bartlett, in the World Review, London. 


BLOOD AND IRON 

Now everyone knows that iron ore is used 
in the manufacture of pig-iron and steel. It 
is a raw material of which Germany has the 
greatest need at the present time. 

On March 20, 1915, the representatives of 
the principal industrial and agricultural asso- 
ciations of Germany, in a confidential memo- 
randum addressed to the German Chancellor, 
wrote as follows: 

“The quantity of iron and steel needed for 
the manufacture of shells is one which sur- 
passes the imagination of the ‘man in the 
street.’ .. . If the production of pig-iron and 
steel had not been doubled from August on- 
wards, the continuation of the war would have 
been impossible. . . . Lorraine iron ore is re- 
sponsible, at the present time, for 60-80 per 
cent. of our output. If the production of this 
mineral had been stopped, the war would 
soon have been over—and lost!” 

The Briey basin (near Verdun) which con- 
tains a third of the world’s known reserves of 
this mineral, continued to supply the Krupp 
factories throughout the entire course of the 
war! It could easily and quickly have been 
destroyed by French shells and bombs, and 
yet, thanks to some mysterious external inter- 
vention, coming from high quarters, this terri- 
tory was spared by our aircraft and artillery. 

Further, the Briey basin, which again be- 
came French territory after the War, has con- 
tinued to pour forth its treasure to German 
factories, and is thus in great measure re- 
sponsible for the gigantic re-armament prep- 
arations now going on in Germany. 

This was quite logical, and in accordance 
with the practice of certain important French 
industries which, as is well known, extend 
their ramifications well beyond our frontiers, 
and whose domains are. practically separate 
states within the French state. 

“Germany is fighting us with our own iron,” 
wrote Maurice Barrés, in 1916. Twenty years 
later there is a danger that the same phrase 
will again become grim reality, and the les- 
sons of the past—and what a past!—will have 
been useless! Today, as yesterday, we are 
threatened with the most terrible of catastro- 
phes because we have been unable to put a 
brake on the insatiable greed of certain pow- 


erful industrial magnates! 
—Le Mutilé de l’Algérie, Algiers. 
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Birmingham Gazette 


THE ANGLO-ITALIAN EMBRACE 
The Oxford County Surveyor blames bad roads for most of the road fatalities. Speed, he 
says, plays a negligible part. 


THE AMERICAN CLIMATE 


I suggest that a study of the American 
boom today would help us to understand the 
nature of our own boom here [in England]. 
I think that always by studying American 
conditions, we have our own position explained 
to us. The signs are written there in larger 
lettering. There are those who will argue 
that during the last ten years Americans and 
particularly New Yorkers ricochetted from 
one exaggerated emotional condition to an- 
other. But it is those who are unfamiliar with 
the idiom of American life who argue in that 
way. The American scene, the American tem- 
perament, more than anything the American 
climate, inevitably set the stage for limelight 
and melodrama. We enjoy, or at least endure, 
what is called a temperate climate. In New 
York there are only periods of extremes. In 
March the streets are rutted with frozen snow. 
The atmosphere is so arctic that when you 
shake hands after stepping out of the streets 
into a steam-heated drawing room you get an 
electric shock. In June the restaurants will be 
air-cooled: the streets like the Sahara. It is 
inevitable that such a climate should produce 
those violent extremes: extremes that provide 
for the visitor much of the charm that makes 
New York so fascinating and so loved a city: 
extremes that provide also for the sociologist 


much valuable material. He can discern there 
changes that in a less dramatic atmosphere 
would be unapparent. In the same way that 
you can get no accurate idea of the time by 
watching the sun, that the hand of a clock is 
needed to record the minute movements of a 
spring, an English student of New York life 
during the last ten years will have got a clearer 
idea of what has been happening in his own 
country than he would have done by remain- 
ing all the time in London. To the English- 
man who finds himself puzzled for a diagnosis 
of conditions here, I should suggest “Spend 
two months in New York. You'll probably 
know then what we’re about.” 

—Alec Waugh, in the World Review, London. 


LET’S GET TOUGH 


Modesty is doubtless a fine quality and 
British subjects are seldom credited with it 
except by themselves. But there are times 
when one would welcome a little desk-thump- 
ing, loud-speaking conceit. During a recent 
visit to Sweden I was amazed by the number 
of people who assured me Mr. Anthony Eden 
was a sick man because he appeared to have 
lost all his self-confidence. There is in most 
European capitals a mingled distrust and dis- 
tress that a government so strong as the British 
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should be playing so small a part in world 
affairs. England, the argument runs, must be 
either decadent or up to some very shady 
work. 

Two developments of the last few weeks 
should destroy at least the decadence theory. 
The decision of Congress Party in India to 
work for reforms by constitutional methods 
and the reaction on Arab and Jewish opinion 
of the Palestine Report both suggest that the 
British have not yet lost that art of compro- 
mise which is the secret of successful politics 
and one of the attributes of a great nation. It 
is impossible to be enthusiastic about prog- 
ress that is slow but steady, and yet for peo- 
ple involved in it it is so much less uncom- 
fortable than the progress by jerks which is 
the most sensational feature of dictatorships. 

The British Government may conceivably 
even be right about Spain. As one who has 
felt very bitterly about the indirect aid which 
British-bred non-intervention has given to 
General Franco, I shall nevertheless take off 
my hat with deep respect to Mr. Eden if his 
calculation should prove correct that the Span- 
ish rebels will, at the end of their war, have 
no greater ambition in foreign affairs than to 
turn out of their country every Italian and 
German who helped them. This would be an 
impressive justification of the British policy 
of patient non-resistance even though it would 
have been wiser not to wait until the civil war 
had been going on for twelve months before 
we made it clear that we would allow no 
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change in the status of the Western Mediter- 
Tanean. 
—vVernon Bartlett, in the World Review, London, 


ABSENTEE LANDLORDS 


The feudal caste of Spain have for centuries 
not only exploited the peasants, but the soil 
as well. Under their domination Spain’s once 
abundant forests have disappeared; hundreds 
and thousands of acres of once fertile ground 
have gone to waste. Whilst other countries 
went ahead with agricultural development, in 
Spain 74,100,000 acres remained uncultivated; 
46,930,000 unirrigated acres grew only grass 
and only 2,470,000 acres were irrigated. 

The absentee landlord was one of the most 
evil features of life in Spain before the forma- 
tion of the Republic. These men, owning in 
some cases more than a hundred thousand 
acres, were interested in one thing only—the 
collection of rents. They seldom saw the land 
they ruined or the peasants they exploited. 

The amount of land owned by one man can 
be seen from the fact that the Duke of Medina- 
celi owned 197,600 acres; the Duke of Pena- 
randa 123,500; the Duke of Villahermosa 
116,090; the Duke of Alba 86,450; fourteen 
other landlords possessed between them 988,- 
000 acres. 

And while the landlords lived abroad in 
luxury from their rents and from the land 
they exploited so unintelligently, the peasants 
eked out an existence that would be called 
miserable even by the standards of the Mid- 
dle Ages. They crowded to regions where 
they were able to have a little land of their 
own, leaving other areas almost deserted. In 
the Province of Leon there is one region 
divided into 27,000 tiny farms—of ten metres 
each. In Pontevedra there are innumerable 
tiny properties of from ten to twenty metres. 
In Vera, in La Coruna, there is a piece of land 
32 metres square that has three proprietors. 
One of them owns the land, another the single 
chestnut tree that grows there and the third 
draws a rent of six eggs laid upon it. In 
countless places in the Spanish countryside 
three or four families were living in one room. 
These were their circumstances, and until the 
formation of the Popular Front Government 
they had no reason to hope for better. And 
one half of Spain’s population of 22 millions 
were peasants and farmers. 

—Spanish Press Agency, London. 
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HE STOOPS TO “CONCUR” 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the Prime Minister, will address a meeting to-night in connection 
with the Conservative Party conference at Scarborough, and will deal particularly with the 
Far East question. 


LET’S GET TOUGH 


The Prime Minister, I am told, is alarming 
his colleagues by a desire to put the British 
Empire on the map again. He hopes to make 
the name of Chamberlain as famous as that 
of Palmerston. Even Mr. Anthony Eden, 
whose gratitude he has won in the past by 
supporting him against the more defeatist or 
reactionary members of the Cabinet, is now 
supposed to be worrying lest Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, throwing his weight about in 
this way, should break the frail bridges the 
Foreign Office is trying to build between 
London and Rome, London and Tokyo, Lon- 
don and Berlin. 

This may all be the invention of a notorious 
and lying jade. If, on the other hand, it is 
sober fact it suggests that Mr. Chamberlain, 
who has started with a pretty poor Press, will 
quickly become a very popular Prime Min- 
ister. For even those millions of his com- 
patriots who are so frightened of possible war 
tomorrow that they quail before. the risks 
which must be faced if we are to avoid certain 
war the day after would like a more vigorous 
- and decisive British foreign policy. I have de- 
veloped the habit of eavesdropping in clubs 


ever since I heard one elderly and important 
old gentleman in the smoking room say, almost 
timidly, to another: “Have you ever seen a 
paper called the New Statesman?” And it 
was illuminating to hear the comments about 
the bombing of Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Huges- 
sen which passed between the few August 
survivors of a famous club. The very men 
who have most bitterly attacked the League 
of Nations lest -its insistence on morals and 
law should drag us into war were most vio- 
lent in their denunciation of Japan, whose 
lawlessness they so encouraged by their atti- 
tude during the Manchurian invasion in 1931. 
The one mildly liberal man among them, 
whom they habitually consider a dangerous 
firebrand because he supported the plea for 
sanctions against Japan and Italy, was obvi- 
ously quite pleased to hear them—for the 
British Empire is more likely to survive if it 
quarrels with outlaws than if it cultivates 
their friendship at any cost—but he suggested 
that the attack on the British Ambassador 
ought not to give rise to the danger of war. 

A much stronger British foreign policy is 
likely to relieve the anxieties of both these 
sections of opinion—the nationalists and the 





; Glasgow Bulletin 
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internationalists. Even anarchists like Mr. 
Garvin and Lord Rothermere could scarcely 
object if their own government indulged in a 
little of the bullying they so admire in other 


governments. 
—Vernon Barlett in the World Review, London. 


The victory of Santander, after those of 
Malaga, and Bilbao and the glorious battle of 
Guadalajara; the war in Spain after that in 
Abyssinia; they all show that the mother 
country is conserving intact her power of 
offence and defence, and clearly prove that 
Italy is a military country. 

But anyone who tried to maintain this fact 
in the years preceding the World War, or in 
the years from 1919 to 1921, would have 
seen a smile of compassion on the face of his 
listeners. The common opinion was that Italy 
was the anti-militarist country par excellence, 
because the Italians are supreme individual- 
ists, rebels against any kind of discipline, or 
order. In reality, the nature of the Italian 
people is rich enough, and their vitality in- 
tense enough, to permit them to have at one 
and the same time a rebel intelligence and 
a disciplined character, and to allow the one 
or the other to prevail according to require- 
ments. A splendid proof of this can be seen in 
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the Garibaldi era, in which the most liberty- 
loving men obeyed fanatically and adored io 
the death. 

But the military character of the Italians 
would not have been revealed so quickly and 
fully, on account of the confused and _tor- 
mented manifestations of their intelligence, 
if Benito Mussolini had not had two clear 
conceptions: that our times are soldiers’ 
times; and that the liaiians are soldiers. 

A military people are those who live in 
peace, contented with peace; but so disci- 
plined in arms that they are ready, rapidly 
and easily, to fulfil the duties of war. They 
do not love war for war’s sake, or prefer the 
sword to the spade, but they are always pre- 
pared to fight, and to seize the sword with the 
same vigour as the spade. Their mode of 
feeling and thinking is ordered and disci- 
plined; they have an austere conception of 
life, unadorned, often hard, they love life, 
but are ready to renounce it for a greater good 
—the life and fortune of all. In action they 
are united and ready to sacrifice. Deeply 
religious, a military people believe in some- 
thing and someone higher and greater than 
themselves, be it in heaven or on earth, and 
they are, in battle, splendidly warlike. A 
military people, to sum up, possess tranquil- 
lity, order, reflection, tenacity. The Romans 
are the most famous example of a military 
people, and the Italians are a military people. 


A warlike people, on the other hand, love 
war for its own sake. .. . The Gauls were, in 
ancient history the best example of a warlike 
people; today, many of their characteristics 
have passed, with the modifications imposed 
by almost twenty centuries, to the French. 
Listen to their National Anthem, “Allons, en- 
fants de la patrie, le jour de gloire est arrivé.” 
Look at their flags and medals: “Honneur et 
patrie.” These, honour and country, are for 
them great ideals, beyond sorrow and death— 
glory, honour; also pride. For that reason 
the sceptical, joking Frenchman of the city or 
back lines changes into the brave soldier of 
the trenches; but by way of how many fra- 
ternal disputes, how many insults, how much 
hard work, how much waste of immediate 
effect. 

—II Popolo d’Italia, Milan. 


Sidétilaene 
FRIVOLOUS FRENCH 

In spite of the agitation of the Left, and 

their strident demand for “guns and muni- 

tions for Spain,” even for intervention, it is a 





They Say 


fact that there is absolutely no one in France 
except for the Communist masses who is 
ready today to go through with all the im- 
aginable consequences of an active foreign 
policy! All Mussolini’s diplomatic skill, and 
all Hitler’s, too, has consisted in persuading 
Europe that their two countries ask nothing 
better than immediate war (entirely untrue, 
at any rate in Hitler’s case), because they 
knew very well that in France, at any rate, 
there was no one except the Communists and 
their chiefs ready to plunge into a war, and 
that all other classes of Frenchmen and all 
the statesmen, even those of the most advanced 
opinions, shrank from such a possibility. 

And the reason for their shrinking is that 
Frenchmen, still at the moment in the “frivo- 
lous” stage, want two contradictory things 
simultaneously. They want to preserve the 
integrity of their Colonial Empire. But at 
the same time they refuse to agree to the 
slightest sacrifice for their ideal. 

When M. Dupont or M. Durand calls out 
in a loud voice at a meeting: “The French 
Government knows very well that the coun- 
try does not want to go to war. It should 
act accordingly!”—and when you reply: 
“Yes, certainly, but then, are you ready to 
give up Tunisia to Italy, Spanish Morocco 
to Germany and Indo-China to Japan?”—M. 
Durand or M. Dupont at once becomes very 
serious and replies with some indignation: 
“Ah no, never that!” But, we repeat, the 
Frenchman is for the moment still in a frivo- 
lous mood and so long as the masses, and 
even some of the leaders, have not truly re- 
alised that Indo-China, Morocco, Tunisia, and 
perhaps even more, are demandel by our 
ancient enemies as pledges of our inaction, 
the position of the French Government, as 
far as its foreign policy is concerned, will 
remain extremely difficult. And a proof of 
this is the fact that, today, when the torpedo 
attacks in the Mediterranean have shown 
that even in times of peace France cannot 
count on her communications with Algeria 
and North Africa, the mass of the people, the 
business men, the bankers, and, of course, 
the aristocrats still refuse to grasp the situa- 


tion. 
—Genevieve Tabories, in the World Review, London. 


INTERNATIONAL MALTA 
In the opinion of many Maltese it is only 
the strength and resources of Britain which 
in recent years have restrained the Fascist 
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Government from their early declared am- 
bition to annex Malta and so gain control of 
a base which, with Pantellaria, would com- 
mand both entrances to the central bottle- 
neck of the’ Mediterranean. 

The overwhelming advantage of a scheme 
to internationalise Malta would be that it 
would place control of that narrow zone be- 
tween Sicily and the north coast of Africa 
not in the hands of any single power, not in 
the hands of Britain alone, whose interests in 
the east Mediterranean demand her close at- 
tention, but it would invest the safety of this 
vital area in the armed force of all. Dutch 
ships bound for Java, smart German cargo 
vessels of the Deutsche Levante Line, Khedi- 
vial Mail boats sailing since the first week 
in August under the Egyptian flag, ubiquitous 
Greek tramps and the shipping of Yugoslavia, 
Turkey, Bulgaria and Rumania pass to and 
fro between Malta and Pantellaria. They 
have their interests to serve no less than the 
excellent boats of the Italian lines, no less 
than the P. & O., the British India and the 
Australian Commonwealth shipping. The 
Mediterranean issue can never be “a life and 
death struggle between the British and 
Italians” as one American writer said at the 
time of the Italo-Abyssinian war. It is not a 
fight for supremacy that will go on “to a 
show-down one way or the other.” So far 
from being two-sided :t is a multi-sided ques- 
tion and would gain fuller recognition as such 
with the conversion of Malta into a base from 
which all interested countries would be able 
to patrol and police the Mediterranean. 

Worked out in detail and operating, per- 
haps with a view to permanence, an inter- 
national system at Malta would undoubtedly 
be a bold experiment in wide-scale naval co- 
operation. But it has an interesting precedent, 
curiously enough associated with Malta itself. 
For it was from this island, held by the 
Knights of St. John from 1530 until 1798, 
that the Order, financed and recruited from 
Spain, Italy, France, England and Bavaria, 
checked the incursions into Europe of the 
Turk and acted as a stabilising influence in 


the Middle Sea. 


—Michael Langley in the World Review, London. 
a eee ces 


PERFIDIOUS ALBION, AGAIN 


The tactics employed by perfidious Albion 
have always been to confuse international is- 
sues, like the cuttlefish squirting its ink in 
the surrounding waters, in order to conceal 
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the plans she has made for her own ad- 
vantage. Thanks to this double game, Eng- 
land has succeeded in extending her tentacles 
to the four quarters of the globe. There is 
no single apparently noble action performed 
by this great democracy which does not con- 
ceal an ulterior purpose, which is not funda- 
mentally bound up with some utilitarian aim 
coldly and deliberately worked out with dia- 
bolical secrecy and subtlety. It is true that 
in 1914 England hurled herself blindly 
against Germany with all the appearance of 
noble indignation as soon as Germany set 
foot on Belgian soil; but she certainly did 


not do so to defend a Belgium violated by. 


brutal invasion, but in order to strike down 
her great rival Germany and to remain sole 
mistress of German trade. 

In the particular case of Spain there are 
other material reasons enough for democra- 
cies of the English sort to be able, without 
great compulsion and without any demo- 
cratic scruples, to remain shivering on the 
non-intervention brink, even though that 
means that the most elementary principles of 
human justice are being trampled on. 

The chief of these reasons is the fact that 
the fascist rebellion, by a natural reaction, 
had the merit of stirring up a revolution 
which lay dormant in the conscience of the 
people, a revolution which should deal a 
death-blow to everything which smells of the 
private interests and prerogatives of the cap- 
italistic world. For this reason, apart from 
the numerous interests which these democ- 
racies have possessed on Spanish soil, it is 
easy to understand why they aim only at 
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emerging unscathed themselves from the 
Spanish Revolution, even if the safeguarding 
of these interests cause the total extermina- 


tion of the Iberian people. 
; —Frente Libertario, Madrid. 
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GIPSY HOME 


Signor Mussolini is reported to have offered 
to allow Gipsy tribes roaming Europe to 
make a home in Abyssinia. Januz Kwek, 
styled King of the Gipsies, with “court” in 
Hungary is said to be in contact with the 
Duce and to have considered putting the gip- 
sies’ case before the League of Nations. The 
spread of political totalitarianism in central 
and south-eastern Europe has proved un- 
popular to the gipsy to whom enforced dis- 
cipline is anathema, and one may strongly 
doubt whether Mussolini has actually offered 
Abyssinia as a “national home” for the al- 
leged descendants of Ishmael. Are we to 
conclude that it is difficult to persuade 
Italians to colonise Abyssinia and thus neces- 
sary to bring in the gipsies who, heaven 
knows, have never shown a_ penchant for 
colonisation. 

The English gipsies have been “warned off” 
Epsom Downs—but the tribe of caravanning 
poachers and palmists are not likely to pitch 
their. camp at Addis Ababa even if Marshal 
Graziani does institute an Abyssinian Derby! 
Besides, as fortune-tellers “par excellence,” 
the gipsy crones may well see “an angry dark 
man” in the cards of the Italian troops and 
even Radio Bari’s propaganda fades in effect 


before that of a clever Romany fortune-teller. 
—Malta Chronicle. 





CHRONOLOGY 
Highlights of Current History, Oct. 11—Nov. 9 


DOMESTIC 


Octoser 11—Ogden L. Mills, former Secretary of 
the Treasury, dies. 

Mayor La Guardia of New York vetoes five-day 
week for city workers; calls bill unworkable. 

President Roosevelt, in radio speech, declares 
the nation united for freedom and liberty. 

Supreme Court rejects challenges on Justice 
Black. 

A. F. of L. convention authorizes expulsion of 
the C. I. O. 

October 12—C. I. O. proposes a joint peace con- 
ference with the A. F. of L. to unify Ameri- 
can labor. 

President Roosevelt calls a special session of 
Congress for November 15; wages and hours 
and crop-control bills on program. 

William Green, president of the A. F. of L., 
assails the C. I. O. peace offer as insincere. 


Octoser 13—A. F. of L. demands that Roosevelt 
purge Labor Board of C. I. O. sympathizers. 
Testimony before Labor Board in Boston links 
. employes with both the Nazis and the 
Klan. 


Ocroser 14—C. I. O. pushes drive to unionize the 
Ford Company; votes support to the Brooklyn 
Eagle strike. 

Three Federal Communications Commission de- 
partments abolished in drive for reorganiza- 
tion. 

Winthrop W. Aldrich attributes break in stock 
market to taxes and Federal curbs. 

A. F. of L. votes to accept peace-parley bid from 
the C. I. O.; William Green re-elected presi- 
dent. 


Octoser 15—Administration bill for revision of 
Federal tax structure to be ready for special 
session. 

Secretary of State Hull opens series of broad- 
casts to Latin America for the Pan American 
Union. 


OctoserR 16—Labor peace conference assured as 
both A. F. of L. and C. I. O. agree to meer at 
parley. 

Secretary Perkins invites Governors of indus- 
trial States to annual parley on labor legisla- 
tion. 

Representative Maas backs bill to replace gen- 
eral board of Navy with general staff like 
Army. 

October 17—Bureau of Air Commerce imposes 
new rigid regulations for all plane traffic to 
promote public service. 

Governor Quinn of Rhode Island declares mar- 
tial law at Narragansett race track to prevent 
opening. 
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Strike of 8,000 dock workers cripples ports from 
the Carolinas to the Gulf. 

President Roosevelt confers with Secretary Per- 
kins on labor problems. 


October 18—New York stock market has worst 
decline in six years. 

President Roosevelt puts deficit at $695,000,000, 
but sees relief cut; PWA and RFC in liquida- 
tion. 

FCC extends regulation over short-wave range, 
opening a new field of service. 

Airliner wrecked on peak east of Salt Lake 
City; nineteen dead. 

Republicans propose mid-term rally; Senator 
Borah opposes plan. 


OctoseR 19—Landon calls on the Republican 
Party to curb President Roosevelt’s “one-man 
rule.” 

President Roosevelt fixes Congress with the re- 
sponsibility for huge deficit. 

Labor Board upholds A. F. of L. union in vote 
over the C. I. O. 

OctoserR 20—President Roosevelt aims at coordi- 
nating Reserve System with Federal policies 
to avoid booms and slumps. 

Secretary Wallace urges Roosevelt to make 46- 
cent corn loans at once. 

Landon in radio speech makes bid for Repub- 
lican Party leadership. 

Princeton survey reveals steel workers pay at 
record high level as result of C. I. O. bargain- 
ing help. 

OctoseR 21—President Roosevelt names son, 
James, as coordinator of executive work of 18 
large independent agencies. 

In drafting new crop control measure, AAA 
officials shun drastic compulsion. 

Postmaster General Farley, in California, de- 
nounces “panic strategists” who deny the 
Administration brought back recovery. 

Octoser 22—I. C. C. grants freight rate rise in- 
suring $47,500,000 new revenues to Class I 
Roads. 

Contract signed by Maritime Commission for 
$15,750,000 “safest” liner to replace the 
Leviathan. 

Secretary Hull and Prime Minister King de- 
nounce treaty breakers in Toronto speeches. 

President Roosevelt delays tax revision; to wait 
for committee report. 

Ocroser 23—President Roosevelt warns Congress 
that additional costs of farm bill must be cov- 
ered by new taxes. 

HOLC warns against Congressional move to ease 
loan terms fearing Treasury raid. 
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John Hamilton speaking for the Republicans 
charges Roosevelt as responsible for stock 
market decline. 

Ocroser 24—Prospects for agreement remote as 
Cc. I. O. and A. F. of L. representatives pre- 
pare for parley. 

Banking groups headed by J. P. Morgan ac- 
cused of dominating coal production and 
transport. 

National Economy League says uncertainty over 
Roosevelt fiscal policy is unsettling business. 

Foreign Policy group criticizes Puerto Rican 
police for Ponce killings. 

October 25—A. F. of L. and C. I. O. delegates 
begin Washington conference called to end 
dual labor movement. 

Patterson, Scottsboro Negro, denied review of 
75-year sentence by the Supreme Court. 

AAA reduces 1938 cotton acreage by 2,000,000. 

President Roosevelt confidently predicts the 
passage of the wage legislation during spe- 
cial session. 

Octoser 26—Charles G. Dawes, returning from 
Europe, derides possibility of immediate war. 

Committee of National Lawyers Guild charges 
that Spanish arms embargo violates treaty. 

A. F. of L. rejects C. I. O. terms for labor peace. 

Secretary Perkins cites farm income rise and 
September job figures as indication of im- 
proved business. 

Octosper 27—Navy Day celebrated with laying of 
$60,000,000 warship keel. 

Reserve Board cuts stock margin to 40% for 
buyers; demands 50% margin for short sales. 

C. I. O. rejects A. F. of L. counter-proposals 
while both agree to November 4 meeting. 

Secretary Hull defends trade treaties as valu- 
able aid to farmers. 

OctosER 28—Mayor La Guardia reported a sure 
victor in New York election. 

Administration considers revision of both sur- 
plus profits and capital gains tax. 

Senator Vandenberg demands a fair chance for 
business; sees a “preview of chaos.” 

William S. Knudsen, auto head, warns that taxa- 
tion of capital has approached confiscation 
point. 

October 29—President Roosevelt cites millions of 
underpaid citizens when tax reforms are sug- 
gested. 

Railroads appeal to I. C. C. for $508,000,000 
rise in rates to offset increased costs. 

Octoser 30—Presidential policy cutting age of 
average judiciary; “young blood” appointed 
to bench. 

State Department reports total collection for 
Spanish relief in this country amounted to 
$548,765. 

Violence marks strike of New York State dairy- 
men. 

Octoser 31—Trade Board demands, in annual re- 
port, more effective laws against monopoly. 
Army lays groundwork for effective mobilization 

of citizens through local committees. 

Executives of utility companies charge the 

New Deal with a $2,500,000,000 construction 

deficit. 
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NoveMBER 1—President orders RFC to advance 
$85,000,000 to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for corn loans. 

Jesse Jones advises railroads to rely on savings 
rather than appeal for higher rates. 

James Roosevelt assumes duty of “clearing 
house” for heads of eight Federal agencies. 

NoveMBeR 2—La Guardia, Dewey, McGoldrick 
and Morris victors in New York election; 
Labor Party emerges from balloting with the 
balance of power. 

C. I. O. candidate beaten in Detroit in first 
major bid for political power. 

United States rejects Cuban bid to join Ameri- 
can nations in mediating Spanish conflict. 

Senator Borah asks for anti-trust action as aid to 
farmers. 

NovEMBER 3—On eve of new parley, C. I. O. and 
A. F. of L. peace hope waning. 

Florida oil men challenge Justice Black’s 
presence on the Supreme Court. 

Nathan Straus, administrator of United States 
Housing authority, announces plans for a 
downward revision of rentals. 

November 4—Ways and Means Sub-committee 
lists profit tax at top of list for enactment. 

A. F. of L.-C. I. O. peace plan formula calls 
for craft-industrial jurisdiction within federa- 
tion. 

Administration’s plan for general farm legisla- 
tion blocked by disagreement of leaders. 
NovEMBER 5—Secretary Wallace predicts cotton 
plantings must eventually be cut 8,000,000 to 

12,000,000 acres. 

Labor peace conference reports progress; indus- 
tries considered where vertical unionism 
would be acceptable. 

President Roosevelt warns press conference that 
stock speculation is dangerous. 

Government Reorganization Bill to receive first 
consideration in the Senate. 

NovemBeR 6—AAA acts to stabilize potato price; 
$1,500,000 offered to growers who feed sur- 
plus to stock. 

Social Security Council adjourns; no decision 
reached concerning the reserve fund. 

United States to investigate seizure of 250,000 
acres of American companies’ oil land. 

State Department aroused over reported mas- 
sacres in Haiti by Dominican troops. 

NovEMBER 7—Treasury officials report gold flow 

out of the country; reverse laid to improved 

conditions abroad. 

Admiral Leahy reports naval construction pro- 

gram retarded by strikes. 


Secretary Perkins issues plea for the employ- 
ment of older men. 


Novemser 8—Business appeals to Roosevelt for 
more pump priming to overcome recession in 
industry. 

Supreme Court upholds the right of States to 
tax outside firms for right to transact busi- 
ness. 

A. F. of L. and C. I. O. progress in peace con- 

ference; discuss appointment of committee 

on jurisdiction. 


Chronology 


Novemser 9—President Roosevelt studies new 
RFC loans, revised tax burdens, and use of 
security reserve to stimulate business. 

Chairman Kennedy of the Maritime Commission 
reports a demand for increased shipping sub- 
sidies. 
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Admiral Bloch designated by President Roose- 
velt to become commander-in-chief of’ fleet 
February 1. 

Haiti Foreign Secretary informs President 
Roosevelt that Dominican troops precipitated 
massacre on border. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Octoner 11—Berlin officials declare Germany de- 
termined to assure Franco victory in Spain; 
France indicated that Pyrenees border will 
not be opened at present. 

Plans for Nine-Power Conference await Belgian 
consent to hold it in Brussels. 

Duke and Duchess of Windsor enthusiastically 
received by Nazi. 

Octroser 12—Japanese machine-gun three British 
Embassy cars. 

Britain and France lack plan for withdrawal of 
volunteers from Spain. 

Ocroser 13—French and British warships patrol 
Balearic islands to prevent seizure of Minorca. 

Paris and London conciliate Rome by moving 
discussion of volunteer withdrawal to Non- 
Intervention Committee. 

In exchange of words Germany pledges herself 
to respect inviolability and territorial integ- 
rity of Belgium. 

OctoseR 14—Prime Minister Chamberlain of 
Great Britain tells Italy that England will let 
bygones be bygones. : 

Premier Mussolini withdraws two chief com- 
manders in Spain. 

October 15—President Roosevelt favors mediation 
of Sino-Japanese war. 

Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden asks for im- 
mediate action on withdrawal of volunteers 
from Spain. 

Octoser 16—United States formally accepts in- 
vitation to Brussels Nine-Power Conference, 
but reserves independence of action. 

Italy offers to withdraw volunteers from Spain 
on condition that equal numbers leave Loyal- 
ist forces. 

October 17—Germany offers to cooperate with 
Britain and France on Spanish issue in return 
for colonial concessions; Italy stands firm on 
equal withdrawals of volunteers. 

October 18—Italy claims that only 40,000 vol- 
unteers are helping Franco. 

German press attacks Czechoslovakia, de- 
nouncing actions taken against Henlein Party. 

Ocroser 19—In London Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee, Germany, Italy, and Portugal crisis 
upon belligerent rights for Franco before 
withdrawal of volunteers. 

Japanese reported willing to discuss peace 
terms on basis of their present gains. 

Ocroser 20—Germany and Italy agree to “token” 
withdrawals of volunteers before further dis- 
cussion of belligerent rights; Commission 
envisaged to count volunteers. 

Czechoslovakia protests German press attacks. 

Secretary Hull visits Ottawa. 

Octoser 21—Prime Minister Chamberlain an- 
nounces that he accepts unconditionally 
Italian assurances regarding designs on 
Spain, Balearic Islands, or Spanish colonies. 


Japan receives invitation to Nine-Power Con- 
ference. 

Danzig Nazi Party dissolves Catholic Center 
Party effecting “anschluss” with Germany. 

Ocroser 22—Italy demands unanimous support 
for British compromise plan for withdrawal 
of volunteers from Spain; Russia refuses. 

Secretary Hull and Premier Mackenzie King, 
of Canada, denounce treaty-breakers. 

Octoser 23—Following talk with German Ambas- 
sador von Ribbentrop, Mussolini declares that 
Italy will make no more concessions over 
Spain. 

Ocroser 24—French freighter Qued Mella bombed 
by “air pirate” in Mediterranean. 

OctoseR 25—Premier van Zeeland and Belgian 
Cabinet quit over charges of irregularities at 
the National Bank; Nine-Power Conference 
postponed. 

Powers ready to isolate Russia at London non- 
intervention conference. 

OctosErR 27—British send Hood, world’s largest 
warship, to the Balearics. 

Japan declines invitation to Nine-Power Brus- 
sels Conference. . 

Ocroser 28—Mussolini pledges support to Ger- 
many’s colonial claims and to Franco victory. 
Britain, France, Italy, and Germany to act 
independently on Spanish volunteers if Rus- 
sia does not agree to British plan. 

Octoser 30—Germany expected to ask for col- 
onies and autonomy of Czechoslovakian Ger- 
mans. ‘ 

German Ambassador von Ribbentrop saves Rus- 
sia’s face by unexpectedly demanding un- 
animity at London Non-Intervention Commit- 
tee. 

Germany refuses to attend Nine-Power Confer- 
ence; Norman H. Davis agrees to speak first, 
but refuses to take lead in drawing up agenda. 

Italy withdraws Ambassador from Paris, piqued 
by French refusal to appoint full Ambassador 
in Rome and to recognize Ethiopia. 

Octoser 31—Tokyo expects early inclusion of. 
Italy in German-Japanese pact against com- 
munism. 

NovemMBer 1—Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
tells British House of Commons that any 
action taken in Far EaStern conflict would 
depend upon extent of American cooperation. 

Novemser 3——At Brussels Conference, U. S. Am- 
bassador Davis says means will be sought to 
aid Far Eastern conflict by peaceful methods; 
British and French support U. S. stand; Italy 
warns against interference; Japan considers 
cone war in order to enforce full block- 
ade. 

NovemsBeErR 4—Hitler seeking to arbitrate Far East- 
ern conflict; Japanese willing. Nine-Power 
Conference thwarted by mutual distrusi. 
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Prime Minister Chamberlain discloses talks 
with Spanish rebels concerning appointment 
of British trade agents. 

NovemsBer 5—Report of Hitler mediation in Far 
East held premature but not without basis. 

Duke of Windsor cancels trip to United States 
because of hostile labor criticism of his spon- 
sor Charles E. Bedaux. 

Germany and Poland sign pact guaranteeing 
minorities; Reich hopes to draw Warsaw into 
anti-communist pact. 

NovemseErR 6—Nine-Power Conference sends Japan 
conciliatory note asking her to exchange views 
concerning Far Eastern conflict. 
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NoveMBER 6-—Italy joins Germany and Japan in 
pact against communism; Washington fears 
effects in South America. 

NoveMBER 7—Brussels conference seen as futile by 
observers. 

NovEMBER 8—British Foreign Secretary Eden 
denies that negotiations with Franco weaken 
Anglo-French unity. 

NoveEMBER 9—Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain hopes for “closer understanding” be- 
tween Great Britain and U. S.; asks for 
German and Italian friendship. 

Tokyo favors German mediation of Far Eastern 
conflict. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


OctroseR 11—Chinese army in full retreat in South 
Hopeh; Japanese attempt to land in Hang- 
chow Bay near Shanghai repulsed. 

Ocroser 13—Unrest in Manchukuo disturbs Jap- 
anese; heavy fighting in Shanghai threatens 
Britons. 

Octoser 14—Chinese land forces in Chapei try 
to sneak through Japanese lines; Japanese 
capture capital of Suiyuan, but Chinese re- 
pulse invaders in Shansi. 

Octoser 15—Japanese checked in Shansi by unit 
of former Communist Eighth Route Army; 
Shanghai war-loss estimated at $785,000,000. 

Octoser 16—Chinese claim to have recaptured 
Yenmen Pass and to have trapped 50,000 
Japanese in North Shansi. 

Octoser 17—Chinese bombs Japanese ships; some 
planes reported obtained from Russia and 
France; Chinese reported attacking Yuanping 
in Shansi, but Japanese reported advancing 
in Hopeh and Shantung. 

OctroserR 18—‘Death Battalion” of 1,400 Chinese 
wiped out near Shanghai; Japanese advance 
into Honan region. 

OctoseR 20—Two Japanese forces blocked in 
Hopeh and Chahar; Chinese make seven raids 
in Shanghai. 

Octoser 21—Heavy fighting on all fronts; Chinese 
trap Japanese in Shansi. 

October 22—Chinese take initiative at Shanghai; 
Japanese report gains in Shansi. 


Ocroser 23—Both sides claim victory at Shanghai 
after 4-day battle. 

Ocroser 24—Fifth day of battle marked by Jap- 
anese advances at Shanghai. 

OcToBeR 26—Japan rushes troops to Manchukuo 
to quell uprisings. 

OcToBeR 27—Japanese capture Chapei. 

OctToseR 28—Chinese take up stronger position on 
new, straightened Shanghai front; Japanese 
claim advances in Hopeh and Shanghai. 

OctoBeR 29—Japanese advance towards Taiyuan, 
capital of Shansi; Chinese army crosses Yel- 
low River to oppose invaders. 

Ocroser 30--Japanese shell International Settle- 
ment and French Concession at Shanghai. 
NoveMBER 1—Japanese force way across Soochow 
Creek, west of International Settement. 
NovemMBeR 2—Chinese claim to have driven Jap- 

anese back across Soochow Creek. 

NoveMBER 3—Chinese believed preparing for early 
retreat from contact with International Set- 
tlement and French Concession. 

NOVEMBER 4—Japanese claim large gains in 
Shansi. 

NoveMBER 5—Japan masses troops on Siberian 
border; Nipponese troops reach gate of Tai- 
yuan, capital of Shansi. 

NovemBer 8—Fierce battle rages at Taiyuan. 

NoveMBER 9—Chinese retreat from Shanghai for 
winter front farther west; Taiyuan captured 
by Japanese after bitter siege. 


SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


October 11—Rebels attack on Asturian, Aragon, 
and Pozoblanco fronts; Madrid bombed. 

Octoser 12—Madrid expects new rebel drive. 

OctoserR 13—Loyalists open offensive along 150- 
mile Aragon front; heavy air attacks on Sara- 
gossa feature drive. 

Octoser 14—Loyalists try to break rebel lines 
southeast of Saragossa; insurgents make im- 
portant advance east of Gijon. 

OctosBER 15—Extreme left of rebel force in Asturia 
pushes towards Pena Lasa. 

~~ 16—Loyalists stiffen resistance on Gijon 
ront. 

OctoserR 17—Government drive for Saragossa in- 
volves 400,000 men and bitterest fighting of 
war. 

Octosper 21—Franco captures Gijon; loyalists’ 
siege of Oviedo collapses. 


OctoseR 22—Franco plans drive on Aragon and 
Madrid fronts, with 100,000 rebel troops re- 
leased from northern front. 

OctoseR 28—Floods stop rebel drive in north- 
eastern Spain to cut Valencia from Bar- 
celona; Government announcing moving of 
capital from Valencia to Barcelona. 

Octoser 31—New York Times correspondent finds 
500 Italian and German fliers stationed at 
Majorca. 

NoveMBER 1—Loyalists preparing for general of- 
fensive in Madrid sector. 

NovemMBEeR 2—Rebel air raid in Lerida, 75 miles 
west of Barcelona, kills 120. 

NoveMBEeR 5—Forty loyalist fliers attack Sara- 

ossa. 

NoveMBER 7—Madrid celebrates first anniversary 
of siege. 





Chronology 


FOREIGN 


Brazil 


Ocroser 18—J. A. Flores da Cunha, Governor of 
Rio Grande do Sul, resigns with entire secre- 
tariat, following break with President Vargas. 

Ocroser 19—President Vargas orders Federal in- 
tervention in Rio Grande do Sul and places 
that State under military rule. 

OctToBeR 20—Stringent censorship of all news es- 
tablished. 


Czechoslovakia 


OctoseR 11—Hans Rutha, Foreign Ambassador 
of Konrad Henlein’s pro-Nazi party, arrested. 

October 19—Investigation shows that disorders in 
Teptitz-Schoenan staged by Sudeten Deutsche 
Party with cooperation of Nazi Germany. 

OctoserR 24—Government postpones November 14 
elections and forbids political meetings to 
counteract Henlein’s Nazis. 

Octoser 29—Henlein Deputies walk out of Parlia- 
ment, protesting alleged beatings by police. 

November 7—Czechoslovakia feels confident of her 
ability to withstand Nazi pressure. 


Ecuador 


OctosER 23—President Federico Paez resigns for 
undisclosed reasons; General Enriquez, Army 
leader and War Minister, succeeds to Presi- 
dency. 


France 


OctorER 11—Full returns from cantonal elections 
show Communist, Socialist, Republican, and 
Nationalist losses, and large Radical-Socialist 
gains. 

Octoser 13—Split develops in Popular Front as 
Socialists refuse to withdraw candidates from 
run-off cantonal elections. 

Ocroser 16—Popular Front political machine suc- 
ceeds in healing split on eve of run-off elec- 
tions. 

Ocroser 17—Results of second ballot of cantonal 
elections shows no important shift in French 
opinion; Socialists gain but fail to take leader- 
ship from Radical-Socialists. 

Octroser 19—More than 80 first-line planes sent 
to North Africa; Radical-Socialists charge 
Italian agitation among Moslems. 

Octoner 23—Colonial forces strengthened to pre- 
vent riots in Morocco. 

OctoseR 26—Ex-Premier Tardieu discloses that 
he subsidized Colonel de la Rocque and Croix 
de Feu with government funds when in office. 

Vast Arab plot disclosed in Morocco. 

Ocrosper 29—French suppress Arab 
Morocco. 

NoveMBER 7—Vice-Premier Blum swings Socialist 
Party to continued support of Popular Front. 


revolt in 


Germany 


Octoser 30—Record-breaking potato crop may 
mitigate food shortage; Professor Friedrich 
Bergius announces that Germany will soon be 
self-sufficient in gasoline. 

NovemsBer 8—Military chaplains warn Hitler that 
Nazi church policy is dividing army. 


Great Britain 


Ocroser 15-—Fascisi movement dealt crushing 
blow when Lord Camrose, publisher of The 
London Daily Telegraph, is awarded £20,000 
damages for libel by Mosleyite organ, Action. 

Octoser 26—King George VI opens Parliament. 

NovemsBer 2—Labor, under Herbert Morrison, 
again sweeps London Borough Council elec- 
tions, gaining control of 17 out of 28 boroughs. 

NovemsBeR 9—Ramsay MacDonald, three times 
Prime Minister and former labor leader, dies 
on way to South America. 


Italy 


Octoser 14—Official announcement states that 
102 Italian troops, including 41 officers, killed 
in Ethiopia last September. 

Octoser 19—Cabinet announces a 10 per cent 
capital levy on all stock companies and an 
increase in sales tax from 2% to 3 per cent 
to cover costs of rearmament. 

NovemMBER 2—Orders to district Governors to econ- 
omize in use of gasoline and other imported 
raw materials disclose economic rigors in 
Ethiopia. 

Mexico 


Ocroser 11—President Cardenas starts division of 
landed estates in State of San Luis Potosi, 
despite opposition of General Cedillo, State’s 
political boss. 

OctoseR 14—Ramon Beteta, Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, warns foreign investors that 
Mexican policy is “the reconquest of Mexico 
for Mexicans.” 

NOVEMBER 4—Government seizes 350,000 acres of 
oil land under lease to Standard Oil Company 
of California as part of program of nationaliza- 
tion of 2,000,000 acres of oil territory. 


Palestine 


OctoserR 15—Two British constables slain in riots. 
Octroser 16—Mufti of Jerusalem, president of 
Arab High Committee, escapes to Syria. 
Octoser 18—Arabs attack police post and disarm 
police. . 
Ocroser 21—British to take vigorous steps to 

combat Arab terrorism. 
OctoseR 28—Sir Arthur Wauchope to retire as 
British High Commissioner. 


Russia 


OctToserR 21—Sixty-two executed in Irkutsk on 
charges of espionage and sabotage. 

OctoperR 29—Mikhail A. Chernoff removed as 
Commissar of Agriculture for laxity; death 
sentences passed on 52 in agricultural re- 
gions. 

Octoser 31—Joseph Stalin appeals for mutual 
confidence in talk to 400 members of coal 
and steel industries. 

NovEMBER 3—Treason case, involving 47 persons 
and two attempts to assassinate Stalin, under 
way in Georgia. 

Novemser 7—RMilitary display and parade of 
1,500,000 mark celebration of twentieth an- 
niversary of Revolution. 
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HOW TO BE LIKED 
WHEN TRAVELING 


T IS fairly well conceded by now that nothing 
so quickly brings out the best—or the worst 
—in human nature, as traveling! Musing 

over the biggest travel year since 1930, it gives 
one pause to contemplate the thousands and thou- 
sands of Americans who either (1) behave in 
such a way as to endear themselves to their 
fellow-passengers and, incidentally, have a good 
time themselves, or (2) behave exactly the op- 
posite. 

Since cruise and tour directors, in the nature 
of their business, encounter literally every type 
of human being, it seemed logical to Current His- 
tory to take a poll of the young men at Cook’s 
booking counter. They all emphasized that it 
was difficult to give rules for getting along with 


other people, since it varied so with the individual 
—but, pressed for suggestions, their combined 
ideas evolved six points which, they seem to think, 
apply whether the traveler is a man or a woman. 

Briefly, then, according to the poll, a traveler 
will get along well with his fellow-passengers, 
by. land or by sea, if he 

(1) meets people half-way 

(2) keeps appointments on time 

(3) cultivates people with tastes similar to his 

own 

(4) behaves in a friendly manner 

(5) joins in arranged activities to some extent 

(6) appears interested in other people’s views 
and experiences 

These suggestions, it should be explained, are 
listed in order of the number of times each was 


TOWARD ‘A BETTER TIME: Cruise authorities declare that a willingness to participate in ship 


activities lends more enjoyment to the trip. 
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offered by the twelve cruise experts talked with— 
eleven men and one woman—and of course they 
were amplified considerably. Meeting people half- 
way, for example, covers a lot of things—matters 
is diverse as being considerate if one happens to 
be sharing a cabin with either an older or a 
younger person; not using all the clothes-hangers 
and dressing-table space, no matter who one’s 
cabin-mate is; remembering that other people 
may also want to use the sports equipment 
(“deck-hog” is the regulation term for people who 
monopolize same!) ; taking care to buy an occa- 
sional drink for the other person, rather than 
merely accepting all his hospitality; not monopo- 
lizing the limited space at the ship’s bar, etc., etc., 

etc. All in all; it would seem, a cruise is a onal 
section of the world, and give-and-take, a genu- 
ine willingness to compromise occasionally for 
other people’s enjoyment and comfort, are just 
as essential as anywhere else. 


Keeping appointments on time is stressed as 
second in importance and quite rightly, one would 
think. When a group is starting out on schedule, 
by motor, whether it’s to see Notre Dame, the 
Louvre, or Paris night-life, they certainly can’t 
be expected to look with favor on a traveler who 
has kept the whole group waiting while she was 
just round the corner, picking up a bargain in 
gloves! 

Cultivating people with tastes similar to one’s 
own is often possible, merely from fifteen to 
twenty minutes’ casual conversation; for when 
traveling, and especially on shipboard, people 
“open up” far more readily than they would at 
home. Short cruises and long cruises, however, 
differ considerably in the matter of choosing 
one’s friends. On a short cruise, for obvious 
reasons, it is desirable to get acquainted quite 
early, but on longer cruises, say of two to five 
months, it is better not to pick one’s boon com- 
panions too hastily, since they may or may not 
wear as well as those one meets a little later. 
Selecting someone with tastes similar to one’s 
own is particularly vital, of course, when traveling 
on an independent itinerary, with another person. 
As Jean Berke, Cook’s woman travel expert, puts 
it: “No matter how willing two people may be to 
compromise, if one is preeminently the monument- 
and-cathedral type and the other the bazaar-and- 
shopping type—or vice versa—complications are 
likely to follow!” 

Be friendly does not mean be familiar. Trav- 
elers make their own laws, and although one may 
find himself or herself among utter strangers on 
shipboard, one need not behave as though on the 
New York subway. The man or woman who pleas- 
antly says good morning to other passengers with 
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whom he has had some contact, however slight, is 
bound to make a better, more heartening impres- 
sion than one who does not;: while a like courte- 
ousness, extended to stewards, will certainly pay 
dividends in more accommodating service. 

Joining in arranged activities means a willing- 
ness to cooperate, for example to make a fourth 
at bridge or deck-tennis when asked. Also, it is 
advisable to take part to some extent in organized 
shipboard events, especially if traveling alone, as 
this is a good way of getting acquainted. 

The time-honored adage about seeming inter- 
ested in other people’s views and experiences— 
and its corollary, not talking too much about 
oneself—is of course by no means confined to 
traveling. Nevertheless, it was emphasized that 
this earns one a sixth gold star in the estimation 
of one’s fellow-travelers! 

A whole chapter, of course, could be written on 
how cruise and tour directors get along with their 
passengers. The cardinal point stressed, however, 
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by those polled, is that one should study the indi- 
vidual traveler, with a view to being able to intro- 
duce those with similar tastes, and knowing those 
who would like activity, as well as those who 
would prefer to be left to their own devices. As 
one personable young cruise-director expressed 
it: “You can do just as much to make things en- 
joyable for the passenger who doesn’t feel like 
joining in shipboard activities as you can for the 
one who does. You can introduce a man to a girl 
he’d like to dance with, or give a girl a few 
pointers on her deck tennis, or play bridge with 
and then, for the passenger who 
doesn’t feel like being social there are things to 
suggest that he, personally, would enjoy. Perhaps 
he’d like a special wine he hasn’t heard about— 
or an introduction to the head of a shop in 
Curacao where he could get unusual liqueurs. 
Perhaps his hobby is riding and he’d like an 
opportunity to ride an Arabian horse at Cairo. 
Perhaps a woman is interested in special bar- 
gains in linen or jewelry, or in the best native 
dishes of a particular country. It’s unlimited! 


someone else 


Did you ever dream of Christmas spent under 
the bluest sky, with plenty of sunshine, fresh 
flowers in your garden, the mercury line above 
65° ?.. Such is Christmas time in Mexico City! 


Shake the snow off your shoulders and spend the 
sunniest Christmas of your life in cosmopolitan Mexico 
City. Or, if you so prefer, join those in search of 
quieter places in provincial Mexico... Patzcuaro, 
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“The point is’—concluded this young man— 
“that as cruise or tour director your job is to find 
out what each individual likes—whether | it’s 


theatre tickets, a special permit in the British | 


Museum or simply some ‘blini’—and see that he 
or she has it!” 
a 


The first major racing meeting at beautiful 
Oriental Park, Havana, since 1933 gets under 
way on Christmas Day and continues to March 15, 
Thousands of visitors from the States are expected 
for the opening. The winter and early spring 
attractions for tourists all radiate from Havana, 
but Havana is by no means all of Cuba. Seven 
hundred miles of polished highways enable the 
traveler to visit many colorful and _ historical 
points of interest, such as Matanzas, Camaguey, 
Trinidad, and Santiago de Cuba. 


Books for Christmas 


(Continued from page 11) 


technique, the English historian has dramatized 
the events of the last hundred years, from that 
quiet June morning in 1837 when a little girl 
became Queen Victoria to the death of George V 
in January of last year. 


The Ultimate Power, by Morris L. Ernst, 
Doubleday Doran, $3.00. In years to come, this 
book will be referred to for an accurate under- 
standing not only of the legal but the political 
and emotional aspects of the President’s fight 
to enlarge the Supreme Court. 


Animal Treasure, by Ivan T. Sanderson, 
Viking, $3.00. Mr. Sanderson’s adventures. in 
jungle and out, make lively and engaging read- 
ing. His book has an almost universal appeal. 
The drawings are extremely interesting. 


Tombs, Travel, and Trouble, by Lawrence 
Griswold, Hillman Curl, $3.00. Rich in anecdote, 
this story of an American archaeologist takes the 
reader through 400,000 miles sprinkled with ad- 
venture. 


The Soviets, by Albert Rhys Williams, Har- 
court Brace, $3.00. Authoritative and_ easily 
adapted for ready-reference, this is a handbook 
on Russia of the first importance. 


Blood on the Moon, by Linton Wells, Hough- 


ton, Mifflin, $3.00. A foreign correspondent 
writes of his life, which has been heavily flavored 
with adventure and unusual experiences. 
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The Woodrow Wilsons, by Eleanor Wilson 
McAdoo, Macmillan, $3.50. The daughter of 
President Wilson writes of her parents. Unaf- 
fected and with great ease, she tells of the sim- 
ple but genuine life on a New Jersey college 
campus; the more restrictive life of a Governor’s 
family; and finally, life in the White House. 


King Edward VIII, by Hector Bolitho, Lippin- 
cott, $3.00. Without indulging in adhesive senti- 
mentalities, the author conveys the poignancy 
of the drama that is the life of David Windsor. 
Particularly timely now that the former king 
has decided to forego his intended trip to these 
shores. 


Lord Bothwell and Mary Queen of Scots, by 
Robert Gore-Brown, Doubleday Doran, $4.00. 
The story of one of the most famous romances 
of all time. It is told in the form of a biography 
of James Hepburn, 4th Earl of Bothwell. 


The Human Comedy, by James Harvey Rob- 
inson, Harpers, $3.00. A posthumous collection, 
edited by Harry Elmer Barnes, of Robinsoniana, 
some of which has never before appeared. 


Integrity: The Life of George W. Norris, by 
Richard L. Neuberger and Stephen B. Kahn, 
Vanguard, $3.00. A political biography of the 
Senator who, predict the authors, will take his 
place in history along with Clay, Webster, and 
Calhoun. 


The Third Reich, by Henri Lichtenberger, 
Greystone, $3.00. An extensive inquiry and 
analysis of contemporary Germany. This is a 
book armed to the teeth with facts—not bias— 
about National Socialism. 


Social and Cultural Dynamics, three volumes, 
by Pitirim A. Sorokin, American Book Company, 
$15. A monumental contribution to social philos- 
ophy. Volume I, Fluctuation of the Arts; Vol- 
ume II is titled Fluctuation of Systems of Truth, 
Ethics, and Law; Volume III, Fluctuation of 
Social Relationships, War, and Revolution. 


Andrew Jackson: Portrait of a President, by 
Marquis James, Bobbs, Merrill, $5.00. Outstand- 
ing historical biography of the year. A Pulitzer 
Prize winner, Mr. James again demonstrates that 
he is one of America’s greatest biographers. 


The Life of Henry Clay, by Glyndon G. Van 
Deusen, Little Brown, $4.00. Has rating near 
that of Andrew Jackson. The author is both 
first-class historian and first-class author. 


Mathematics for the Million, by Launcelot 
Hogben, Norton, $3.00. Figures can tell an in- 
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cations. The finest hotel in the tropics, 
directly on the ocean, adjoining Maine 
Monument on Malecon Drive, with 
glorious views of Harbor entrance and 
Morro Castle. Nearest to all amuse- 
ments... bathing at La Playa or the 
hotel's salt water swimming pool, rac- 
ing at Oriental Park, golf, tennis, deep- 
sea fishing, boating, riding, motoring. 
Make reservations through your own 
travel agent, to hotel direct, or at the 
Plaza Hotel, New York. 


Henry A. Rost Will P. Taylor 
President Manager 
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... men and women, die annually of cancer. Yet 
cancer, if discovered in time, can be cured... 
Purchase the label shown above, place it on your 
Christmas packages, and join one of the great- 
est crusades of our times: the fight against ig- 
norance and fear of cancer. Help spread our 
message by doing your part... 


FIGHT CANCER WITH KNOWLEDGE 


WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP. Send $1.00 to 
New York City Cancer Committee, 165 East 91st 
Street, for ten labels and 1 year’s subscription to 
the new publication, “The Quarterly Review.” 
If you live outside the city, write to New York 
State Cancer Committee, Rochester, N. Y. 
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teresting story. Professor Hogben is skilled at 
making them do just this. 


The Nile, by Emil Ludwig, Viking, $4.00. The 
life story of a great river. Mr. Ludwig treats 
the Nile as he would an actual subject, giving it 
personality and character. Beautifully printed 
and bound. 


The Arts, by Hendrik Willem van Loon, Simon 
and Schuster, $3.95. Here is not merely a com- 
pendium of facts on the history of the world’s 
great painters, musicians, composers, architects, 
sculptors, but a live, moving translation of the 
life story of the arts with one of the day’s out- 
standing minds as your guide. 


A World History of Art, by Sheldon Cheney, 
Viking, $5.00. (Reviewed in this issue.) 


Why Was Lincoln Murdered, by Otto Eisen- 
chiml, Little Brown, $3.50. A new light on the 
events surrounding the death of President Lin- 
coln. Mr. Eisenchiml has based his work on care- 
ful research and documentation. 


You Have Seen Their Faces, by Erskine Cald- 
well and Margaret Bourke-White, Viking, $5.00. 
(Reviewed in this issue.) 


Middletown in Transition, by Robert S. Lynd 
and Helen Merrell Lynd, Harcourt Brace, $5.00. 
A penetrating inquiry into the American way of 
life, with Muncie, Indiana, as the laboratory. 
This is the second sociological study by the Lynds 
of Muncie. The first, published eight years ago, 
was called Middletown: A Study in Contempo- 
rary American Culture. 


Caste and Class in a Southern Town, by John 
Dollard, Yale University Press. $3.50. Somewhat 
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similar to the work by the Lynds, with a small 
town in the South as the subject of the study, 
Dr. Dollard’s writing and description of charac. 
ters have given a three-dimensional character to 
the work. 


Twenty Years as Military Attache, by T. Bent. 
ley Mott, Oxford, $2.50. Rich in narrative power, 
this book is the absorbing story of a type of mili- 
tary career that is not associated with the front- 
line trenches but with the mechanics of war 
diplomacy. 


The Daily Newspaper in America, by Alfred 
M. Lee, Macmillan, $4.75. A biography of Amer. 
ican newspapers, tracing the growth and develop- 
ment of newspaper publishing and its integral 
strands with clarity and completeness. 


Europe in Arms, by Captain Liddel Hart, 
Random House, $2.50. Guidebook to the next 
war. An analysis of the war-making and defen- 
sive abilities of the leading powers. 


If War Comes, by R. Ernest Dupuy and George 
F. Eliot, Macmillan, $3.00. Similar to Europe in 
Arms. Filled with all sorts of valuable informa- 
tion about arms and armies, war and war strat- 
egy, and probable lines of attack. 


The Miracle of England, by André Maurois, 
Harpers, $3.75. The author’s interpretations and 
clear, lucid presentation are ample justification 
for another work on a subject which few histori- 
ans have been able to resist. 


We Cover the World, edited by Eugene Lyons, 
Harcourt Brace, $3.00. The world’s most famous 
correspondents each contribute a chapter on his 
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will shine tomorrow. 
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many hours by gathering romance, adventure, 
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most vivid experiences. Well-edited and vividly 
written. 


Assignment in Utopia, by Eugene Lyons, Har- 
court Brace. $3,50. Mr. Lyons was once a com- 
munist, went to Russia, and came out a “cured” 
man. His book is of strong significance. 


Bulwark of the Republic, by Burton J. Hen- 
drick, Little Brown, $3.50.. The author views the 
Constitution and the Supreme Court through the 
personalities contributing to its history, as well 
as through the biography of the document itself. 


The Road to Reunion, by Paul H. Buck, Little 
Brown, $3.25. The emphasis here is upon recon- 
ciliation, rather than reconstruction, between the 
North and the South in the years following the 
Civil War. A first-rate product and a distinctive 
contribution to historical literature. 


The Making of Society, by V. F. Calverton, 
Modern Library, $.95. (Reviewed in this issue.) 


Goliath: The March of Fascism, by G. A. 
Borgese, Viking, $3.00. A valuable examination 
not only of the genesis of fascism but of the Ital- 
ian mind and culture. Borgese is both thinker 
and writer. The combination has produced a fine 
work. 


Aaron Burr, by Nathan Schachner, Stokes, 
$3.50. A definitive biography based largely on 
heretofore untapped sources. Carefully docu- 
mented and well-constructed. 


Audubon’s Birds of America, Macmillan, $12. 
One of the most beautiful books in years. Five 
hundred natural color illustrations. Especially 
suitable for nature lovers. 


The Story of Secret Service, by Richard Wil- 
mer Rowan, Doubleday Doran, $3.50. A brilliant 
and fascinating history of espionage systems and 
its leading characters during the last thirty-three 
centuries. The author is an outstanding authority 
on the subject. 


The Siege of Alcazar, by Geoffrey McNeill- 
Moss, Knopf, $3.50. Will appeal to those who are 
able to set aside their prejudices in the Spanish 
civil war and appreciate the heroic defense of 
the Alcazar in the face of starvation and bom- 
bardment. 


Astronomy for the Millions, by Professor Van 
Den Bergh, Dutton, $3.50. The vaster world be- 
yond is vividly described and explained. Covers 
all the ground one must know if he is to speak 
with some authority on astronomy. 
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The Kaiser on Trial, by George Sylvester 
Viereck, Greystone, $3.50. (Reviewed in this js. 
sue. ) 


Brisbane: A Candid Biography, by Oliver Carl. 
son, Stackpole, $3.00. (Reviewed in this issue.) 


Her Majesty, the Queen, by Lady Asquith, Dut. 
ton, $3.00. A pleasant narrative of the life of 
England’s young Queen, throwing new light on 
the wife of George VI as a personality. 


Book of Marvels, by Richard Halliburton, 
Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50. A new type of travel book, 
with heavy emphasis upon full-page illustrations 
of places of scenic interest. Mr. Halliburton 
functions as a guide, is entertaining and always 
interesting. 


Japan Over Asia, by William Henry Chamber- 
lin, Little Brown, $3.50. (Reviewed in this is- 
sue. ) 


I Knew Hitler, by Kurt G. W. Ludecke, Scrib- 
ners, $3.75. (Reviewed in this issue.) 


The Old South, by William E. Dodd, Mac- 
millan, $3.75. America’s historian-diplomat writes 
an engaging study of the political and social 
development of the old southern territories be- 
fore the American Revolution. 


A Puritan Outpost, by Herbert Collings Par- 
sons, Macmillan, $5.00. New England enthusi- 
asts will take particular pleasure in reading this 
work. The author writes of the history of North- 
field, Massachusetts, and its people from 1700 up 
to the present. 


Ordeal in England, by Philip Gibbs, Double- 
day Doran, $3.00. The author speaks with candor 
about present-day Britain, its rulers, its ex-ruler, 
and its people. Vigorously written and frequently 
provocative. 


America’s Yesterday, by F. Martin Brown, 
Lippincott, $3.50. An account of the first in- 
habitants of this continent. This is archaeology 
at its best. Few works have dealt with this par- 
ticular subject, none with the same interest and 
appeal. 


The Soviets, by Albert Rhys Williams, Har- 
court Brace, $3.00. Authoritative and easily 
adapted for ready-reference, this is a handbook 
on Russia of the first importance. 
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